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A THEORY OF ABLAUT 


Thesis: The IG. ablaut e, 0, the so-called “qualitative” 
ablaut, arose, just as did the so-called “quantitative” ablaut, 
from a reduction of stress; the o-stage resulted from a partial reduc- 
tion of the stress, and represents an intermediate stage between 
e and the complete loss of the vowel. 

Scholars have been inclined to look upon qualitative and quan- 
titative ablaut as Avo essentially different phenomena. (Cf. Hirt, 
Der idg. Ablaut, p. 1, Streitberg, UG. §$§ 44, 45, and Got. Elemen- 
tarbuch, § 81; Bethge, in Dieter, Altger. Dial. § 17, etc.). They 
hold that the quantitative ablaut is due to a reduction of stress, 
but admit that the real nature of the qualitative ablaut e, o is not 
understood. It has generally been supposed to be connected in 
some way with musical accent, or pitch. 

I wish to try to show that both phases of this phenomenon 
rest upon the same principle, namely, a reduction of stress; and 
that the vowel o merely represents an intermediate stage between 
the full vowel e and its complete loss. This theory seems to be 
supported by generally accepted facts in the fields of psychology, 
physiology, and physics. 

First, I must discuss the question of the position of the accent 
in the IG. verb, with special reference to the syllable of reduplication. 


I. AccENT OF SYLLABLE OF REDUPLICATION IN IG. 
Psychological Basis of Verb Accent 

Thesis: In IG. the syllable of reduplication was originally 
more strongly stressed than the root syllable. 

The opinion obtains at present among scholars that at least 
at the time of the rise of the IG. dialects, the reduplicated perfect 
singular was accented on the verb-root, not on the syllable of 
reduplication. This view rests chiefly upon the facts that this is 
the normal accent in Skt., and that in Germanic the voiceless 
spirant occurs, according to Verner’s law, in the preterite singular, 
as in the infinitive. (Regarding the latter point see § IV below.) 
But there is considerable evidence which points toward an accent 
of the syllable of reduplication; in Skt. there are a few cases of 
variable and double accent, as dadhité and dddhita. (Cf. Brug- 
mann, Kurze vergl. Gram. § 623.) Again, in Greek and Latin and 
Germanic, the syllable of reduplication was generally stressed, 
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Aédoura, mémini, taftok. To be sure, these may represent a later 
shift of position, but so also may the Sanskrit. Even if we admit, 
however, that the chief stress rested on the root at the time of the 
rise of the IG. dialects, there is no reason for denying the possibili- 
ty of its having been at an earlier period on the syllable of reduplica- 
tion. (Hirt, Der idg. Akzent, p. 177-178, avoids a positive state- 
ment.) In IG. times the reduplicating prefix had become a mere 
formative element. 

I believe that originally at the time of the rise of IG. ablaut 
e, o, the syllable of reduplication was more strongly stressed than 
the root. This view is plausible on theory from the point of view 
of psychology. Let us glance briefly at the phenomenon of redupli- 
cation. One of the chief functions of reduplication in IG., as in 
other languages, was to express the idea of repetition with reference 
to an act, e.g., derk, “see,” dedorka, “I see repeatedly or frequently.” 
This form of speech arose, no doubt, first in words which repre- 
sented an attempt to imitate certain repetition-sounds in nature, 
as Greek mirmifw, ddodbfw; Latin pipilare, ululdre, etc., and from 
these it was extended so as to designate a special manner of per- 
forming any act, namely, the #erative manner. And naturally 
the idea of iteration or repetition with reference to an act would 
associate itself with that particular sound-element of the word 
by which this special manner of performing the act was distin- 
guished from the simple, single act, that is, the iterative idea attaches 
chiefly to the syllable of reduplication. 

When we shift our attention from the simple act to a special 
manner of performing the act, then this latter occupies the focus 
or region of greatest clearness in our attention and the simple act 
is removed somewhat toward the margin of attention. It is not, 
however, a case of complete suppression of the first idea, because 
we cannot lose sight of the act when focusing the attention on a 
special manner of performing the act; it is merely that the latter 
element occupies a region of greater clearness in our consciousness 
than the former. There are varying degrees of partial clearness, 
i.e., degrees between clearness of attention and the removal from 
the realm of the conscious. Now the psychologists tell us that 
our physical reactions are most intense on the focus of attention; 
in speech this expresses itself in an increase of stress, which is nor- 
mally accompanied also by a raising of the pitch; (to be sure, this 
normal parallel change both of pitch and stress may be upset by 
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the introduction of some strong emotional element). Hence from 
the point of view of psychology, it is only natural that originally 
the syllable of reduplication should have been more strongly stressed 
than the root syllable, or that the root syllable should have under- 
gone a reduction of stress as compared both with the syllable which 
now represents the focus of attention, and also with the ideal root 
syllable when the simple act occupied the focus of attention; and 
we shall see in the following sections that the vowel o as compared 
with e represents from the standpoint of both physics and physiology 
a reduction of stress (and pitch). This theory of accent finds 
support in the accent of other forms of the verb, e.g., the perfect 
plural, Germanic hilpum* < héhlpamé, budum < *bébudamé, némum < 
*nénmamé; and again in the perfect participle Germ. budans< 
*budands, stigans < *stigands, numans< nmands, etc. Let us look 
first at the perfect plural. The simplest and most natural way of 
conceiving of most acts is that they are performed by one person. 
The performing of an act by more than one person constitutes 
the abnormal, the unusual situation, in contrast to the normal 
singular; i.e., the idea of plurality crowds itself into the focus of 
attention. Is not this the real reason why in IG. the personal 
endings were accented in the dual and plural, but not in the singular? 
As to perfect plural, we have then two elements, repetition and 
plurality, which predominate over the fundamental idea of the act 
itself. These two elements together crowd the original idea even 
farther out into the margin of attention, and the physical reaction 
for it is weaker than in the case of the reduplicated singular, in 
fact so weak that the sonant element of the syllable, which is the 
chief bearer of the stress, is lost, i.e., the vowel disappears entirely. 

Or take the case of the past participle. The two chief suffixes 
in IG. were -é and -t6; with these sound groups there was associated 
the idea of the person or thing affected by an act, or of a state resulting 
from an act, e.g., Germanic bitans< bitandés, “bitten,” “the bitten 
one’’ (of course, another substantive might be used in connection 


‘with the participial form, as the bitten man); burans< burands, 


“the borne one”; mumans< numands, “the taken one or object’ 
IG. plnés, “filled;” or IG. *datés, “the thing given,” etc. In 
all of these cases the focus of attention is so occupied by the per- 
son or thing or condition connected with the act that the reaction 
for the act itself is very weak, i. e., the sonant element of that 
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sound-group is lost (except when this would result in an unpro- 
nounceable combination of consonants, as in datés.) 

Again, the accent in causative verbs and in the optative mood 
is entirely in accord with this psychological principle. The IG. 
causative suffix -éjo is psychologically quite parallel to the redupli- 
cating prefix; each represents in connection with an act that 
element which occupies the focus of attention, hence each is more 
strongly accented than the element which represents the simple 
act itself; but in centering our attention either on a special manner 
of performing an act or on the causing of the performing of the 
act, we can crowd out only to a slight degree the idea of the act 
itself, and consequently in both cases we find in the root the vowel 
0, which represents a partial reduction of stress and muscular 
tension as compared with the associated vowel e: Greek rpérw, 
turn, rporéw, cause to turn; gépw, bear, gopéw, cause to bear; Gothic 
frawairpan, to perish, frawardjan, to destroy; Modern German 
trinken, triinken; sitzen, setzen, etc. 

The IG. optative suffixes 7é, t, in connection with a verb, 
expressed the idea that an act or a state was desired or not desired, or 
was a possibility, but by implication was not, or should not be a reali- 
ty, the sound-group which represented this attitude of the speaker 
toward the non-existence of the act or state drew to itself the strong 
stress, to the complete suppression of the primary sonant element 
of the verb-root; e. g., Old Latin siem< esjém; OHG. sim, sis; 
so also in perfect forms, as Skt. vavrtyat, OHG. wurti< wrti< 
Voert etc.’ 

Another reason for maintaining that the syllable of redupli- 
cation was originally more strongly stressed than the root-syl- 
lable is the very fact that the vowel e passed over into the vowel a, 
because the sound o as compared and associated with the sound e 
represents a reduction of stress, of pitch, and of muscular tension 
of tongue and vocal cords, as will be seen from following sections; 
generally accepted facts of physiology and physics bear out this 
statement, and it is in accord with the practical experience of 
singers. 

II. PysioLocy oF TONGUE MUSCLES IN VOWEL FORMATION 

There are three chief sets of muscles in the tongue, the main 
ones running lengthwise, then transverses running from the cen- 


1In the thematic verbs, as IG. bher-o, the opt. suff. i combined with the 
theme vowel 0, losing a large part of its energy, as a result of which the root- 
vowel was strengthened and preserved, or restored; thus opt. IG. bheroi, Goth. 


bairai, OHG. bere. 
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tral septum out to each side, and lastly the small vertical muscles 
which extend from the upper surface of the tongue down a short 
distance into its body. The muscles of this third group enable 
us to make the surface of the tongue tense, convex, or concave; 
those of the second group, to make the tongue wide or narrow, and 
to turn the sides up and down. But for the point in question, 
namely, the ablaut e, 0, we need consider only the muscles of the 
first group and in particular only one, the big genioglossus, which 
is attached to the rear side of the chin bone and radiates from there 
out into the tongue in its entire length from root to tip. Three 
sections can be distinguished: (a) the anterior fibres which lead 
toward the front part of the tongue; (b) the middle fibres which 
terminate in the central part of the main body; and (c) the pos- 
terior fibres which go to the back and root of the tongue and are 
attached to the hyoid bone. The contraction of this muscle as 
a whole draws the tongue forward in the mouth, and the con- 
traction of the anterior fibres pulls the point and tip down behind 
the lower teeth. In addition to the genioglossus we should note a 
small pair of muscles which are used to draw the tongue back and 
up, namely, the styloglossus, the two parts of which are attached 
to the styloid processes slightly below and behind the ears and 
terminate in the sides of the tongue. 

Now we must remember a few facts about the action of muscles: 
(a) Muscles act by contraction; we rec. ive a stimulus either actually 
from without, or from memory or imagination; this is conveyed 
to the brain, thence by the motor nerves to the muscles, which 
as a result of the stimulus contract; the intensity of the contrac- 
tion varies with the intensity of the stimulus. (b) The tongue 
muscles, like other muscles, are at all times, even in rest, partially 
contracted. If, for example, the genioglossus be relaxed, the 
tongue from its own weight falls back in the mouth, and unless 
controlled and directed and held up in its backward movement by 
the styloglossus, it may cause strangling, as, for example, in anaes- 
thesia, in which precautions must be taken to hold the tongue 
forward mechanically. (c) When a muscle contracts, its opposite 
or antagonistic muscle relaxes proportionately; and when the 
contracted muscle relaxes, its antagonistic muscle contracts back 
to normal, or even beyond normal if the preceding contraction 
has been a particularly strong one. (d) The tongue is a flaccid 
mass which can be pulled and squeezed into many different shapes 
and positions by the contracting muscles. 
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Let us now look at the tongue positions for the chief vowels 
from the point of view of the contraction of the tongue muscles. 
We spenk of i as representing high front tongue elevation, e mid- 
front, @ nearly normal, o mid-back, and u high back elevation. 
What really happens is this: if the large genioglossus is strongly 
contracted, the point of the tongue is drawn down behind the 
lower teeth, and the main mass of the tongue is piled or humped 
up in the front of the mouth close to the hard palate; the so-called 
elevation of the tongue is merely the natural consequence of its 
being drawn forward. If the contraction of the genioglossus is 
less tense, the back of the tongue is not humped quite so high, 
the result being the vowel e. A further reduction of the con- 
traction results in the a position, and still further reductions result 
respectively in the o and wu positions. For the two latter there is 
a corresponding contraction of the styloglossus, by which the tongue 
is drawn back and slightly up. 

Now, to be sure, the tongue can be placed in any of these 
positions and also in many intermediate ones, either deliberately 
and consciously, or automatically as the result of habitual associ- 
ations. We are not concerned here, however, with what the 
tongue can do, but rather with that it does do naturally when the 
nerve reaction is weakened, as a result of the removal of the pri- 
mary suggestion from the region of greatest clearness to a region 
of partial clearness in our attention. If we normally associate 
the sound ¢ in the root mem, i. e., a contraction of the genioglossus, 
with the act of taking, when this act occupies the focus of atten- 
tion, then there would be a corresponding relaxation of this muscle 
when the stimulus is weakened as a result of the removal of this 
act to a region of only partial clearness in our attention. And this 
relaxation of the genioglossus, which may follow either an actual 
or an imagined, a potential contraction, allows the tongue to fall 
back in the mouth; the styloglossus, which is the antagonistic mus- 
cle, catches the rebound, so to speak, and contracts slightly beyond 
normal, thus controlling and directing the tongue in its back- 
ward movement and giving it that position which is most advan- 
tageous to the production of the tone which, in a certain sense, is 
the counterpart of e, namely, 0. The meaning of this will become 
apparent in the following section. 

The theory that o is the counterpart of e from the point of 
view of physiology as well as of physics is strengthened by the 
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OHG. change of e to 7 before uw, that is, gibu< *gebu. The u 
position is the counterpart of the 7 position, just as o is of e; and 
if the tongue is going to operate from a front contraction to this 
extreme back position u, it prefers to do so from the extreme front 
position 7, just as it does from the less extreme e to its less extreme 
counterpart o. It seems as if the main tongue muscle, the genio- 
glossus, prefers to contract to an extent proportionate to its fol- 
lowing relaxation. It, like all muscles, shows a preference for 
pendulum motion. And again, when the movement is reversed, 
i. e., from a weaker toward a stronger contraction, this large 
muscle seems to prefer to perform all or at least a large part of 
its work at the very beginning; this is the physiological prin- 
ciple involved in the change of e to i before i, as OHG. irdin beside 
erda, and in all forms of umlaut, as gesti< gasti, lécher < lohhir, 
wiirfel < wurfil, and in the change of u to o before a, as gold< 
gulpas. Of course, the psychological element of mental keen- 
ness, alertness, anticipation, plays the important rdéle in deter- 
mining the physical reaction. 


III. PHystcAL PROPERTIES OF THE VOWELS 


In order to bring out clearly just why in IG. the sound e became 
o and not something else, when a part of the stress was removed, 
I shall have to state a few fundamental facts regarding the physi- 
cal nature of musical sounds in general and of the vowels in par- 
ticular, for a vowel is a musical sound. The best recent work 
in this field has been done by Professor D. C. Miller, Professor 
of Physics in Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio; 
his book is entitled The Science of Musical Sounds, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1916. 

Sound is produced by the vibration of an elastic body; this 
sets up a disturbance in the surrounding air. If the vibrations 
are regular and periodic, the disturbance of the air takes a de- 
finite wave-form, and we receive it through the ear and perceive 
it as musical tone. We can hear sounds ranging from about 
16 to 30,000 per second, although the upper limit of the musical 
scale is about 4200. If the vibrating body, or generator, vibrates 
as a whole in its entire length only, then the resulting tone is a 
pure tone, or fundamental; but if in addition to its vibration asa 
whole there is also a vibration of two or more parts, or sections, 
then these partials, or overtones, are added to the fundamental, 
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and the total result is a compound tone. Most musical tones 
are compound. The tuning fork, however, gives out a pure, 
simple tone. The /oudness of a tone depends upon the energy 
brought against the vibrating body, i. e., upon the size or ampli- 
tude of the waves that are sent out. The pitch is determined by 
the frequency of the vibrations per second, increased frequency 
producing rise of pitch. Increase of frequency is the result of 
increase of tension of the generator. The quality of a tone is 
determined by the number, composition, and frequency of the 
partials, or overtones. The tone of a vibrating body is rein- 
forced and amplified if the waves are caught up and allowed to 
resonate from a resonating surface or in a resonance chamber, as, 
e. g., the box of a violin, or the pipe of an organ or of a reed instru- 
ment. The resonance chamber picks up especially certain of 
the characteristic overtones of the generator and amplifies them, 
but it naturally cannot reinforce anything except what is furnished 
to it by the vibrating body, the generator. 

Now the organs of speech constitute a musical instrument; 
the vocal cords are the generator of the sound, and the chest, but 
more expecially the mouth and nasal cavities, form the resonance 
chamber. The average vocal cords have a considerable range of 
pitch, and the resonance chamber can be given a great variety of 
shapes by means of the muscles of the tongue, jaw, and lips. The 
resonance chamber has a pitch and tone quality of its own, the 
resonance tone, German “Eigenton,” apart from the pitch and 
quality of the vocal cords, the voice or cord tone. As the shape 
of the resonance chamber changes, its pitch and tone quality 
change. This can be determined by whispering the vowels; also 
by fixing the mouth for the different vowels and then sounding a 
tuning fork of the corresponding pitch before the mouth. It has 
been found that 7 has the highest resonance pitch, « the lowest; 
the intermediate pitches down from 7 to wu are through e, a, o. 
There has been some difference of opinion among investigators as 
to the relation of the resonance tone to the voice tone. But the 
recent work of Miller verifies the conclusions of Helmholtz, one 
of the greatest physicists of the nineteenth century, and we may 
accept their view as the most trustworthy. According to these 
scientists, the mouth resonance is identical with one or two of 
the overtones or groups of overtones of the vocal cords, and these 
overtones are picked up and amplified by the resonance chamber. 
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I should judge, then, that we are justified in concluding that 
there is a natural adjustment between the vocal cords and the 
mouth; the resonance chamber is for each sound so shaped as to 
resonate to the best advantage the tone furnished to it by the 
vocal cords, and on the other hand, the cords are tuned up to fur- 
nish at least those overtones which are best suited to a given 
resonance chamber. 

The physicist has several devices for recording the wave-form 
of a sound, and thus he is enabled to study the composition of 
a tone and to determine the number and pitch of the overtones; 
this is of great importance, for it is the overtones that give to each 
tone its characteristic quality. Professor Miller has analyzed 
the tones of the eight vowel-sounds which occur in the English 
words: father, raw, no, gloom, mat, pet, they, bee, i. €., a, 2, 0, U, 
@, €, e, 1, and has recorded the set or sets of overtones which con- 
stitute the characteristic resonance of each of these vowels. He 
finds that in each of the back vowels there is one set of partials, 
within a certain narrow range of pitch, that give to each sound 
its characteristic quality, and this he calls the chief region of 
resonance. The pitch of these partials is highest for the sound @ 
in father, representing a frequency of about 1050 vibrations per 
second, and it gradually becomes lower for 2, 0, u. 

He finds further that in each of the front vowels, @ (mat) e«, 
e, 7, there are fwo such sets of partials, or two characteristic re- 
gions of resonance, first, a low one, which in each vowel-sound 
is practically identical with that sole region of resonance of its 
corresponding back vowel, and second, another one of very high 
pitch, or frequency; the pitch of this second set of over-tones 
increases from @ (mat) to 7 (bee) regularly, as that of the other 
set of lower overtones decreases. For example, the character- 
istic overtones of o have a frequency of about 460 vibrations per 
second, those of w about 325. The vowel e has two sets, or re- 
gions, a lower one with a frequency of about 480, and a high one of 
about 2500; the two regions of i are at about 308 and 3000. In 
the front vowels it is this second region of high frequency which 
gives to each its characteristic quality; and it has been shown by 
actual experiment (the synthetic reproduction of the vowel-sound 
by a group of pipes, in which each one represents one of the com- 
ponent elements of the sound; any one of them can be removed at 
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will) that if this second region of high frequency be removed, 
then i becomes mu, and e becomes 0. 

It seems to me that these facts are of the greatest importance 
in a study of IG. and Gmic. sound-changes. In the case of the 
ablaut e, 0, we have merely to see whether in actual speech any- 
thing happens that would naturally tend to eliminate that set 
of higher overtones of the vowel e, as a result of which e would 
pass over into 0. Those overtones are present both in the cord 
tone of the larynx and also in the resonance tone of the mouth 
cavity, for the resonance chamber can only reinforce what is fur- 
nished to it by the generator. Let us look at each of these. 

If we examine drawings of the shape of the mouth cavity in 
the different vowel positions, we notice that for the front vowels 
this resonance chamber consists of two parts, the larger and more 
oval part between the tongue and the soft palate, and a smaller, 
narrow part between the front of the tongue and the hard palate. 
In advancing from the sound e to the sound i, the back chamber 
becomes larger and the front passage smaller. For the back 
vowels with the tongue in the back of the mouth, the resonance 
chamber has only one part, and this is in front of the tongue ex- 
tending up to the lips. But this one chamber resembles closely 
both in size and shape the rear one of the two chambers of the 
corresponding front vowel; the rounding of the lips for the back 
vowel aids materially in forming such a chamber. The reso- 
nance chambers of corresponding back and front vowels are, 
then, practically the same, except that the front vowels have in 
addition a small narrow passage, or vestibule, in front of the lar- 
ger chamber. Now, since the frequency of vibrations increases 
as the size of the resonance chamber decreases, it is evident, 
according to Helmholtz and Miller, that in the front vowels with 
their two sets of high overtones the lower ones are resonated in 
the larger back chamber and the higher ones in the front narrow 
passage. If this front narrow passage is lost, as it is when the 
tongue falls back to the o- position upon the reduction of the 
stress and tension, then the high partials have no suitable reso- 
nance chamber and they disappear, but the tongue takes the posi- 
tion necessary to create again the /arge chamber in which the 
other, the lower overtones of ¢, which are the same as the char- 
acteristic overtones of 0, can resonate. 
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If the high overtones of e disappear from the resonance tone, 
as a result of the changed shape of the mouth cavity which, as 
we saw in the preceding section, was caused by the relaxing of 
the tension of the large muscle, the genioglossus, is it probable 
that they also disappear from the cord tone? I think it is; for 
the same cause that brought about the relaxing of the genioglossus, 
namely, a weakening of the energy of the reaction, would also 
produce a weakening of the energy of the stimulus to the vocal 
cords; and it is a well-known fact of physics that a reduction of the 
energy which is applied to a vibrating cord is accompanied by a 
suppression of the higher overtones; the more lightly a cord vi- 
brates the more nearly does it approach a pure tone. This can 
be easily tested by striking, first gently, then strongly, a note on 
the piano; the strong stroke will bring out clearly some high par- 
tials which will not be heard when the stroke is light. The re- 
duction of the energy of the vibration is also accompanied by a 
lowering of the tension of the vocal cords (for the organism works 
as a whole) resulting in a lowering of the actual pitch of the cord 
tone. This is, however, not the essential point in the explana- 
tion of the change of e to 0. We can pronounce any vowel at 
almost any pitch in the ordinary range of the voice. The high 
partials which distinguish e from o are eliminated, mot by a lower- 
ing of the pitch of the cord tone, but as was stated above, by a /ower- 
ing of the energy or force of the vibration. But this much is true, 
that there is a natural tendency of the resonance tone and the 
cord tone to follow each other. As the pitch of the voice falls 
we are inclined to use the o and ~ tongue positions, and as it rises 
we prefer the e and 7 positions, and conversely. All singers know 
that it is difficult to sing a high note on the sound wu, or a low one 
on the sound 7. So we may say that there is a natural and in- 
stinctive adjustment of the parts of the organ of speech to each 
other. The reduction of the stress, or energy, brings about a 
change in the shape of the resonance chamber and a correspond- 
ing change in the quality of the cord tone. 


IV. Loss or SYLLABLE OF REDUPLICATION 


Reduplication served originally to express the idea of repe- 
tition or frequency. But if one does a thing repeatedly, then, 
by implication, one has done the thing formerly. This element 
of the completed or perfect act, or the past time, then became the 
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dominant one in the concept, and the raison d’étre of reduplication 
having disappeared, the syllable itself began to be lost. This 
loss in Germanic was encouraged by two facts: first, the new vowel 
0, which had been evolved by natural process, constituted a dif- 
ference (as compared with e) great enough to carry with it the 
idea of past time in contrast to the present e; second, in the perfect 
plural the syllable of reduplication had so merged with the root 
in such verbs as némum (<nénmamé), gébum (<géghamé), that 
these forms were apparently without a reduplicating prefix; this 
no doubt encouraged the dropping of the reduplication in the 
singular. (Cf. Hirt, Der idg. Ablaut, p. 196.) This occurred long 
before the sound-changes known as Verner’s Law, so that at the 
time of that change the chief stress was on the root of the verb in 
the pret. singular, as in the present. 
V. ABLAUT IN SUBSTANTIVES 

A word must be said concerning the relation of the o- sound 
in nouns to the e-sound in related verbs, as Greek ddyuos, house, 
déuw, build, Aéyos, speech or word, Aéyw, speak, ydpos, that which 
is brought, tribute, gépw, bear; Germanic barn, “child’’, beran, 
“bear,” etc. Most such nouns are the names of the result of an 
act, or of something connected in some other way with an act. 
Speaking in terms of psychology, the act itself has been removed 
slightly from the focus of attention, supplanted by some special 
element connected with the act; the stimulus for the act itself 
is weakened, hence the intensity of the whole physical reaction 
which regularly accompanies the clear idea of the act is reduced, 
and the o-sound is produced instead of the e-sound. 

Originally there may have been some other sound-group with 
which this idea of the result of the act was associated; i. e., it is 
possible that Adyos, déuos, etc., do not represent the original form 
and accent. But this is an entirely unnecessary speculation. It 
is quite possible for the idea of the result of an act to become asso- 
ciated mentally with that reduced physical reaction itself, which 
resulted from the removal of the idea of the act to a region of only 
partial clearness of attention. 

VI. OrHER ABLAUT SERIES 

1. The ablaut é@, 6, Goth. létan, laflét; Greek pnyvupr, Eppwye, 
calls for no special discussion; the change of é to 6 is quite parallel 
to that of e to o. 
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2. The ablaut a, 0, Greek &yw, drive, dyuos, furrow, occurs 
in a few words. It presents some difficulties in connection with 
our theory. But I believe we can say this much, that, given a 
as the starting point, the primary reaction, then o represents in 
comparison with it a stage of reduced tension and energy. The 
change from e to o is the normal one, and the reduced stage of a 
was made to conform to this, partly from analogy, but also because 
there is no common intermediate stage between @ and o. This 
ablaut disappeared, of course, in Germanic. 

3. The Germanic ablaut a, 6, Goth. faran, for, may represent 
either IG. 0, 6, or a, d. This brings us to a discussion of such 
pairs as Greek gépos, but gwp, thief, romuéva, rouunv, shepherd; 
Latin régo, réx; édo, édi (Germanic ean, pret. *é); vénio, véni; 
fodio, fodi; légo, légi; etc. The explanation generally given, 
namely, that the short vowel was lengthened upon the loss of a 
following vowel, is good for such forms as gwp, gépos; réx, régo; 
but it is hardly satisfactory for the perfects vémi, légi, etc. It 
seems more probable that this type, with a lengthened vowel in 
the perfect, originated in verbs with an initial vowel, as Latin, 
édo, édi, *ddio, ddi, in which the long vowel represents a vocalic 
reduplication, e-edi, o-odi, etc., and that from these it was extended 
to verbs with an initial consonant. Another explanation is given 
by Sommer, Laut- und Formenlehre der lat. Sprache, p. 598. He 
holds that they are similar in formation to the Germanic preterite 
plurals némum, gébum, and that 2 was carried over from the plural 
into the singular. 

VII. SumMARY 

I have tried to show, first, that from the point of view of psycho- 
logy there was a partial reduction of stress on the root syllable 
in all forms which show the vowel 0, as compared with an original e, 
and a still greater reduction of stress in those forms in which the 
vowel disappears altogether; and secondly, that in the light of 
physiology and physics, the sound 0, as compared with an asso- 
ciated sound e, actually represents and corresponds to a reduction 
of stress and muscular tension of the whole organ of speech. I 
may say that I have submitted these propositions to specialists 
in these three fields of science, and they all assure me that the 
statements here made are in accord with generally accepted views 
in the respective branches. 
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Should we not then abandon the customary distinction between 
qualitative and quantitative ablaut, between “Abténung” and 
“Abstufung,’’ and say that all ablaut is quantitative, resulting 
from a greater or less reduction of the stress and muscular tension 
on the syllable in question; that the change of vowel quality is 
merely an incidental but necessary result of this reduction; and 
should we not abandon the view that both o and e are full-grade 
vowels (“‘Vollstufen”) of ablaut, and recognize that the o-grade is 
really the reduced grade, the intermediate stage between the 
e-sound and the complete loss of the sonant element? The so 
called reduced grade a is, I believe, of no special significance; it 
represents nothing more than some sonant element in consonant 
combinations which would otherwise be unpronounceable, as 
*datés; but it does not always occur here, e. g., in forms like Latin 
pedis << *padés, and Germanic pp. *gebanas< *gabanas, in which 
the difficulty of pronouncing is overcome by retaining or restoring 
the full e-sound which is normally associated with the simple 
root. And it certainly is not necessary to postulate a in connec- 
tion with /, r, m, n, because the liquids and nasals can be pro- 
nounced easily as sonants in connection with consonants. 

C. M. LorsPeIcu. 
University of Cincinnati. 
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LESSING’S FEELING FOR CLASSIC RHYTHMS 


In the fields of philology and literary criticism, Lessing claimed 
to go back of traditional interpretations to the sources, sweeping 
away all baser accretions, and referring to pure Greek examples 
as embodying the highest standard from which there is no appeal. 

Severe “classical”’ studies (well represented in Lessing’s puri- 
tanical father) were a proud tradition in the straitened home of 
his boyhood; at the St. Afra school there was a decided stress 
laid upon antique learning—but this was a rather dusty and 
formal learning, with too little of the authentic sweetness of the 
Attic charm; it was apprehended intellectually, rather than sen- 
suously. 

The eighteenth century walked in metrical darkness, and was 
far removed from a direct, simple feeling for original values. 
Among Lessing’s own verse we find sundry Latin hexameters and 
distichs, as well as four verses in hendecasyllables.' All of these 
seem formally correct, and all bear the marks of having been 
done rather mechanically, with little indication of musical feel- 
ing. In a letter of April 2, 1757,2 occur ten good Latin senarii, 
which are possibly Lessing’s own work. 

In seeking to arrive at an estimate of Lessing’s attitude toward 
the harmonies of classic verse, we may begin with his earliest 
public utterance concerning the Messias (Nov. 1749), a fling at 


Reichel’s appreciation of that work: “Er dringt . . . nicht in 
das Innere dieses Heldengedichts ein. ... Er fangt an zu 


lesen; er sperrt Maul und Nase aut, und sieht das Sylbenmaasz 
an, wie die Kuh das neue Thor. Er entdeckt unentdeckliche 
Schénheiten darinne [as if that were not a legitimate function of 
criticism!] und giebt dadurch einen Beweis von der Feinheit und 
der scharfen Ausdehnung des Trommelfells seiner Ohren.’* Surely 
this is a most unworthy contempt for the delicate science of 
rhythms—a study which engaged the devoted attention of Diony- 


1The 113 verses translating the opening of Klopstock’s Messias (Sdmil. 
Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker V, 92) are usually ascribed to Lessing’s brother 
Theophilus. 

* XVII, 99. 

' Kritik tiber den Wohlklang des Sylben Maases in dem Heldengedichte, 
der Messias. Cf. Schriften, IV, 41. 
‘TV, 41. 
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sius and Longinus, of Cicero and Quintilian and Klopstock, and 
(perhaps most thorough of all German students of the subject) of 
Johann Heinrich Voss, who was anything but the palpitant Pie- 
tist whom Lessing subconsciously despised in Klopstock. As 
an especially absurd example of Reichel’s aesthetic sensibility, 
Lessing ridicules his admiration for the line: 


Sieh! itzt streckt schon der Sprészling der griinenden Ceder den Arm aus! 


probably as true-sounding a verse of the kind as could be found. 

Lessing, as far as we know, never attempted Horatian stanzas, 
either in Latin or German. Rhetorical effects claimed his interest 
in Vergil,® and he focused his attention upon meaning, rather 
than form. In discussing higher harmonies, he made the “ poetic 
period”’ the chief charm in the Aeneid. In 1750 he interprets 
Horace’s 


Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et arte 


merely as directed against “unharmonische Verse.”’ His frag- 
mentary treatise on the Pantomime of the Ancients (cir. 1749)® 
is largely concerned with dancing, but neglects the discussion of 
rhythms. In 1754 he published without protest the statement 
of Mylius that if Greek tragedy were written down as prose, 
no one could detect that it was in verse.® A few years later, in 
mentioning Klopstock’s brief treatise, Von der Nachahmung des 
griechischen Sylben Maaszes im Deutschen, it is plain to see that 
Lessing handles its substance in a gingerly fashion, and in most 
general terms. In the same article he quotes some of Fischart’s 
appalling German heroics,” observing, “Die Hexameter sind, 
nach der damaligen Zeit recht sehr gut.” 

Discussing Klopstock’s ode to Frederick V., Lessing says: 
“The metrical form which the poet chooses is Horatian;. . 
Throughout, the value of the syllables and of the caesura are 
observed exactly, a cause for greater admiration from the fact 
that until now the German language has been so unaccustomed 
to the Roman fetters.”" Had Lessing said, “these are as good 
5 XV, 438. 

* VITI, 45. 

7IV, 70. 

*XIV, 144. ; 

® Mylius, Schriften p. 308. 

10 VITI, 45. 

“TV, 400. 
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Asclepiadeans as are now practicable in German verse,’’ no fault 
could be found—but he marks the form welchen as an “exactly- 
observed” spondee, and makes the final cadence of the first three 
lines pyrrhic in place of iambic, despite the fact that two of them 
end in the words gebohren ward and Menschenfreund. The Gly- 
conic, however, which is identical with the first three lines save 
for the omission of one choriamb, he causes to end, properly, in 
an iambic cadence. In other words, trochee, spondee, pyrrhic, 
and iambus all looked alike to Lessing in the Third Asclepiadean 
strophe. One is compelled to think of Quintilian’s testimony 
as to the enormous difference to the Roman ear in the final cadence 
even of prose sentences. 

In Lessing’s printed scansion of Klopstuck’s Alcaics, again,” 
he darkens counsel by false quantities and metrical divisions, 
at the moment when he pretends to enlighten the uninstructed 
as to how to read and enjoy these verses: of gleich erschufst and 
of schnellen Hauch he makes dactyls; he mixes trochee and spondee 
in the early part of the verse, closes the fourth line correctly with 
a spondee, while ending the first three incorrectly with trochees. 
After such a confused treatment of form, I am free to confess 
that his dash of cold water, “Was fiir eine Verwegenheit, so ernst- 
lich um eine Frau zu bitten,” loses somewhat of its chill.“ 

In the 39th Litteraturbrief (1759: Schr. VIII, 85) Lessing 
mentions an English translation from Vergil which had appeared 
in London. The anonymous author establishes purely arbitrary 
rules as to position and prosody in general, and delivers himself 
in hexameters like these: 

Sicilian Muses to a Strain more noble ascend we! 
Woods and low Tamarisks delight not every fancy. 
Groves if we sing of, those Groves be worthy a Consul. 
Now is the last Epoch of song Cumaean arrived: 

A new and wondrous series of Things is arising. 

Lessing’s verdict on this astounding paraphrase is, “As far 
as I, a mere German, may pass judgment upon this new attempt, 

ZIV, 376. 

Only the serious, all-too-serious, student would reckon closely with 
Lessing’s breezy verses 

Horaz, wenn ich mein Midchen kiisse, . . . 
Dann seh ich, ohne kritsche Schliisse, 
Dich tiefer als zehn Bentleys ein— 


but if he had held to this thesis, it would have brought him about as far as he 
actually got in dealing with Horatian prosody. 
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it has succeeded excellently. I have not noted one verse here 
that could be scanned in more than one way, and I believe that 
we might be proud if we had many such good hexameters in Ger- 
man.” 

Of special interest is Lessing’s reaction to the Sapphic strophe. 
I beg indulgence for digression here into a field which is larger 
than the scope of this paper. After the decline of Roman culture, 
Christian hymns were written in good Latin Sapphics for centuries, 
such as the admirable productions of Gregory the Great, in the 
sixth century. Paulus Diaconus, two hundred years later, intro- 
duced a spurious embellishment in the way of a sort of interior 
rhyme in certain stanzas of the hymn U? queant laxis resonare 
fibris, though without neglecting quantities.“ In the ninth cen- 
tury we see in Hrabanus Maurus a carelessness as to quantity 
in a few end-syllables.“ As late as the 11th and 12th centuries 
there exist correct hymns of the sort. In the 12th century, how- 
ever, the hymn De Conceptione beatae Mariae virginis” shows the 
change to accentual verse. The outer appearance, number of 
syllables, general phrasing, are the same, but the quantities have 
suffered hopeless shipwreck (the first line, for instance, has but 
one short syllable, in place of the necessary four). 

At the time of the Humanist revival, scholarly poets went 
back to faultlessly correct church Sapphics:—Pius II, 1460; 
Sebastian Brant, 1494; Jacobus Montanus, Jakob Meyer, Eobanus 
Hessus, Erasmus, Melanchthon, George Buchanan, and the rest, 
though we have no testimony as to their exact vocal rendering. 
One of the very earliest of German “reproductions” is Martin 
Mylius’s Passio Christi of 1517," (written to the tune Ut queant 
laxis), which has taken on an utterly alien iambic cadence through- 
out, and rhymes together the three long lines. The last important 
collection just preceding Luther’s influence, the Hymnarius Sig- 
mundslust,® contains a considerable number of German repro- 
ductions of Latin Sapphic hymns, in which the bastard accentual 
scheme (which we know so well from the singing of Integer vitae 


™ Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 1, No. 127. 
6’ W., I, No. 137. 

1% W., I, No. 201. 

17 W., II, No. 1338. 

1 W., II, No. 1347 ff. 
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in student days) is fatally fixed upon German prosody and German 
consciousness: 

So wir des martrers tryumph ldblich feyren, 

Christum den Herren mit lob frélich singen, 

Ausz des erwélung Blasius ist khumen 

In khlaren Hymell.” 

The most of these hymns have no well-defined scheme of rhyme. 
So learned a metrist as Jakob Minor has no feeling against this 
accentual treatment of the strophe. Accidentally, it tallies with 
the word-accents in Integer vitae, but in such verses as 


Pinus, aut impulsa cupressus Euro 


it ruins the accent of the third word. 

Luther and his immediate imitators had little stomach for 
exotic niceties. Johann Kolrose, in 1532, superimposed upon 
the Sapphic not only end-rhyme, but inner rhyme:” 

Gott vatter Herre, Sun und haylger gayste, 

Wir bittend seere, dein genad uns layste 

Yetz und am ende, das der feynd nit schende, 
Uns von dir wende. 

The development toward the close of the sixteenth century is 
represented by Thomas Bremel,” who accents as in the preceding 
specimen, but uses the forms abab and aabb without inner rhyme. 
This form aabb remains the favorite “Sapphic” throughout the 
eighteenth century, and even until now. Before Klopstock, we 
need note in this field only Pyra and Lange’s strange attempts, 
of about 1745, in which the long lines are thrown into a straight- 
away iambic cadence, resembling the original only in having 
eleven syllables and no rhyme (Lange, it is to be recalled, passed 
as the leading Horatian in Germany): 

Ich hére lauschend auf der Lieder Innhalt, 
Die Zartlichkeit riihrt meine Brust. Ich fiihle 


Mich selbst. Die Sehnsucht zittert in den Saiten. 
Du denckest an mich! 


Returning to Lessing, we find only one deliverance in regard 


to this measure. In his preface to the works of Mylius (1754) he 
praises particularly certain Sapphic odes, “which keep very 


19 W., IT, No. 1398. 
20 W., ITI, No. 118. 
2 W., V. Nos. 67, 68 
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successfully to this delicate metrical form, and have many graceful 
passages’’—the “delicate metrical form” being, however, the 
pre-Klopstockian rhymed and accented stanza (the aabb type of 
Bremel), which obviously causes Lessing no distress whatever. 

I venture a few theoretical remarks based upon years of patient 
declamation, and upon the faith that ancient metrists spoke 
intelligently when they asserted that a long syllable has always 
the time-value of two short ones. The essence of the Sapphic, 
in my opinion, is the decorative figure — ~~ —W—-(also the chief 
ornamental pattern in the Alcaic): psychologically, the lighter 
élan of the trochee is followed by the settling down to a steady 
attack on the part of the spondee. I respectfully reject the 
accepted modern theory that these two units are of the same length 
as musical measures. Sappho and Horace did not toil through 
the night to elaborate this nice combination, if the rhythm moved 
inexorably onward, or failed to stay its feet and make delays. 
The hexameter, to be sure, forges ahead continuously, but these 
interrupted rhythms” were also pleasing to the ancient ear. It 
is true that Voss, in his Zeitmessung der deutschen Sprache (1802), 
affirms stoutly: “They all move im the same time, without which 
no order or harmony could exist-—for the dance must then degener- 
ate into a disorganized hopping”—but many modern musical 
compositions illustrate my contention. In Wolf-Ferrari’s La 
Vita Nuova (Canzone 13) is the movement (through subsequent 
single measures): 4-4; 3-4; 44; 44; 3-4; 3-4; 3-4; 44; 34. So 
in Pierné’s St. Francis: 4-4; 3-4; 44. In Harty’s Mystic Trum- 
peter, the “Procession of the Priests” (which offers suggestive 
analogies to the movement of the noblest of all Sapphic liturgic 
festival odes) proceeds, “In very precise rhythm,” to the cadence: 
3-4; 2-4; 3-4; 2-4; 3-4; 2-4; 3-4; 3-4; 3-4; 2-4; 3-4; 2-4; 3-4; 2-4; 
3-4—and so on. 

Some time ago the Chicago Choral Society gave an evening of 
Modern Greek Folk Songs. “Song and dance,” said Mr. Nicolay, 
in reviewing this performance, “are inseparable in these heroic 
expressions of Greek life. . . . Three types appear to dominate: 
the simple 3-4 rhythm, the 2-4, and an alternate of the two, which 
we commonly call 5-4 rhythm, strongly stressed and regular. 


=Cf. Quintilian’s percussiones rerradonuo, and his statement that the 
sequence, spondee plus trochee, as a closing prose cadence, was very gratifying 
to him. 
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It is remarkable, by the way, that the folk-song of S. E. Europe 
generally seems to find this 5-4 an instinctive dance-step.” 

Such steps are not unknown in co-educational circles. The 
well-liked “canter,” I am credibly informed, is a waltz-step, 
alternating with a two-step. Mr. Vernon Castle, whose practical 
feeling for rhythms is favorably spoken of, introduced in February 
1914 a new movement which he called “half-and-half.” “It is 
really a 5-step,” he commented, “and the count goes: 1, 2, 3; 
1, 2.”" All this has direct value when applied, for instance, to the 
scansion of Horace. There is no ground for prolonging the second 
syllable in the longer lines: it frequently falls within the bounds 
of a single longer word, where a vicarious lengthening is scarcely 
conceivable. The dance-rhythm is manifest: “Atqui corporis 
quoque motui, et signa pedum non minus saltationi quam modula- 
tionibus adhibet musica ratio numerorum.”™ And the poet’s own 
words in his ode dedicating the Carmen Saeculare, 

Lesbium servate pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum— 
what is this, in effect, but an intimation to the dancing maidens 
and youths that the measure is varied, and that they must “watch 
their step”’? 

In later years Lessing showed occasional, though hardly illumi- 
native interest in the whole subject. Klopstock made a short 
visit to Hamburg in June 1767, while Lessing resided in that 
city. The latter wrote to Nicolai on August 4: “Klopstock ist 
hier gewesen, und ich hatte manche angenehme Stunde mit ihm 
haben kénnen, wenn ich sie zu genieszen gewuszt. .. . Er hat 
auch ein ziemlich weitliuftiges Werk von den Griechischen Syl- 
benmaaszen geschrieben; worinn viel gutes kritisches Detail ist.”’ 
It is plain that Lessing evades here any discussion of the remarkable 
substance of Klopstock’s long work on metrics. On August 
14, he again writes: “Seit dem ich Klopstocks Abhandlung gelesen 
habe ich ganz eigene Grillen iiber die Prosodie gefangen. Ich 
will sie ehstens zu Papier bringen und Ihrer und Moses Beurtheil- 
ung unterwerffen.” 

This project was not carried out, though it is doubtless referred 
to in the letter to Ramler of Nov. 6, 1768, where Lessing asks for 
Ramler’s translation of the odes of Horace, with the indication of 


* Quintil., 9, 4, 139. 
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their relative difficulty in reproduction in German, as well as an 
opinion as to their relative rank in euphony.™ In the Collectanea 
(1768-1775) is preserved a note:* “I had once the idea of deter- 
mining the effect of various metrical feet by reference to the dif- 
ferent kinds of pulse-beats. I planned to learn from the physi- 
cians whether (and in what way) a different kind of pulse-beat 
was the especial concomitant of each violent emotion; .. . I 
then proposed to investigate the different metrical feet, and make 
sure which one coincided with each especial kind of pulse-beat 

. which would naturally, then, be those which best correspond 
to the emotions which are connected with such pulse-beats. . . . 
A physician at Nancy, Mr. Marquet, has published a work “On 
the Method of Determining the Pulse-Rate through Music.” 
The Author claims that a natural pulse has the same rhythm as 
the minuet. . . . The more the pulse varies from the cadence 
of the minuet, the more it approaches pathological conditions. 
; I must read this work at my earliest opportunity.” We 
find also a suggestion™ that a study of Ennius’s procedure in taking 
over the hexameter into Latin might shed light on the problem 
of writing heroic verse in German. 

The foregoing survey, which is farily complete, leads to group- 
ing Lessing among those of whom Klopstock mildly asserts (I 
am inclined to believe with a direct aim at Lessing): “Es giebt 
Kenner, die zwar die Alten gelesen, aber sich nicht so genau um 
ihre Versarten bekiimmert haben, das sie die Nachahmung dersel- 
ben entscheidend sollten beurtheilen kénnen.”’ 

James Tart HATFIELD. 

Northwestern University. 


* Ramler himself showed very striking advance in using the forms of 
Horace’s odes between, say, 1767 and 1789. 
%* XV, 279. 
* XV, 266. 
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TRACES OF THE WARS OF LIBERATION IN THE SECOND 
PART OF FAUST 
I 


When Karl von Holtei, the well-known actor and novelist, 
in 1828, visited Weimar where he gave a series of successful drama- 
tic readings, he was honored with an invitation to Goethe’s house. 
After dinner Goethe engaged him in a conversation, during which 
the poet told him that he had heard good reports in regard to his 
readings, and at the same time explained why he had not been 
present at the meetings. Encouraged by Goethe’s remarks Hol- 
tei, who was to read Helena the following day, ventured to 
ask the poet about a certain passage which he did not understand. 
Holtei’s account of this part of the interview runs as follows: 
“Ew. Excellenz!” sagte ich fest, denn jetzt wollte ich doch etwas 
Positives mitnehmen, “ich soll morgen die zu Faust gehérige 
Helena vorlesen. Ich habe mir zwar alle Miihe damit gegeben, 
aber alles verstehe ich doch nicht. Méchten Sie mir nicht z. B. 
erkliren, was eigentlich damit gemeint sei, wenn Faust an Helenas 
Seite die Landgebiete an einzelne Heerfiihrer verteilt? Ob eine 
bestimmte Andeutung”. . . Er liess mich nicht ausreden, sondern 
unterbrach mich sehr freundlich: “Ja, ja, ihr guten Kinder, wenn ihr 
nur nicht so dumm wiret! Hierauf liess er mich stehen.” 

The passage on which Holtei hoped to get some light, with 
the encouraging result just mentioned, is the one which I propose 
to discuss in this paper. It is the episode (ll. 9419-9505) follow- 
ing the remarkable scene, during which Helena, with the celerity 
of the adept, falls in love with Faust at first sight and immediately 
takes a highly successful lesson in composing German poetry. 
While the two are sitting on the softly pillowed throne where they 
are soon “drawn nearer and nearer to each other, bending and 
swaying shoulder to shoulder, knee to knee, hand in hand,’’at 
the same time building lofty rhyme in concert, Phorkyas-Mephis- 
topheles enters violently, chides their ill-timed dalliance, and in- 
forms them that the lady’s husband, Menelaus, is coming, and 
with him his whole force, to storm the castle and to avenge his 
latest injuries. Faust is greatly annoyed by the bold interrup- 
tion, “not even in peril will he brook senseless violence,”’ and here 
he does not see any danger. At this moment “signals, explosions 
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from the towers (meaning, of course, the shooting of cannon), trum- 
pets and cornets and martial music are heard. A powerful army 
marches across the stage.” It is Faust’s army, the leaders of which 
separate themselves from their columns and step forward to take 
his orders. They are to drive Menelaus back to the sea where 
he may resume his old occupation of a pirate. Having accom- 
plished this, they are to partition and manage the conquered coun- 
try. Germanus is to have “the bays of Corinth,” the Goth is 
entrusted with “Achaia and its hundred dells,’”’ the Franks are to 
march to Elis, Messene is to be the Saxons’ share, and the Normans 
are to clear the sea and make Argolis great. Sparta, however, 
is to remain the territory of Helena who, as queen and patroness, 
will preside over these various dukedoms 

Having given these general orders, Faust descends from the 
throne, and the princes close a circle around him in order better 
to hear his instructions and commands, while the light-headed 
Greek chorus-girls express in appropriate dithyrambic strophes 
their admiration for Faust’s strategic talents. 

Picturesque and beautiful as this whole episode is, the careful 
reader will not refrain from asking what it all means. Turning 
to the most recent commentators, Erich Schmidt and his faithful 
double Witkowski, he is told that he must think of the conquest 
of the Peloponnesus in 1204 when William of Champlitte divided 
the country among his knights, and Guillaume of Villehardouin, 
like Helena, retained the sovereignity. 

Some readers will perhaps be satisfied with this sort of expla- 
nation which consists essentially of the unloading of a sufficient 
amount of learned matter upon difficult passages, in the confident 
belief that the proper understanding will grow of itself from under 
the well-fertilized ground. Other readers who are less easily 
contented will inquire why Goethe should have again emphasized 
the motif of the sacrifice or, in other words, why Mephistophe- 
les should interrupt the lovers at all and repeat the threat of the 
impending death of Helena and her companions, which he had 
used so successfully before, at the very moment when the union 
of Faust and Helena has progressed to a point so promising that 
the chorus feels justified in singing the customary epithalamium. 

It might, of course, be said that Goethe had introduced our 
episode as a sort of transition in order to justify the change of 
scene from the inner court-yard of the castle to the hilly and rocky 
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landscape of Arcadia where, later on, the offspring of Faust and 
Helena, the little rubber-man Euphorion, the poetic image of Lord 
Byron, is to be born and to find soon after a premature death by 
jumping from one of the rocks. In view of the fact, however, 
that the whole third act plays in the Peloponnesus, of which 
Arcadia is a part and in which Faust’s castle also is situated, no 
special device was necessary to bring about the change of scene or 
to explain Faust’s sudden resolution to celebrate the wedding in 
the grottoes of Arcadia situated near Sparta. Moreover, the 
necessity of introducing our episode seems still more doubtful 
if we remember that Faust, as well as Mephistopheles, must know 
that Menelaus is safely in the lower world, from which only Helena 
and her gay companions have been resurrected. 

The trouble which, owing to its loose connection with the 
plot, our episode has caused the critical reader since the time of 
Holtei’s unsuccessful interview, could have been avoided, at 
least during the last thirty years, had the commentators not over- 
looked on what occasion the episode originated. As early as 
1886, in the seventh volume of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, Professor 
A. Berger, published what is without question the original draft 
of Mephistopheles-Phorkyas song or speech (Il. 9419-9434): 

Buchstabiert in Liebes-Fibeln, 
Tandelnd griibelt ihr am Liebeln, 


Miissig liebelt ihr im Griibeln, 
Doch dazu ist keine Zeit etc. 


According to Berger the verses are written on a piece of paper 
which, in his opinion, may have served originally as the title-page 
of a manuscript. On one side of the leaf is written “Zu Wallen- 
steins Lager.” Separated from this inscription by a line, follow 
the words: Bey Gelegenheit des Ausmarsches der Weimarschen 
Freywilligen. There is no question in my mind that these words 
refer to the verses on the other side of the page and describe the 
occasion on which they originated. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this fact seems to me quite clear: the verses of Phorkyas 
as well as the entire episode which they introduce were suggested 
to Goethe by the momentous political events of the time and reflect 
the poet’s attitude toward the wars of liberation. 

To realize the full import of Goethe’s statement concerning 
the origin of our verses, a brief survey of his political views will 
be in place. 
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Contrary to Schiller, whose remarkable insight into the great 
forces of history and politics is now being recognized more and 
more, Goethe, despite his long and intimate connection with state 
affairs at Weimar, showed a lifelong want of interest, if not an 
innate aversion, in regard to all matters political. While it is true 
that his autobiography, his notes to the West-Oestliche Divan 
and his Materialien zur Geschichte der Farbenlehre show the deepest 
insight into the history of literature and civilization , he neverthe- 
less confesses with regard to political history: “die Weltgeschichte, 
der ich gar nichts abgewinnen konnte, wollte mir als Ganzes 
nicht in den Sinn.’’ Contemptuously he speaks of politics as 
“Torheiten ins Grosse,” and excuses his unconcern by saying: 
“fiir meine Person fand ich nichts Riatlicheres als die Rolle des 
Diogenes zu spielen und mein Fass zu wilzen.”” No wonder, 
therefore, that we find the same indifference also in his attitude 
toward German national affairs, an indifference which is perhaps 
best characterized by the words of the student in Avxerbach’s 
Keller: 

Dankt Gott mit jedem Morgen, 


Dass ihr nicht braucht fiirs Rém’sche Reich zu sorgen. 


To be sure there was little to inspire patriotic enthusiasm in 
the gradually decaying structure of the old German empire which 
Goethe knew so well from his experience with the Reichskammerge- 
richt at Wezlar, and with most of his contemporaries he shared 
the disbelief in the possibility or even the necessity of a national 
revival or reconstruction. Nor did Goethe fully realize the historic 
significance of the French revolution and its possible disastrous 
effects upon German political conditions. While in Hermann and 
Dorothea we hear the distant thunder of the approaching storm, 
the chief characters of the beautiful village story are little affected 
by it, and the idyllic peace of the picture remains undisturbed. 

The aloofness and retirement from the turmoil of the politi- 
cal world, which superficial observers have of late claimed to be 
the manifest destiny of the German mind, is characteristic of 
nearly all the classical productions, which originated during the 
interval of European peace between 1795 and 1806, the period of 
calm before death, as it has aptly been called. While in France 
during this period the lofty ideals of liberty and equality, of human- 
ity and cosmopolitanism, were gradually being perverted into 
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their very opposites, the same ideals found a new and much deeper 
interpretation in the works of the German classical poets. It 
would be unjust to deny that the men who created the new German 
spirit were devoid of a certain national impulse, but their patri- 
otism was of an etherial kind, and they addressed themselves to 
an imaginary ideal nation which had as yet no place in the world 
of harsh political realities. 

Again it was Schiller who foresaw as early as 1793 that out 
of the anarchy, into which the French revolution had developed, 
there would rise a despot who would lord not only over France 
but also over Europe. Schiller did not live to see the fulfillment 
of his prophecy as far as the final collapse of the old empire was 
concerned, and the reign of blood and terror which followed. It 
seems incredible now that Goethe, like Hegel and most of his 
contemporaries, did not only not feel the national humiliation 
but easily became reconciled to the new order of things and even 
idolized the man who had brought the fearful disaster upon Ger- 
many. 

This appalling absence of healthy patriotic feeling, manifest- 
ing itself in the perverse cult of the oppressor, lasted with Goethe 
until the defeat of Napoleon had been accomplished. When the 
news of the victory of Leipzig first reached Weimar, Goethe seemed 
stunned. We are told that for days he kept to his rooms in utmost 
excitement. W. von Humboldt, who saw him a week after the 
battle of Leipzig, writes on October 26, 1813: “die Befreiung 
Deutschlands hat noch bei ihm keine tiefe Wurzel geschlagen. Er 
glaubt zwar ernstlich daran, aber stellt mit vielen Phrasen und 
Gebirden vor, dass er sich an den vorigen Zustand einmal ge- 
wohnt habe, dass alles da schon in Ordnung und Gleis gewesen sei 
und der neue nun hart falle.” 

A few weeks afterwards, on November 19th, Louise Seidler, 
the artist, to whom we owe an excellent portrait of Goethe, saw 
him and writes about their meeting as follows: “Auch meinte 
er: man miisse sich auf alle Art zerstreuen und er arrangiere 
jetzt seine Kupferstiche nach den Schulen, dass sei Opium fiir 
die jetzige Zeit. Nimm dies wie du willst: mir war es leid, dass 
er fiir die jetzige Zeit, die zwar lastenvoll, aber iiberall gross und 
herrlich ist, Opium will. Auch meinte er: es sei unrecht, von den 
Studierenden und Professoren mit in den Kampf ziehen zu wollen, 
da jetzt schon so viel geschehe, dadurch Wissenschaften gestért 
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und so weiter wiirden. Uebrigens liess er sich nicht weiter tiber 
die Sachen aus; aber dass er nicht dafiir enthusiasmirt ist, be- 
weist er doch auch, indem er seinem Sohne verweigert sich unter 
die Freiwilligen zu stellen, der es wiinscht und in kein gutes Licht 
durch sein Bleiben gestelit wird.” 

Deplorable as it is to see the greatest German poet look for 
an opiate in order to make himself insensible to the great national 
rising about him, it is at the same time significant that he should 
view his favored occupations as a narcotic, and we can under- 
stand why later, when he was requested to write the “Festspiel” 
for the Berlin celebration of the liberation, the story of Epimeni- 
des, the Greek Rip van Winkle, who slept away a part of his life, 
should appeal to him. So deeply had Goethe lost himself in the 
dreamland of classicism and so thoroughly had he become a Greek, 
that he seemed to have lost his national consciousness. He was to 
experience, however, that the mighty waves of the popular rising, 
which surged about him were not to be resisted, and that the pa- 
triotic awakening was to seize him also. 

During the latter part of November 1813, Duke Karl August 
who had severed his connection with the Rhine League, issued a 
call for volunteers to participate in the campaign against Napoleon. 
Among the many who responded were Goethe’s son, who had finally 
overcome his father’s objections, and Dr. Kieser, professor of 
medicine at Jena, whom Goethe had also tried to dissuade. The 
flames of patriotic enthusiasm had thus spread to Goethe’s own 
hearth. If we desire to know what transpired in his soul during 
the days of inner suffering and struggle which ended in the self- 
victory expressed in the lines of Epimenides Erwachen: 

Doch schim ich mich der Ruhestunden, 

Mit Euch zu leiden war Gewinn; 

Denn fiir den Schmerz, den Ihr empfunden, 

Seid Ihr auch grésser als ich bin 
we must turn to Professor Kieser’s letter of December 12, 
1813. Kieser’s writes: “Um 6 Uhr ging ich zu Goethe. Ich 
fand ihn allein, wunderbar aufgeregt, gliihend, ganz wie im Kiigel- 
schen Bilde. Ich war zwei Stunden bei ihm und ich habe ihn 
zum ersten Male nicht ganz verstanden. Mit dem engsten con- 
fidentiellen Zutrauen teilte er mir grosse Plane mit und forderte 
mich zur Mitwirkung auf .. . Ich fiirchtete mich beinah vor 
ihm; er erschien mir, wie ich mir als Kind die goldnen Drachen 
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der chinesischen Kaiser dachte, die nur die Majestat tragen kénnen. 
Ich sah ihn nie so furchtbar heftig, gewaltig, grollend; sein Auge 
gliihte, oft mangelten die Worte und dann schwoll sein Gesicht 
und die Augen gliihten, und die ganze Gestikulation musste dann 
das fehlende Wort ersetzen. Ich habe seine Worte und Plane, 
aber ihn selbst nicht verstanden . . . Er sprach iiber sein Leben, 
seine Taten, seinen Wert mit einer Offenheit und Bestimmtheit 
die ich nicht begriff. Ob ihn der grosse Plan, den ich Ihnen nur 
miindlich sagen kann, so ergriff? Dann muss ich ihn noch mehr 
schitzen und sein Zutrauen gegen mich ehren.” 

Unfortunately Kieser does not disclose the nature of Goethe’s 
great plan, but there is little doubt that it was concerned with the 
patriotic national movement, in which he had now resolved to 
participate. It was during those turbulent days and hours that 
the poet came to realize the irresistible force of the sacred popular 
will aspiring to freedom and unity, or, as he has it in Des Epi- 
menides Erwachen: 

Briider auf! die Welt zu befreien! 
Ehre winkt, die Zeit ist gross. 
Alle Gewebe der Tyranneien 
Haut entzwei und reisst Euch los! 
Hinan! Vorwiirts- Hinan! 

Und das Werk, es werde getan! 


So erschallt nun Gottes Stimme, 

Denn des Volkes Stimme, sie erschallt, 

Und, entflammt von heil’gem Grimme, 

Folgt des Blitzes Allgewalt. 

Hinan! Vorwarts- Hinan! 

Und das grosse Werk wird getan! 
From this time on Goethe was heart and soul with his people 
again. 

On January 31, the Weimar volunteers marched out. On the 
preceeding evening, at Goethe’s request, ‘“‘Wallenstein’s Lager” 
was performed, to which he had added a final scene appropriate 
to the memorable event and culminating in a tribute to the patrio- 
otic and prophetic genius of his great friend Schiller: 

Und so hat der Dichter das Wahre gesagt, 

Wie wir es denn alle nun wissen. 

Thr Jiinglinge seid, so wie es nun tagt, 

Zum Marsch und zum Streite beflissen. 
Gedenket an uns in der blutigen Schlacht, 
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Und habt ihr das Werk mit, das grosse, vollbracht, 
So bringt uns, was Ihr uns genommen! 

It would indeed have been strange, had Goethe failed to con- 
fide what moved his deepest breast during these historic moments 
to the poem to which, more than to any other, he was wont to 
entrust the secrets of his inner life. While the martial tunes of 
the marching volunteers were ringing through the streets of Weimar, 
Goethe had Mephistopheles, who often embodies the poet’s con- 
science, utter the violently reproachful verses: 

Buchstabiert in Liebesfibeln 

Tandelnd griibelt nur am Liebeln, 
Miissig liebelt fort im Griibeln! 

Doch dasu ist keine Zeit. 

Fihlt ihr nicht ein dumpfes Wettern? 
Hort nur die Trompete schmettern! 
Das Verderben ist nicht weit, 
Menelas mit Volkeswogen 

Kommt auf euch herangezogen, 
Riistet euch zum herben Streit. 

From the lofty height, to which the patriotic rising had carried 
Goethe, his previous occupation appears to him now as a frivolous 
dalliance. Like Faust he had trifled away his time in the dream- 
land of classicism while his people were fighting for their national 
existence, and like Faust he had resented as a bold interruption 
of his ideological reclusion all tidings of approaching danger. 
By a curious metamorphosis in the poet’s imagination, however, 
Menelaus now seems to have become identified with Napoleon, 
who no longer is the poet’s idol but the enemy threatening with his 
hordes Faust’s ideal realm.! To defend this ideal kingdom of 
Graeco-Germanic culture, symbolized by the union between 
Faust and Helena, Faust is aroused to heroic activity and summons 
the military forces of all the German peoples. It is here where the 
allusions to the contemporary events become so unmistakably 
transparent that the commentators accuse Goethe of violating 
poetic probability, although they do not understand why it was 


"How Goethe’s attitude toward Napoleon changed during this time from 
adulatory hero-worship to the point of calling him a satanic force from the abyss, 
may be seen from the following lines in Des Epimenides Erwachen: 

Und was dem Abgrund kiihn entstiegen, 

Kann durch ein ehernes Geschick 
Den halben Erdkreis iibersiegen, 
Zum Abgrund muss es doch zuriick! 
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done so. The stage direction: signals, explosions from the towers, 
trumpets and cornets, martial music, marching of a powerful 
army, reflect directly the marching out of the Weimar volunteers. 
The spirit of the irresistible bravery of the troops, composed of 
Germans from the North and Prussians from the East, which 
freed their fatherland from the oppressor, rings through Faust’s 


words: 
Mit angehaltnem stillen W iiten, 
Das euch gewiss den Sieg verschafft, 
Ihr, Nordens jugendliche Bliite, 
Ihr, Ostens blumenreiche Kraft. 


In Stahl gehiillt, vom Stahl umwittert, 
Die Schar, die Reich um Reich zerbrach, 
Sie treten auf, die Erde schiittert, 

Sie schreiten fort,"es dorinert nach. 


Drangt ungesiumt von diesen Mauern 
Jetzt Menelas dem Meer zuriick! 

Dort irren mag er, rauben, lauern, 
Ihm war es Neigung und Geschick. 

It is significant that Goethe still conceives the political organi- 
zation of his nation to be a sort of feudal system consisting of the 
old mediaeval “nations,” such as the Franks, the Goths, the 
Saxons and the Normans, who are Faust’s vassals. The bond 
which unites them, however, is not one of mere vassalage, but is the 
the bond of fielty to the Graeco-Germanic civilization embodied 
in the union of Faust and Helena. What hovers immediately 
before Goethe’s mind is the ideal German nation without a poli- 
tical body, to which he and Schiller, W. v. Humboldt and Fichte 
addressed their works. At the same time there rises before his 
vision, though subconsciously, the modern conception of the 
national State, the essence of which is might. Having accom- 
plished the conquest of Menelaus, the various commanders, who 
are given dukedoms, shall lay the spoils of victory at Helena’s 
feet. Although independent in the control and enjoyment of 
their newly gained possessions, they will together make their 
prowess and strength known abroad in the interest of the new 
empire. 

Herzoge soll ich euch begriissen, 
Gebietet Spartas Kénigin; 3% 
Nun legt ihr Berg und Tal zu Fiissen, 
Und euer seijdesReichs.Gewinn. 
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Dann wird ein jeder hiuslich wohnen, 
Nach aussen richten Kraft und Blitz; 
Doch Sparta soll euch iiberthronen, 


Der Kénigin verjahrter Sitz. 


All-Einzeln sieht sie euch geniessen 
Des Landes, dem kein Wohl gebricht; 
Ihr sucht getrost zu ihren Fiissen 
Bestitigung und Recht und Licht. 


Ill 


The interpretation, based upon external as well as internal 
evidence, which I have given this episode in the preceding pages, 
finds further corroboration in the various paralipomena and prose 
sketches, which clearly show us the gradual development of the 
third act in the Second Part of Faust. Among these sketches, 
which disclose how Goethe struggled with the problem of recon- 
ciling the classical and the romantic, it is only the one designated 
by Erich Schmidt in his edition of the Paralipomena und Schemata 
(Goethes Werke XV, 2; Weimar 1888.) as No. 166? which throws 
any light upon our episode. From this we may conclude that 
this sketch originated either simultaneously with the episode or 
immediately after it, and that the sketches 162-165, as well as 
167, which do not contain this reference, are of an earlier date. 
Comparing sketches 162-165 inclusive, we observe that in these 
schemes Goethe had not yet found the connecting link between 
the first part of the act, conceived in the classical style, and 
the romantic second part. The very existence of these various 
sketches seems to indicate that the poet, biased by classical pre- 
conceptions, was in doubt as to how he would accomplish the 
transition to the romantic. 

2 Paralipomenon 166: Hlelena]. zu sich einladend. F{aust]. Gegen- 
kompl{iment]. [a R Ring Handkuss Schirpe] Thorwiichter mit Geschenken 

. Werth H. Frage nach dem Reim. F. Einklang Nationalitét Anklang der 
Entfernung von Ort und Zeit Phforkyas]. Heftige Nachricht von Menelas 
Anriicken [a R Aus der grossen Leere Bediirfniss des Eingreifens]. H. Schuz 
verlangend Faust verspr(echen des Prfeises] Voriiberziehenden. Vorst{ellung] 
. .. [a R mit Haken, Schicksal Menelas, Seeriiuber, dariiber: Germane 
Corint Gothen Argos Franken Elis Sachsen Messene Normannen Mantinea 
Sparta Sitz der K[énigin] Siegerchor Im Geschiiz (Explosion) H. Furchtsam sich 
anschmiegend (Zelt statt des Throns hinweg geholt) Chor Wer verdicht es 
unserer Kénigin. Tanz oben Phorkyas interloquiert. Chor zu d. Phorkyas 
schilt Nachricht der Entbindung Nennst du ein Wunder das? Faust Helena 
Euphorion Kunsstiicke Todt 
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It was the stirring events of the wars of liberation which, as 
we have seen, suddenly brought about the inner change in Goethe 
and his conversion to nationalism, and which inspired the compo- 
sition of our episode. The transition long sought-for was found 
thereby. Traces of Goethe’s change of heart are clearly to be 
seen in sketch 166, in which the fundamental ideas embodied in 
the final form of the poem are here expressed in a more abstract 
manner. Thus we find stated in clear terms the idea of nation- 
ality which has dawned upon the poet and has guided the poetic 
composition. Moreover, the marginal note: “Aus der grossen 
Leere Bediirfniss des Eingreifens,”” with which thus far the com- 
mentators have been unable to do anything, must be interpreted, 
in my opinion, 2s a direct reference to the transition from mere 
dreaming to action, the transition which, thanks to Fichte. then 
had taken place in the German nation as well as in Goethe. 

That Goethe finally planned to introduce contemporary events 
to a still greater extent, seems to follow, in my opinion, very defi- 
nitely from the initial words of sketch 168. As the close of 
sketch 165 indicates, the poet originally intended to treat Menelaus’ 
approach as a clever ruse of Mephistopheles to deliver Helena 
into Faust’s arms. After this purpose had been achieved, Mephis- 
topheles was simply to announce Menelaus’ departure. As we 
have seen, it was only as a result of the wars of liberation that the 
motive of a real war by a large army was introduced. The wars 
of liberation furnished the prototype not only for this war but 
also for the idea of a celebration of victory and peace. I see in 
the words: “Beschreibung des Friedens Fernes Donnern. Freu- 
denschiessen,”” the echo of the German peace celebrations, for 
one of which, in May 1814, a few months after the marching out 
of the Weimar volunteers, Goethe composed the Festspiel Des 
Epimenides Erwachen. Sketch 168, which explicitly provides 
for a peace celebration, must therefore have originated either 
contemporaneously with Des Epimenides Erwachen or im- 
mediately succeeding it. The reason why Goethe later dropped 
the plan of a peace celebration presumably was the sane second- 


* Paralipomenon 168: Abzug der Fiirsten. Beschreibung des Friedens 
Fernes Donnern. Freudenschiessen. Anschmiegen. Zelt statt des Throns. 
Chor schlaft ein. Phorkyas erweckend. Nachricht von der Entbindung. Chor: 
Nennst du ein Wunder das Helena. Faust Euphorion. Kunststiicke. Freudige 
Eitelkeit Tod Aufgehobener Zauber. 
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thought that the presupposition of the plot—the driving away 
of Helena’s legal husband—did not justify such a celebration. 

One of the most important results of the wars of liberation is, 
without doubt, to be found in the change in Goethe’s attitude toward 
classical antiquity. At this time he became impressed with the 
conviction that a national civilization, purely German and inde- 
pendent of classical models, was possible as well as necessary. 
As K. Burdach has pointed out (Goethe-Jahrbuch XI, 17) it is 
from this period that the lines date: 

Wir sind vielleicht zu antik gewesen, 
Nun wollen wir es moderner lesen. 

This change in Goethe’s sentiment found its most profound and 
beautiful expression also in that part of Faust which we have 
here been considering. When Phorkyas announces the miracu- 
lous birth of Euphorion, and the Chorus, after the style of classical 
enthusiasts, reminds him of the equally marvellous origin of Her- 
mes, adding that 

All, that still happeneth 
Now in the present, 


Sorrowful echo ’tis 
Of days ancestral, more noble; 


Phorkyas replies (while “a beautiful, purely melodious music 
of stringed instruments resounds from the cave” to which “all 
listen, and soon appear deeply moved”’): 

Hodret allerliebste Klinge, 

Macht euch schnell von Fabeln frei! 


Eurer Gétter alt Gemenge, 
Lasst es hin, es ist vorbei. 


Niemand will euch mehr verstehen, 
Fordern wir doch héhern Zoll: 
Denn es muss von Herzen gehen, 
Was auf Herzen wirken soll. 


It is of the utmost significance that the Chorus, overcome by the 
melodious tones, the creation of the modern era of subjectivity, 
answers Phorkyas in the following verses: 

Bist du, fiirchterliches Wesen, 

Diesem Schmeichelton geneigt, 


Fiihlen wir als frisch genesen, 
Uns zur Tranenlust erweicht. 
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Lass der Sonne Glanz verschwinden, 
Wenn es in der Seele tagt, 

Wir im eignen Herzen finden, 

Was die ganze Welt versagt. 


This tribute to the inwardness and the spiritual depth of 
German romanticism, as opposed to the frigid character of ancient 
plastic art, would have been impossible during Goethe’s strictly 
classical period, and it seems to me highly probable, therefore, 
that the origin of these verses is contemporary with the jubilant 
closing strophes of Epimenides Erwachen and their emphasis 
upon “das Innere:” 


So rissen wir uns ringsherum 

Von fremden Banden los! 

Nun sind wir Deutsche widerum, 
Nun sind wir wieder gross. 

So waren wir und sind es auch, 

Das edelste Geschlecht, 

Von biederm Sinn und reinem Hauch 
Und in der Taten Recht. 


Und Fiirst und Volk, und Volk und Fiirst 
Sind alle frish und neu, 

Wie Du Dich nun empfinden wirst, 

Nach eigenem Sinne frei! 

Wer dann das Innere begehrt, 

Der ist schon gross und reich; 

Zusammen haltet Euren Wert 

Und Euch ist Niemand gleich. 


Jutrus GOEBEL. 
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THE HANS SACHS STAGE IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
MARTHA 


The stage of Hans Sachs has been the subject of two special 
studies, a short incomplete one by Anton Glock,' and more recently 
a very full one by Max Herrmann.? The latter attempts a de- 
tailed reconstruction of the stage on which plays of Hans Sachs 
were performed in the Church of St. Martha in Niirnberg, and 
this study of the same subject will consider first the validity of 
Herrmann’s conclusions. 

Any attempt to reconstruct the stage of an early period wholly 
or largely upon the basis of stage directions is attended with 
great difficulties and uncertainties. In the case of Hans Sachs 
there is the favorable circumstance that he not only wrote plays, 
but, at least in the decade from 1550 to 1560, directed master- 
singer performances of his own plays, and may well have had this 
dual relationship in mind in both text and stage directions of the 
plays written during these years. There is also the circumstance 
that the two chief places where his plays were performed are both 
preserved, probably much as they were in his time. These two 
places, the chief “theaters” of Niirnberg for many years, were 
the Church of St. Martha, which for almost a century following the 
Reformation was not used for church services, and the refectory 
of the Dominican Monastery. The refectory, a plain rectangular 
hall, about seventy-five feet long and twenty-six feet wide, offers 
no peculiar conditions to help even in determining the position of 
the stage, to say nothing of any aids to its reconstruction. Herr- 
mann confines his reconstruction therefore to the stage of St. 
Martha, attempting to adapt to its particular conditions the stage 
directions of those plays of Hans Sachs which were written in or 
after the year 1550. 

Before examining Herrmann’s reconstruction it is desirable 
to consider his justification for interpreting Hans Sachs’ stage 
directions so definitely and exclusively in terms of the conditions 
of St. Martha. His first justification is that suggested above— 
only St. Martha has conditions that might be helpful for such an 


1 Die Biihne des Hans Sachs. Passau, 1903. A Munich dissertation. 
?Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance. Berlin, 1914. 
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attempt, but he says further (page 21): “It is the more permis- 
sible to take this place alone into account, since the archival 
sources give it first place; usually its use is granted by the city 
authorities, and so the arrangement of the play must be calculated 
to fit its conditions.” What information pertinent to this point 
do the archives really give? The large number of archival notices 
pertaining to the drama* is due to the fact that public dramatic 
performances required the permission of the city council. There 
is reason to believe that there were also at times other perfor- 
mances, of which we have no record, given in the private “Sing- 
schulen” of the mastersingers. A cursory glance through the 
archival notices from 1550 to Sach’s death in 1576 shows that 
usually there were two companies each year performing plays 
of Hans Sachs during the “theater season,” that this season was 
a comparatively short one, beginning generally at Candlemas 
(Feb. 2) and extending at the latest to the Sunday after Easter, 
that for the decade from 1550 to 1560 Hans Sachs appears almost 
every year as the leader of a company of players, that during 
the latter half of this decade and beyond it up to the year of the 
poet’s death a certain Jérgen Frélich appears as leader of a com- 
pany performing usually also plays of Hans Sachs. Examining 
more carefully the important decade from 1550 to 1560, we find 
in 1551 the first mention of permission to use St. Martha, granted 
however “because it had been used the year before.” In the 
same year we see from other notices that Hans Sachs is giving 
plays. That his company is the one allowed the use of St. Martha 
is perhaps probable, but not certain. The archives show Hans 
Sachs giving plays in 1552 and 1554, with no indication of the 
place where they were given. There is no mention of master- 
singer plays in 1553 or 1555. In the season of 1556 we find for 
the first time clear evidence of the two companies, one directed 
by Hans Sachs and one by Jérgen Fréhlich, but with no mention 
of the places of performance. In 1557 we find the two companies 
again and learn definitely that Sachs is this year in the Dominican 
monastery and the knife-smiths under Frélich in St. Martha. 
In 1558 there are apparently the same two companies with no 
mention of places. In 1559 we find them again, with Frélich 
in St. Martha, and likewise in 1560, with Frélich again in St. 


* Published by Hampe. Theaterwesen in Niirnberg, 1900. 
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Martha. After 1560 Hans Sachs’ name does not appear again 
as leader of a company. 

From the archives then we find Frélich mentioned as being 
in St. Martha in 1557, 1559, and 1560 and we find also that in 
subsequent years he is practically always in this church, to which 
he seems to have had a sort of traditional claim. Hans Sachs 
is in the Dominican monastery in 1557. This is the only actual 
mention in the archives of the place of his performances. We 
may be perfectly sure however that he was in the monastery in 
1559 and 1560, since we know that Frélich had St. Martha in 
these years. Furthermore, since Frélich practically always had 
St. Martha, it is entirely reasonable to assume that he had it 
and Sachs had the monastery in 1556 and 1558. So we see that 
for the last half of this decade, Sachs directed his plays apparently 
exclusively in the Dominican monastery. These are the very 
years, too, in which Sachs shows his greatest activity as a play- 
wright. During the early part of the decade he may possibly 
have directed performances in St. Martha, although we have no 
definite knowledge of it. These facts and inferences from the 
archives connect Hans Sachs as a director of plays much more 
closely with the monastery stage than with that of St. Martha and 
are thus in direct conflict with the contrary assumption which 
underlies Herrmann’s whole reconstruction attempt. 

For the development of his stage reconstruction Herrmann 
has taken a single play, selected, as he states, somewhat at random 
from those written in or after 1550, and has made it the center 
of his study, analyzing it very fully and bringing in incidents 
and details from other plays only when they are needed. This 
makes his argument rest to a somewhat unnatural degree upon 
this one play, one out of almost a hundred written in the years 
following 1550, and makes it important to consider the probability 
of this particular play having been written with the St. Martha 
stage in mind. The play is der huernen Sewfrid of Sept. 14, 1557. 
Its composition falls thus a few months after the theatrical season 
of 1557, in which, as we have seen, the archives inform us definitely 
that Hans Sachs was giving his plays on the monastery stage, 
and it falls in the midst of the five-year period from 1556 to 1560, 
during which his connection was probably exclusively with the 
monastery. It seems therefore utterly unreasonable to assume 
that in this play, or, for that matter, in any of the fifty-seven 
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plays of this five-year period, the stage directions were made 
especially applicable to the stage conditions of St. Martha, where 
Frélich was giving plays of Sachs, and not to the conditions of 
the monastery stage, where Sachs was directing performances of 
his own plays. But to assume his directions applicable in a like 
degree to both stages is to take from them that very feature of 
special adaptation to the peculiar conditions of St. Martha upon 
which Herrmann bases his reconstruction. 

It may be pointed out further that there is reason to think 
that der huernen Sewfrid was not actually performed by either 
company, at least not in the few years intervening between its 
composition and the time when Hans Sachs ceased his activity as 
director. The notices in the archives unfortunately give only 
rarely the names of the plays performed. It seems significant, 
however, that all the plays that are mentioned as performed either 
by Hans Sach’s company or by the other company, about seven in 
all,* are plays written in the months immediately preceding their 
performance, and this too despite the fact that the number of 
plays written in each year was much in excess of the number per- 
formed, and there were thus many earlier plays that had not been 
given. This seems to establish quite clearly the fact that each 
company had at this time the practice of giving each season a 
small selection, usually two it would seem, from the newest Hans 
Sachs plays, i.e., from those written since the last season. Now 
it happens that for the season following the writing of der huernen 
Sewfrid, that is, for the season of 1558, the archives inform us 
exceptionally well of the plays given. Hans Sachs is permitted 
to give “seine zwo gemachte Tragedien,” King David and King 
Cyrus, but not to begin with them before Candlemas, while the 
other company is allowed to play Hans Sachs’ Kindheit Christi, 
but not its second play vonn der Kunigin zu Franckreich. This 


‘These are Der abt im wildpad (1550), die unschuldig keyserin von Rom 
(1551), possibly Camillus (1553), die zerstérung zu Jerusalem (1555), die kind- 
heit Christi (1557), Kénig David (1557), Kénig Cyrus (1557), each performed 
in the “theater season’”’ of the year following the dates here given, except that 
permission for the abt im wildpad was refused. Another play for which per- 
mission was refused was the comedy vonn der kunigin zu Franckreich, pre- 
sented for approval by the other company in 1558. This was probably not a 
play of Hans Sachs. If it was one of his, it would have to be one of 1549 (cf. 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Lit.- Gesch. III, 38) and would be an exception to this 
rule, 
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seems to indicate pretty clearly that der huernen Sewfrid was 
not given by either company in 1558, and if the practice of giving 
only new plays was adhered to, Sewfrid was not given at all, at 
least not during the next few years, while the writing of new plays 
and Hans Sachs’ activity as director continued. This deduction 
applies, to be sure, only to the annual public season. About 
private performances in the “Singschulen”’ we know nothing except 
the probability that there were such. It would, in my opinion, 
have been better, if Herrmann had centered his study about one 
of the plays that we know were actually performed. 

In the discussion thus far a number of reasons have been 
given for thinking that Herrmann was not justified in his assump- 
tion that Hans Sachs wrote his plays chiefly for St. Martha and 
with its conditions immediately in mind. Let us turn now to 
St. Martha and its stage, and see how satisfactory and hence 
perhaps how probable Herrmann’s reconstruction really is. The 
church of St. Martha has been renovated or altered three times 
since the sixteenth century. The exact nature of these renova- 
tions is not known. Herrmann assumes that besides the demon- 
strable closing up of a door between the choir and the sacristy, 
the changes have not affected the parts which he considers were 
used in staging the plays. These parts are the choir with the 
space immediately in front of it, and the adjoining sacristy with 
its doors, one leading into the choir and one into the nave. He 
undertakes to adapt to this space the requirements of Hans Sachs’ 
plays and their stage directions. According to his reconstruction 
the stage proper, a raised platform, occupied the space shown in 
dark lines on the accompanying cut. In the rear was a curtain 
of two parts, affording an entrance in the middle where the parts 
came together. A second entrance was through the front sacristy 
door and up steps to the front part of the stage. The rear curtain 
was placed so as to come just in the middle of the door from the 
sacristy into the choir, thus establishing a connection behind the 
scenes between the sacristy and the rear of the choir, and at the 
same time affording a third entrance. This entrance however, 
owing to the height of the stage, was a low cavernous one, which 
Herrmann uses only for a few special purposes. Looking at this 
stage, the audience would see on its right a high pulpit and on 
its left, a choir-chair,> both having, according to Herrmann, cer- 

‘Herrmann assumes but one choir-chair, saying (page 48) that this was 
probably the case, because St. Martha was the church or chapel of a “ Pil- 
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tain stage uses, and would see two side altars on the wall spaces 
to each side of the choir, these not serving any stage purpose. 

The church features of this stage are very prominent, and they 
have given rise to certain doubts and questions in my mind. 
In the first place it seems to me a very fine and a questionable 
point to assume that the old mastersingers would hit upon the 
idea of placing the rear curtain so that it would just bisect the 
door between sacristy and choir. Suggestions that I shall make 
later would obviate any need of this. Then the two side altars. 
We know that these were about five feet high and about three 
and a half feet wide, as one of them is still preserved in the Ger- 
manic Museum of Niirnberg. Around these was built up the 
stage platform, having a height, Herrmann assumes, of 95 cen- 
timeters. The audience would see therefore on each side an 
altar, about three and a half feet wide, rising only about two 
feet above the floor of the stage, surely a squatty and objection- 
able feature. The pulpit too must have projected prominently 
into one side of this stage. Herrmann states that the pulpit 
of Hans Sachs’ time was not the one in the church at present, 
but he assumes that it was in the same place, i.e., on the sacristy 
side at the corner where choir and nave meet, and that the steps 
led down from it towards the front sacristy door as they do at 
present. He says in explanation of the scene in der huernen Sew- 
frid where the dragon abducts Chrimhilt (page 44): Der Dar- 
steller des Drachen war seit dem Anfang der Vorstellung auf der 
Kanzel verborgen, zeigte sich einen Augenblick oben, stieg. . . 
die Treppe der Kanzel herunter (Er lest sich herab aus der lueft), 
kam ungefihr neben der ersten Biihnenstufe (an der Sakristeitiir) 
an.”’ Herrmann seems to put the pulpit stairs just where one 
of the truncated side altars would rise above the stage floor. Herr- 
mann’s one choir-chair also offers some difficulty. This is a fixed 
chair and is therefore a fixed and permanent feature of his stage, 
playing an important part, especially as the seat of royalty. As 
his stage is raised eighty centimeters above the floor of the choir 
(ninety-five above the floor of the nave), he must assume that the 





grims’ Hospital.”” I have not been able to ascertain why this should limit 
the number to one. The following archival notice of 1590 speaks of chairs, 
i.e., choir-chairs, in the plural: doch denjenigen, dies bei s. Martha halten werden, 
sagen, da sie etwas in der kirchen an den stuelen oder altarn serprechen, dasselbig 
wider machen zu lassen. 
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lone choir-chair stood on a small platform eighty centimeters high. 
This seems an unreasonable height in such a small choir. Its 
platform, with the steps leading up to it, would probably take 
about a third of the entire width of the choir, which was only 
six meters. 

This reconstructed stage of Herrmann’s has, as mentioned 
above, only two regular entrances, a middle rear one and a front 
side one. While the mastersingers, with their simple primitive 
methods of staging, could doubtless get along with two entrances if 
necessary, yet there are places in Hans Sachs’ plays where at least 
a third entrance is very desirable, almost imperative, an entrance 
being needed from each side as well as from the rear. It seems the 
less probable that the Niirnberg mastersingers would limit them- 
selves thus in the matter of entrances, in view of their familiarity 
with the stage of the school drama. The typical stage of the school 
drama had not only a number of curtain entrances to the scenae 
or “houses” in the rear, but also, at least in some cases, end or 
side entrances.6 The archival notices show, and it has been 
pointed out by Herrmann and others, that there was an interest in 
the school drama in Niirnberg in the forties and early fifties of 
the sixteenth century, thus overlapping somewhat the develop- 
ment of the mastersinger stage. Herrmann points out (page 15) 
that several of Hans Sachs’ plays written in these years have in 
their manuscript form stage directions alluding to the scenae 
and were evidently intended for the school type of stage.’ He 
points out further that all these directions are missing in the first 
printed edition, which began to appear in 1558, and he explains 
this as being due to the fact that the stage with scenae was no 
longer used. This may well be true; the mastersingers may well 
have introduced changes suited to their purposes, but it does not 
seem reasonable to assume that they would give up any distinct 
advantages of a stage that they had once used, and such an advan- 


* Cf. Expeditus Schmidt, Biihnenverhaltnisse des deutschen Schuldramas, 
p. 131, and cuts 7, 9, and 10 on pp. 192 and 193. 

7 These interesting stage directions are found in three plays, Griselda 
(1546), Hiob (1547) and Menechmi (1548). Herrmann gives two or three not 
in Keller-Goetze, but omits two that are in Keller-Goetze: in Griselda (XXI, 
352): Nach dem get sie unter die zen mit irem vatter, and in the title of Menechmi 
(XIII, 521): mit 10 person zu spiln durch ein zena. The use of the preposition 
unter in the one from Griselda is interesting. 
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tage would be a sufficient number of entrances to indicate clearly 
the action of the play. 

Before supplementing this negative criticism with any positive 
suggestions as to the nature of the St. Martha stage, I should 
like to discuss two other conclusions of Herrmann, which, 
although resting directly upon his reconstructed stage, might, 
if valid, have an applicability independent of it. The most 
important of these is that the two expressions generally used 
in Hans Sachs’ stage directions for the entrance of actors, 
eingehen and kommen, are used as technical terms with a dis- 
tinction in meaning, eimgehen indicating entrance in the rear, 
and kommen entrance in front through the sacristy door and up 
the steps. Herrmann’s arguments may be summarized as follows: 
first, Hans Sachs uses as a rule only one expression (abgehen) 
for exits and hence there is no reason to think that the two terms 
for entrance are merely an esthetic variation of expression; second, 
assuming therefore a difference in meaning, Herrmann considers 
whether eingehen may not mean entrance to the empty stage and 
kommen mean coming to a group or “Bild” already on the stage, 
but he rejects this as having too many exceptions; third, he claims 
to find that the distinction of different entrances fits ‘the action, 
although he admits exceptions. Here he emphasizes an extremely 
common situation in the plays, where the scene is in or before a 
king’s castle, the curtain representing in a way the castle from 
which one geht ein, while one arriving from distant parts, “aus 
der Ferne,” kommt. 

To the natural question why Hans Sachs, the playwright- 
director, should indicate the places of entrance of the players 
and not the places of exit, Herrmann gives this answer (page 35): 
“Hans Sachsens Tendenz bei der Niederschrift ist nicht, Anweis- 
ungen zu geben, die der Schauspieler zu befolgen hat; . . . es 
ist auch nicht eigentlich der “Regisseur,” der diese szenischen 
Bemerkungen fiir die Auffiihrung und ihre Einrichtung nieder- 
schreibt; wenn wir einen modernen Ausdruck anwenden wollen, 
sind sie vielmehr vom Standpunkt des “Inspizienten” aus zu 
verstehen. Der Dichter oder sein Vertreter steht hinter der 
Szene, um alles zu dirigieren und auch den Schauspielern im 
letzten Moment die nétigen Anweisungen zu geben, ia der Hand 
eine besondere Abschrift des Stiickes. . . . In ein solches Inspi- 
zientenexemplar, Hinweise iiber die Stelle einzutragen, an der 
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der Schauspieler abzugehen hat, wiire zwecklos . . .; dagegen 
war es sehr am Platze, die Auftrittsorte zu kennzeichnen, damit 
der Inspizient die Schauspieler am richtigen Platze hinausschieben 
konnte.”’ This answer and in fact the whole theory seems to 
me forced and inherently improbable; furthermore, all the reasons 
already presented for doubting this stage reconstruction and for 
questioning the assumption of Hans Sachs’ close relation to St. 
Martha all serve to throw doubts upon this particular theory. 
Nevertheless some answer seems desirable to the arguments 
advanced in its favor. The contention that the use of two terms 
for the entrance of actors and only one for their exit is a reason 
for assuming a distinction between the two does not seem con- 
vincing; it can be answered best perhaps by calling attention to 
the practice of some other dramatists. Hans Sachs’ less known 
Niirnberg contemporary, Peter Probst, in his one comedy and 
seven Shrovetide plays, uses two terms, eintreten and kommen 
for entrance, and only one, Ainweggehen, for exit, and no one 
could think of assuming a technical distinction here. Jakob 
Ayrer uses the same two terms for entrance and one for exit that 
Hans Sachs uses; no one has ever thought of reading any technical 
distinction into his terms for entrance, and Herrmann’s particular 
distinction could not apply, as Ayrer’s stage had doubtless more 
than two entrances. The same usage as in Hans Sachs is found in 
the “Pyramus-Thisbe” play of Damianus Tiirckis of about 1607.* 
Here eingehen is clearly used for entrance to the empty stage and 
kommen for coming to a person or group already on the stage. 
Herrmann dismisses this interpretation of the two terms in Hans 
Sachs, as having too many exceptions. It seems to me important 
however to observe that this distinction rests upon the natural 
difference between gehen and kommen and serves no technical 
stage purpose; it may rest upon a rather vague feeling for this 
difference and many exceptions may occur without any special 
significance attaching to them; on the other hand Herrmann’s 
theory assumes a purely artificial technical distinction for a definite 
stage purpose, and frequent exceptions, in fact one might say any 
exceptions at all, would invalidate it. If the “Inspizient” relies 
upon the eingehen and kommen to tell him at which entrance to 
“shove out” the players, the terms must surely be used correctly. 
In consideration of this, and also in view of the facts already 
* Stuttgarter Lit. Ver. Vol. 255. 
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adduced to show the improbability of the theory, it may well be 
claimed that the theory must fit the action of the plays very well 
indeed in order to establish its validity. 

The number of plays from 1550 on is so great that is is impos- 
sible to present with any completeness the evidence as to how 
well this theory fits the plays. I may say that I have gone through 
all the plays® with this and a few other points in mind, and. have 
found so many places where the theory manifestly does not fit, 
that I have been forced to conclude from this test also that it is 
without foundation. Only a few examples can be given. In 
Kénig Cirus, written in 1557 and performed by Hans Sachs’ 
company in 1558, two attendants gehen ein in the second act and 
announce that the queen is about to give birth to a child, the 
rear curtain representing, as Herrmann would assume, the king’s 
palace. They leave and Harpagus geht ein from the palace and 
announces the birth. Then the king kommt to Harpagus from the 
palace with the babe in his arms. This kommt does not fit Herr- 
mann’s theory, but it agrees with the natural tendency to use 
kommen for coming to someone already on the stage. Another 
exception in the same play is in Act IV when the attendants 
gehen ein and the king and Harpagus kommen, all from the same 
banquet hall. In Kémig Saul (also of 1557) in the first act Samuel 
geht ein from his house and says: 

Derhalb thet ich frii auffstehn, 
Will kénig Saul entgegen gehn. 

Then Saul geht ein, evidently through a different entrance. In 
Act II Isay geht ein from his house and says to his three sons: 
Dort kompt der prophet Samuel. 

Samuel geht ein, naturally not through the same entrance as Isay. 
In Act VII David geht ein, coming however from distant parts, 
then Abimeleck kommt, apparently from his house, and says: 
Wie kombst du her also von ferren. 

*T have not been able to use the manuscript volumes that have been 
preserved; these should form the basis for the consideration of a question like 
this. It is a defect of the Keller-Goetze edition that it does not as a rule give 
the mansucript variants for the stage directions. A comparison however of 
the stage directions of the manuscript and the folio edition in cases where both 
have been published, i.e., in der huernen Sewfrid and in several comedies that 
Sachs lists with his Shrovetide plays as well as in all the regular Shrovetide 
plays themselves, shows practically no differer.ce between the two in the use of 


eingcehen ard kommen, in der huernen Sewfrid, for instance, not a single difference. 
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This quite reverses the requirements of Herrmann’s theory but 
fits the other tendency, Abimelech “comes” to David, who is 
already on the stage: 

Herrmann’s chief evidence for this theory of his consists in a 
detailed analysis of the use of eimgehen and kommen in der huernen 
Sewfrid. He fits their use into his theory pretty well, but not 
without resort in places to assumptions that seem forced or too 
subtle for the sixteenth century stage. In Act I the smith and 
his helper gehen ein into the smithy, and Sewfrid, who comes from 
distant parts, geht ein also. To explain this Herrmann says 
(page 33): Eine solche (Schmiede) hat—wie der Zuschauer sich 
sagt—nur einen Eingang. Similarly he must assume that the 
Rosengarten (Act VI) has but one entrance, here the front entrance, 
as kommt is used for both Sewfrid and Dietrich, although it would 
be natural for them, coming to this meeting place for combat, 
to come from different directions, i.e., through different entrances. 
In a third similar case Herrmann assumes that the mountain 
(Act V) where the dragon keeps Crimhilt “has for those who 
cannot fly only one entrance’”—here in the rear. So Crimhilt 
geht ein and likewise Sewfrid with his companions, but the dragon 
kommt, being able to fly. This is not only improbably subtle, 
it is not even logical; Crimhilt is not coming up the mountain, 
as Sewfrid is, she is living on it as a captive; she comes in from her 
“house” and hears Sewfrid approaching with the dwarf and giant, 
coming up, if you like, the one way that leads up the mountain 
but naturally entering by a different entrance from that of Crimhilt. 

I have discussed this theory quite fully and aimed to show 
beyond any reasonable doubt its utter lack of probability, not 
only because of its importance, if valid, but also because Herr- 
mann, assuming its validity, uses it in numerous other details 
of his attempt to reconstruct and visualize the staging of Hans 
Sachs’ plays in St. Martha, and a rejection of it removes at least 
some of the support from these other contentions. It may be 
asked whether my conclusion is that Hans Sachs uses eingehen 
and kommen quite arbitrarily and without any distinction. A 
careful examination of his usage has convinced me that there is 
nothing back of his use of the two terms except a tendency, not 
at all consistently carried out, to use eingehen for entrance to the 
empty stage and kommen for coming to a person or group already 
on the stage. There would naturally be many accidental agree- 
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ments between this tendency and Herrmann’s theory, for a person 
coming to one already on the stage would naturally in many cases 
come by another entrance, and these cases may have suggested 
the theory. 

The most important of Herrmann’s contentions that rest 
in part upon his assumption of a technical use of eimgehen and 
kommen is a theory with regard to the position of the herald on 
the stage. The herald, in Hans Sachs’ plays, not only speaks 
prolog and epilog but also very often takes part as a king’s herald 
in the action. From the observation that the. herald is often 
at hand to receive orders when his coming has not been 
mentioned, from the interpretation of certain places in der huernen 
Sewfrid, and from an application of his theory of eimgehen and 
kommen, Herrmann concludes that in all scenes where the herald 
needs to be at hand, therefore chiefly at the court of kings, he 
has his position on the steps leading from the front sacristy door 
to the stage, and stands here close to the wall, so that players 
entering can pass in front of him. Here he remains, according 
to Herrmann, during the greater part of the performance, visible 
to the spectators, belonging half to the real world, half to the 
imaginary world of the drama, the steps on which he stands form- 
ing the bridge between these two worlds: Kunstraum und realer 
Raum gehen hier ineinander iiber. This is a very pretty theory, 
but in my opinion not convincingly established by Herrmann and 
altogether improbable. The very questionable nature of his 
reconstructed stage with its stairs by the sacristy door and of his 
theory of eingehen and kommen throws of itself serious doubt 
upon this view of the position of the herald. However there re- 
mains the fact of the herald’s being so often at hand without 
his coming being mentioned, a fact which might suggest some more 
or less permanent position of the herald on the stage. These 
cases admit however of an explanation which seems to me simpler 
and more natural. In these cases, practically without exception, 
the king is also on the stage, in fact we know of the herald’s presence 
through some order of the king addressed to him. I feel sure 
that in these cases the herald has entered with the king, just as 
in countless cases where his entry with the king is expressly men- 
tioned. His regular role, aside from prolog and epilog speaker, 
being that of a king’s herald, he is the natural attendant of the 
king, coming in with him and having his position near the king’s 
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chair or throne, for Hans Sachs’ kings are practically always 
seated while on the stage. In Darius the entrance of the herald 
as an attendant of the king is expressly mentioned every time that 
the king enters, although he neither speaks a word nor has a word 
addressed to him throughout the play. Similarly in der gantz Passio 
in Act VII King Herod geht ein mit ernholdt und seim hoffgesindt, 
although the herald takes no part in the further action of the scene. 
Usually however the entry of the herald with the king is mentioned 
only when he has some slight role to play. What would be more 
natural than to neglect occasionally to mention his entry even 
when later some command is to be addressed to him, or forget 
to mention his leaving the stage again with the king. Such neg- 
lect to mention entry and exit may be found occasionally in the 
case of other minor characters; Cleopatra geht ein, no attendants 
are mentioned, but a moment later she gives a command to a 
hoffrau, in King Iszboset and in pérhaps a half dozen other plays, 
body attendants evidently enter unmentioned with some person 
of rank, for commands are later given to them. This natural 
explanation of the presence of the herald will account for all the 
cases mentioned by Herrmann (pages 40, 41) in trying to establish 
his theory, with the possible exception of the somewhat unclear 
situation in the Rosengarten scene of der huernen Sewfrid. 

Having attempted thus far to show the improbability of Herr- 
mann’s stage reconstruction and of certain other conclusions 
based upon it, it remains to be considered whether anything 
positive, any other type of stage, can be suggested as more probable. 
Any reconstruction as complete and detailed as that undertaken 
by Herrmann is, I consider, quite impossible. His attempt to 
use for this purpose the particular conditions and church features 
of St. Martha cannot be called successful and I do not think it 
probable that these features were used. As a result it is, in my 
opinion, altogether probable that the stage in St. Martha did not 
differ essentially from that in the refectory of the Dominican 
Monastery, a stage of which the general character is reasonably 
clear from Hans Sachs’ plays and their stage directions, but of 
which many details are obscure. Its general features have been 
given by Kaulfusz-Diesch” and others: a raised stage of a neutral 
character representing any scene; a rear curtain or partition, 


1° Die Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der Wende des sechzenten 
und siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1905. 
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high enough to conceal the players, but not extending to the 
ceiling; no front curtain; no scenery; at least two entrances"; a 
small part of the stage floor removable, making a hole or “loch”; 
a throne or royal seat, probably a fixed feature always on the stage; 
a few movable requisites brought on from time to time as the 
action requires them. Whether this stage was enclosed on three 
sides, i.e., on sides and rear, or only in the rear, is not certain. 
The Terentian type of school drama stage seems to have had only 
rear curtains. On the other hand side curtains are clearly shown 
in a number of the interesting illustrations to Rasser’s school 
drama Kinderzucht of 1574." 

The most probable location for this stage in St. Martha would 
seem to be in the middle of the front side, as Herrmann has placed 
his, but farther forward, so that the rear curtain would come in 
front of the whole choir. One advantage of this location would 
be that it would remove the stage from the disturbing altars, 
choir-chairs, etc., and conceal these features almost entirely from 
sight. Another would be that the stage would be a regular rect- 
angular platform, such as seems to have been usually the case, 
whereas Herrmann’s platform had to be built around and fitted 
more or less to side altars, pulpit stairs, and choir-chair. A third 
advantage is that it permits of an entrance on each side of the 
stage, something not provided for in Herrmann’s reconstruction 
and yet desirable for several of Hans Sachs’ plays. An instance 
is Abraham, where, at the beginning of Act II, Abraham geht ein, 
setzt sich zu der thiir; der Herr kompt mit zweyen Engeln, not coming 
to Abraham’s house, but on his way, as he explains, to investigate 
the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah; sie (the Lord and angels) thun 
samb willen sie gehen, i.e., continue their journey, Abraham stellet 
sich fiir den Herrn and implores him to spare the righteous, how- 
ever few, in these cities. This scene could not well be given on 
Herrmann’s stage, as it evidently needs three entrances. The 
door to Abraham’s house would most probably be in the middle 
of the rear, and the other two entrances at the sides. If we assume 

“T know of no foundation for Kaulfusz-Diesch’s definite statement (p. 
205) that the mastersinger drama got along with an entrance on one side and 
an exit on the other side of the stage. 

2 Some of these are reproduced by Bolte in the introduction to vol. VI of 
his edition of Wickram’s works (Stuttg. Lit. Ver. vol. 236), others in an article 


by Schwabe in Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. Klass, Altertum, Gesch. etc. Vol. XXX 
(1912), p. 196. 
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that the stage platform had considerable width and not much 
depth (and this is the shape of the stage in the illustrations to 
Rasser’s Kinderzucht), the side entrances could be through curtain 
doors at the ends of the rear curtain, or around these ends as 
indicated in some of the old Terentian illustrations (see Exp. 
Schmidt, p. 189 ff.), or, if there were side curtains, possibly 
through these, although in this case it would be necessary, or at 
least desirable, to have further curtains on the sides arranged so 
as to hide the players from the view of the audience until they 
have entered. In general in the matter of entrance, if we think 
how easy it was to provide them by means of curtains and remem- 
ber that the scenae, or “houses” of the school drama, each with 
its curtain door, were familiar to the mastersingers, it seems 
reasonable to assume for any play, the number of entrances that 
its action seems to call for. 

Herrmann’s stage in St. Martha has, in common with the 
more usual type of mastersinger stage, its “loch” or hole that 
could be made in the stage floor by removing a small section of 
it. Herrmann assumes the use of the “loch” for the fishing 
scene in Cleopatra and for the scene in der huernen Sewfrid where 
Sewfrid pushes the giant and a moment later the dragon down 
the mountain. Herrmann’s reconstruction has however, as we 
have seen, still another opening, the bisected door between sacristy 
and choir, shortened by the height of the stage, thus forming a 
somewhat cave-like entrance, some three and a half or four feet 
high. This Herrmann uses for the dragon’s cave in der huernen 
Sewfrid, for the lion’s den as well as for the fiery furnace in Daniel 
and for a few other similar purposes. How are these scenes to 
be staged on the type of stage that I am suggesting for St. Martha. 
The natural assumption is that the “loch” was used also for 
these scenes. We know that on the stage of Jakob Ayrer, the 
Niirnberg dramatist who was much influenced by Hans Sachs, 
the “loch” was often used for just such purposes. By making 
the stage about four feet high, a little greater height than that 
assumed by Herrmann, and increasing the resulting depth of the 
hole still more, if necessary, by some box-like stage requisite in 
front of the opening, the “loch” would make a fairly good dragon’s 
or lion’s cave, and, with the box-like requisite and smoke rising 
from below, would make a better fiery furnace than Herrmann’s 
sacristy and abbreviated door. There are a few indications that 
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seem to point to a tradition of a rather high stage in the sixteenth 
century. The chronicle of Dietrich Westhof tells of plays in Dort- 
mund in 1554, performed in front of the new school, “und die 
hogede daruf gespilt wort, was nicht hoger, als einem manne an 
die borst und als eine halve wijnkope hoge.”” (Exp. Schmidt, 
p. 48.) This is expressed as if the chronicler thought that “breast 
high” was unusually low for a stage. In a number of the illus- 
trations to Rasser’s Kinderzucht, spectators are standing close 
up to the stage which comes to their breast. In one illustration 
a spectator has even climbed a tree for the evident purpose of 
getting a better view. One of the living pictures reproduced by 
Herrmann (page 395) shows the stage-like platform with a height 
of about four feet. 

One of the minor points mentioned by Herrmann (page 21) 
in trying to establish his reconstruction is an archival notice 
of 1591, quite a while, to be sure, after Hans Sachs’ death, in 
which permission is given to use St. Martha: doch denjenigen, 
dies bei s. Martha halten werden, sagen, da sie etwas in der kirchen 
an den stuelen oder altarn zerprechen, dasselbig wider machen zu 
lassen. To this Herrmann says, “An den Chorstiihlen oder 
Altéren kann nur der etwas zerbrechen, der oben im Altarraum 
agiert.”” But the location that I suggest which places the choir 
and the side altars behind the scenes surely exposes them to as 
great or even greater danger of being injured. 

Herrmann’s reconstruction of the St. Martha stage, to the 
criticism of which much of this article has been devoted, is only 
the first of three long chapters devoted to a study of the Hans 
Sachs stage. The second and third chapters consider decoration 
and stage requisites, costumes and the art of acting. His study 
of stage requisites is based to such a degree upon his reconstructed 
St. Martha stage and his theory of the technical meaning of ein- 
gehen and kommen that its value is much impaired, if we do not 
accept his views on these points. His treatment of the other 
subjects of these chapters is in the nature of the case more inde- 
pendent of a particular type of stage and his discussion offers 
much of interest and value, which does not however come within 
the scope of this article. 

In conclusion the results of this study may be summed up 
as follows: first, the reconstruction of the St. Martha stage that 
Herrmann has offered cannot be accepted as probable, being 
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not only open to objection in various details but being based 
upon a fundamentally wrong assumption of Hans Sachs’ relation 
to the St. Martha stage; second, the stage in St. Martha was 
probably quite independent of the special church features of the 
place and not essentially different from the other Hans Sachs 
stage in the Dominican monastery, a stage reconstructable only 
in a very general way, upon the basis of Hans Sachs’ stage direc- 
tion; third, the most natural and probable place for this stage in 
St. Martha was just in front of the choir, permitting of entrances 
on either side and leaving the choir and sacristy available for 
various “behind-the-scenes”’ purposes. 
NEIL C. Brooks. 

University of Illinois. 
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CARL HAUPTMANNS VERHALTNIS ZUR HEIMATKUNST 


Carl Hauptmann ist hier zu Lande so gut wie unbekannt, 
aber auch driiben in Deutschland ist er durch seinen beriihmten 
Bruder sehr, und giinzlich unverdienter Weise, in den Schatten 
gestellt worden. Er ist am 11. Mai 1858 geboren, also vier Jahre 
alter als sein Bruder Gerhart, trat aber erst 1894, und zwar mit 
dem Drama “Marianne,” als Schriftsteller auf. Von Gerhart 
Hauptmann waren damals bereits sieben Dramen erschienen, 
darunter “Die Weber,” eine seiner bedeutendsten Schépfungen. 


Carl Hauptmanns ganze Entwicklung war eine mehr all- 
tigliche, oder mehr normale, als die seines Bruders Gerhart. Er 
studierte zuerst in Ziirich, dann in Jena Naturwissenschaften und 
Philosophie, wurde zum Doktor promoviert und veréffentliche 
1893 die kritische Schrift “Die Metaphysik in der modernen 
Physiologie.” Aber von da an wandte er sich ganz und gar dem 
poetischen Schaffen zu. Er trat zuerst als Dramatiker auf, doch 
bald auch als Erzihler. Seine Stoffe entnahm er in der Mehr- 
zahl der Fille aus den heimatlichen Bergen, und zwar nicht aus 
dem Waldenburger Gebiet, in dem sein Geburtsort Salzbrunn 
liegt, sondern aus dem direkt angrenzenden Riesengebirge. Auch 
hier ist die Oertlichkeit meist noch eine eng umschriebene, nimlich 
die Geged um Schreiberhau, die der Dichter durch jahrelangen 
Aufenthalt in Mittel-Schreiberhau genau kennt. 

Das Riesengebirge umfasst, mit Ausnahme einiger Berg- 
gipfel in den bayrischen Alpen, die bedeutendsten Bodenerhebun- 
gen im deutschen Reiche. Vor dreissig Jahren noch war es nur 
wenig besucht, doch jetzt, nachdem eine Zweigbahn bis direkt in 
die Berge hinein und iiber dieselben hinweg gebaut worden ist, 
kommen wihrend des kurzen Sommers jihrlich Tausende von 
Touristen dorthin; Amerikaner verirren sich aber nur héchst 
selten in diesen entlegenen Winkel Deutschlands. Zwar fiihrt 
der Rodelsport jetzt sogar mitten im Winter viele Fremde hinauf 
ins Gebirge, doch die Gegend ist noch immer eine weltabgeschie- 
dene. 


An unsern Rockies gemessen schrumpft das Riesengebirge 
natiirlich zu einer blossen Hiigelreihe zusammen, ja der héchste 
Punkt bleibt sogar 300 m hinter Mt. Washington zuriick. Doch 
besitzt es einen sehr eigenartigen Charakter, wie man ihn sonst 
nirgends in den deutschen Gebirgen antrifft. Es liegt auf der 
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Grenze zwischen Schlesien und Béhmen. Der weniger steil 
abfallende und deshalb bedeutend breitere Teil gehért zu Béhmen, 
die kleinere nérdliche Hialfte zu Schlesien. Das Riesengebirge 
ist wie fast alle deutschen Gebirge dicht bewaldet. An seinem 
Fusse findet man Ejichen- und Buchenwaldungen. Bei etwa 
500 m Hohe beginnen die Fichtenbestinde mit ihrem eigentiim- 
lichen, diisteren Charakter, die sich bis zu einer Héhe von 1200- 
1300 m erstrecken. Dariiber kommt ein vielfach unterbrochener, 
ungefaihr 100 m breiter Giirtel von sogenanntem Knieholz, das 
oft kaum Brusthéhe erreicht, aber wegen seiner Dichtigkeit einen 
undurchdringlichen Wall bildet. Endlich kommt der Hoch- 
riicken, der Kamm geheissen, zum Teil noch mit einer grauen 
Grasnarbe bedeckt, zum Teil nacktes oder von trocknen Flech- 
ten iiberzogenes Gestein. An feuchten Stellen findet man hie 
und da gute Wiesen. Die besten und giinstig gelegenen werden 
zur Heugewinnung, der Rest als Hutung benutzt. Viehzucht ist 
die Hauptnahrungsquelle der Kammanwohner. 

In dieser waldigen Gegend findet man, wie zu erwarten, noch 
zahlreiche Vertreter der wild lebenden Tierwelt. Das kleine 
Raubzeug, wie Fuchs, Marder, Iltis, Wiesel u.s.w. ist bis jetzt 
keineswegs ausgestorben, auch ist noch kein Mangel an Hasen 
und Hochwild. Letzteres wird von den adeligen Grossgrundbe- 
sitzern, denen die Waldungen grésstenteils gehéren, sorgfialtig 
gehegt. Natiirlich gibt es auch noch genug Wilddiebe dort oben, 
die in bald heimlicher, bald offner Fehde mit den Hegern und 
Férstern leben. Hiaufig ist der Wilderer zu gleicher Zeit Pascher. 
Wilderer und Pascher halten jedenfalls zusammen, wofiir Forst- 
beamte und Grenzjager einander manchmal in die Hinde arbeiten. 
Doch ist dies ein seltner Fall, da erstere hier in dieser Gegend 
zumeist Privat-, letztere aber natiirlich Staatsbeamte sind. 

Der sogenannte Kamm, der héchste, kahle Teil des Gebirges, 
zieht sich wie eine gleichférmige, nach Osten abfallende Mauer 
dahin, die nur von wenigen, unbedeutenden Einsenkungen und 
hervorragenden Kuppen unterbrochen wird. Der héchste Punkt 
ist die Schneekoppe mit 1603 m. Die Seiten dieses Gebirgsstocks 
sind von engen und steilen Tilern zerrissen, die fast alle den Namen 
“Grund” fiihren und von grossartig wilder Schénheit sind. Auf 
der béhmischen Seite sind der Aupa- oder Riesengrund und der 
Elbgrund, auf der Nordseite die Tiler des Zackens, der Zackerle 
und Kochel die wichtigsten. 
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Das Klima, besonders das der Nordseite, ist natiirlich rauh, 
und auf dem Kamme vergeht kaum je ein Monat im Jahre giinz- 
lich ohne Schneefall. Wiéahrend des Winters liegt der Schnee 
auf dem Kamme zwei bis drei Meter tief; die Wege sind dann nur 
an den in geeigneten Abstinden aufgerichteten Stangen kennt- 
lich, die an Héhe die gewéhnlichen Telegraphenstangen iiber- 
treffen, und zuweilen doch noch ganz vom Schnee verweht werden. 
Auf der Schneekoppe betrigt die Temperatur im Jahresdurchschnitt 
32 Grad Fahrenheit, und vier bis fiinf Monate lang steigt das Ther- 
mometer iiberhaupt nicht iiber den Gefrierpunkt. Die grésste 
Kalte ist aber nicht gerade bedeutend, sie belauft sich auf unge- 
fahr 20 Grad unter Null. 

In diese Gebirgswelt hinein sind die Menschen schon vor 
mehreren Jahrhunderten tief eingedrungen; ja sogar an und auf 
dem Kamme haben sie sich angesiedelt und sind aller Unbill zum 
Trotz von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht dort sitzen geblieben. Es 
bestehen noch heute eine Anzahl der urspriinglichen, alten Holz- 
hiuser, breit und niedrig mit tief herabhingendem Dach, die man 
Bauden nennt. Jetzt sind die meisten derselben fiir den Fremden- 
verkehr erweitert worden. Daneben ist eine ebenso grosse Anzahl 
neuer Bauten, teils aus Holz, teils aus Stein aufgefiihrt, entstanden, 
die zwar auch den Namen Bauden fiihren, sich jedoch von dem 
gewohnlichen Sommerhotel fast nur durch die Lage unterscheiden. 

Sechs Monate im Jahre leben die Menschen dort, auch schon 
die in den Hochtiilern, beinahe ohne jede Beriihrung mit der Aus- 
senwelt; die dussersten Vorposten sind oft langere Zeit von ihren 
Nachbarn abgeschnitten, und so kénnen wir uns leicht vorstellen, 
dass sich unter der Bevélkerung jener Gegend gewisse, charak- 
teristische Eigenschaften entwickeln, die wir aber keineswegs als 
blosse Riickstindigkeit betrachten diirfen. Die Natur dort oben 
hat gleichfalls scharf ausgepriigte, besondre Ziige und iibt einen 
eignen Zauber aus, den wohl nur wenige nicht Einheimische voll 
und ganz empfinden kénnen. Diese Gebirgswelt und ihre Bewohner 
nun spielen eine wichtige Rolle bei Carl Hauptmann. 

Vier seiner Dramen haben Oertlichkeiten, die am Kamme liegen, 
zum Schauplatz; bei Gerhart Hauptmann trifft das nur von der 
versunkenen Glocke zu. Wichtiger fiir uns sind allerdings die 
erzihlenden Schriften Carl Hauptmanns, doch auch auf die Dramen 
werden wir zuriickkommen. Die Sammlung “Aus Hiitten am 
Hange”’ (1902) umfasst sechs kleine Erzaihlungen, die alle in dem- 
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selben engen Kreise spielen; von den “ Miniaturen” (1905) gehéren 
mindestens ebenso viele hierher; aus den Sammlungen “Judas” 
(1909) und “Nichte” (1912) zwar nur je eine. Dafiir aber 
schildert der Roman “Mathilde” (1902) die Entwicklung eines 
jungen Weibes, das dort zu Hause ist. Auch in Carl Haupt- 
manns bedeutendstem Werke “Einhart der Lichler (1909) spielen 
einige Kapitel im Riesengebirge. Doch der Dichter ist nicht im 
geringsten an diese Gegend gebunden; er holt sich seine Stoffe 
bald hier bald dort, und behandelt alles mit gleicher Kunst, mit 
demselben feinsinnigen Verstindnis. Die ahnungsvolle, schwei- 
gende Einsamkeit der Steppe, das gewaltige, geheimnisvolle 
Leben und Weben ‘des Meeres schildert er ebenso eindringlich, 
anschaulich, wirkungsvoll und schén wie die Welt des toten Urge- 
steins. Er betreibt Heimatkunst fast unbewusster Weise und 
ohne jede Absicht. Zu einem programmissigen Schaffen ist 
er viel zu sehr Denker und Sinnierer. Das Leben ist ihm eine 
grosse Einheit, wie kénnte er sich dann absichtlich auf einen so 
engen Kreis beschrinken, den ihm der Zufall angewiesen hat. 
Fiir ihn lebt der Mensch in allem, in Busch und Baum, in Fels 
und Berg, in Wind und Welle, in der gesamten, unendlichen Natur. 
Der Zweck unseres Daseins ist ihm das Leben selbst, doch nicht 
ein Leben des Genusses im gewdhnlichen Sinne. Ein wahrhaftes 
Leben in seinem Sinne ist nur dem méglich, der von aller Ichsucht, 
ja von allen Wiinschen frei ist. Erst diese Freiheit erméglicht 
uns das vollstaindige Erleben des gegenwirtigen Augenblicks. 
Ziel und Zweck, das Streben nach Rank und Besitz hindern uns 
an diesem echten und wahren Leben. Selbst die Kunst darf 
nicht Zweck werden. Einhart Selle bekennt am Schluss seines 
langen Lebens: “Zwanzig Jahre und mehr hatte ich als Kiinstler 
gelebt und nicht begriffen, dass unser Leben nur leben will ohne 
Rest und ohne Spiegel”. . . “Das Leben will nicht Belehrung 
sein, nicht Zweck haben, nicht Gabe werden, nicht bestimmt sein 
von tausend Blicken hier hin und dort hin. Adam und Eva 
noch immer in der weiten, einsamen Steppe, hungrig nach einander, 
sehnsiichtig nach Mitfreude, sehnsiichtig nach Mit-Leiden, hun- 
grig nach Hoffnung, hungrig nach Zukunft. Weil iiber alle 
Drange der Seele auf Erden der Tod sein Zeichen schrieb. Das 
ist es.” 


Der Mensch lebt also im Zeichen der Sehnsucht. “Heimweh 
ist eine verborgene Urmacht. Wer weiss aus welchem Paradiese 
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der Mensch ausgetrieben? Eine grosse Fremde ist die Welt.”. . . 
“Aber der Kiinstler bildete je und je den Trost, verklarte die 
ewigen Irrtiimer alles Lebendigen in Leidensstufen des Aufgangs, 
machte aus den Siinden der Seele den grossen Preis des Lebens, 
verriet uns und verrit uns immer neu die innige Bruderschaft 
zu Stein und Quelle, dass wir in Einéden und Felsengebirgen nicht 
mehr erzittern.” Der Kiinstler redet die Sprache der Seele. 
“Mit dieser Sprache verstehen sich die Grossen aller Zeiten. Sie 
reden aus einem heimlichen Reiche, daraus wir wohl alle ausge- 
trieben sind. Eine Art Heimat. Das ist dann Heimatkunst.” 
—Den letzten Ausspruch diirfen wir wohl mit Recht als eine 
Absage an alle tendenziése Heimatkunst betrachten.—Nach Carl 
Hauptmanns Auffassung lebt alle Kreatur gleichsam unter einem 
Fluche und harrt noch immer der Erlésung, auf die wir aber mit 
Sicherheit hoffen diirfen. Eine sterbende Mutter tréstet ihren 
siindigen, von Leidenschaften zerrissenen und eben darum doppelt 
ungliicklichen Sohn: “Der grosse, heilige Gott hat uns alle auf 
die steinige Erde verstossen. Er wird uns auch wieder in seine 
Himmel nehmen. Er wird uns allen vergeben.” Und diese 
Sterbende spricht sicher dem Dichter ganz und gar aus der Seele. 


Diesen Erlésungsdrang finden wir auch bei Gerhart Hauptmann, 
aber nicht in solch schlichten, eindringlichen Worten ausgedriickt. 
Auch das Mitgefiihl mit den Leiden der Menschheit ist beiden 
Briidern gemeinsam; bei Carl Hauptmann ist es aber giinzlich 
frei von aller Parteilichkeit, und in seinen Werken fehlt jede soziale 
Tendenz. Auch in der Technik unterscheidet er sich von seinem 
Bruder und der ganzen naturalistischen Schule, zu der man ihn 
oft gerechnet hat. Er beobachtet scharf, er schildert richtig, 
doch es ist nicht sein Ziel, ein Abbild der Natur zu schaffen. Die 
Natur kann unser Lehrmeister sein. “Aber von dem Meister 
muss sich der befreien, der ein Meister werden will. Von der 
Natur sich befreien! Die Natur zum Eigentum seiner selbst iiber- 
winden!” 

Es sind wohl auch voll und ganz die eignen Ansichten des 
Dichters, die er Professor Soukoup in den Mund legt. Dieser 
erklart: “Wir sind zu indisch, zu duldsam, zu verséhnlich. Es 
gibt fiir uns nur noch leidende, nicht mehr verschuldete Menschen- 
kinder, womdglich nur noch von der Not um den Pfenning Geplagte. 
Die sozialen Leiden haben es uns angetan. Das gibt keine ehernen 
Schicksale. Das gibt keine wahre Tragiédie—Meine jungen 
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Freunde: Wir alle tragen zuerst die Last des Erdenkérpers und 
die heissen Geschenke seiner Triebe und seiner Freiheit. Wir 
sind nicht zuerst soziale, sondern kosmische Wesen. Wir alle 
tragen, verkettet wie wir sind in diese Triebe und diese Freiheit, 
unsre Verantwortung vor uns selber, und also nicht nur Leiden, 
sondern Siinden. Das grosse Lied der Kunst ist nie den Leiden 
eines diirftigen Gesellschaftslebens, es ist den ewigen, tiefen Gebre- 
sten der Menschenseele, ihrer tragischen Naturveranlagung und 
Schicksalsverkettung gesungen. Vielleicht nur zu fliichtiger Stil- 
lung, vielleicht auch zu einer fernen Verheissung.”’ 

Dem entsprechend sind Carl Hauptmanns Werke nicht natura- 
listisch im gewéhnlichen Sinne des Wortes; doch Gegenstand und 
Sprache seiner ersten Dramen wurden die Veranlassung, ihn 
zum Naturalisten zu stempeln, fiir den er vielen auch noch heute 
gilt. 

Sein Lebensideal, wie er es in “ Einhart der Lachler” zum Aus- 
druck gebracht hat, finden wir wiederholt in seinen Werken in 
Gestalten aus der Heimat. Hierher gehért schon der alte, lustige 
Holzfiller in dem Drama “ Waldleute,” dem der Dichter den para- 
doxen Namen “Angst” gegeben hat. Trotz der Miihseligkeit 
und Aermlichkeit seines Lebens ist er immer heiter und zufrieden. 
Er hat eine sehr eigne Lebensphilosophie, die aus seinem Munde 
zwar etwas sonderbar klingt, doch im Wesentlichen von der des 
Dichters kaum verschieden ist. In den “Miniaturen”’ schildert 
dieser drei solche Lebenskiinstler, zwei alte Manner, denen die 
Erfahrungen des Lebens diese Weisheit gezeitigt haben, aber auch 
einen Jungen, und zwar einen Landstreicher, einen der Armen und 
Enterbten, in dem aber der géttliche Quell reiner und starker 
fliesst als in den ordentlichen, ansiissigen Leuten. “Und iiber- 
all findet der Landstreicher die Stelle, vor seinem Gott hinzusinken, 
und iiberall auch die Stelle, wo er einst begraben liegt.” 

Einer der beiden Alten, ein Schifer, ist ein Einsamer, der ohne 
Wunsch und Verlangen in einférmiger Pflichterfiillung dahin 
lebt. Er hat sogar seinen Namen abgestreift. 

“Schafer nannten ihn alle, die ihn kannten. fins’ 

“Denn Leute, die ihn anders genannt, gab es nicht mehr. 
Kinder, die ihn Vater genannt, hatte es ein paar gegeben. Aber 
sie waren lingst fliigge geworden und ausgeflogen, ins sichtbare 
dieser Welt hinaus einige—zwei liebe Jungen auch ins Unsichtbare, 
wohin nicht einmal mehr des Schifers Triéiume leuchteten. 
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“Schafer nannte ihn auch der Herr des Schlosses, der ihn gar 
achtete . . . Uebrigens hiitte der Herr im Schlosse, der auch ein 
alter Herr war, gewusst, dass der Alte im Felde einen wirklichen 
Namen hatte. Aber wenn er ihn bei diesem wirklichen Namen 
einmal unversehens hitte nennen wollen, so wire es dem Hirten 
plétzlich hart angekommen, wie ein schlechter Spass.” Dieser 
geniigsame Alte hingt draussen bei seinen Schafen in der grossen, 
freien Gottesnatur seinen Triumen und Visionen nach. “Und 
wenn es dann Winter war . . . und die langen Abende das Gesinde 
beim kleinen Lichtspan um den Tisch sass, da wusste der Schifer 
manche Weisheit aus dem verwichenen Sommerlicht und den 
weiten, hegerigen Liiften in das enge, airmliche Dunkel zu malen, 
und die Knechte und Migde staunten auf den alten ernsten 
Schnauzbart.” 

Der andere dieser Alten ist ein Bettler, der schon die Siebzig 
iiberschritten, und der den Beinamen “Kinderspott,” und zwar 
mit Fug und Recht, fiihrt, ohne sich aber im mindesten dariiber 
zu krinken. Wollen und Streben hat auch bei ihm lingst auf- 
gehort; er trigt sein diirftiges Los mit ruhigem, heiterem Gleichmut, 
ja er findet sogar noch immer ein stilles Gliick dabei. An einem 
Friihlingstage zieht er, nach der erzwungenen Ruhe des Winters, 
zum ersten Male wieder aus. Der Odem der erwachenden Natur, 
die Freude an all dem Griinen und Treiben, erregt in ihm eine 
seltsame Trunkenheit und ein letztes, heisses Aufflackern der 
Krifte. Statt regelmissig zu bettlen, wie es sich fiir ihn gehérte, 
steigt er in die Berge, bis zum Kamm empor, und sammelt Blumen 
wie ein sorgloses Kind. “Von dem Friihlingsgange ist der Kin- 
derspott nicht mehr heimgekehrt. Alle hatten ihn mit dem Bet- 
telsack im Dorfe gesehen, aber niemand hatte auf ihn gross geachtet. 
Die Fiille Leben, die aus der Rinde quoll—o Friihling—du hattest 
seine letzten Wege mit Glanz und Reinheit erfiillt und ihn emporge- 
lockt in die frohen Sonnenliifte—und dann hinabgelockt iiber 
Felsen und Grat fallend in den stillen, einsamen Friihlingsgrund. 
Denn unten fand man nach Tagen den Alten, den Bettelsack voll 
welker, silbriger Anemonen.” 

Einhart Selle, der Kiinstler, hat an einem Friihlingstage eine 
ahnliche Erfahrung—ohne den tragischen Ausgang. Er kommt 
nicht iiber das Weichbild der Stadt hinaus, findet also kaum Gele- 
genheit abzustiirzen. Aber “Meister Einhart war ein rechter, 
loser Zigeuner. Hut und Stock hatte er irgendwo hingeworfen. 
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Er pfliickte die kiihlen, frischen Blumen in seine Hinde. Er war 
voll tiefen Erstaunens. Er trug die weissen, reinen, kleinen 
Kelche wie neue, verschlafene Wunder sorglich in den Hinden 
vor sich und vergass sich ganz in deren Anschauen.” Wohl 
bemerkt: es ist kein schwirmerischer Jiingling, sondern ein reifer 
Mann und gefeierter Kiinstler, der sich so vergessen kann, und es 
trennt ihn augenscheinlich keine gar grosse Kluft von dem armen 
Kinderspott. Ist ihm doch in den Bergen auch die Erkenntnis 
aufgegangen: “Selig sind, die geistig arm sind.” 

Die Liebe zur Natur und damit verbunden die Liebe zur 
Heimat findet man hiufig unter den Bewohnern der Riesenge- 
birgsgegend. Aber sie machen freilich nie viel Aufhebens oder 
grosse Worte dariiber, wihrend sie oft um so tiefer fiihlen. Das 
Leben dort ist hart und miihselig, und doch sind ihrer viele, die 
es mit keinem andern vertauschen wiirden. Zum Teil ist wohl 
auch die Abgeschiedenheit und Weltunkenntnis mit schuld daran, 
aber die Anhinglichkeit an die heimatliche Scholle ist das aus- 
schlaggebende Moment. Der Dichter hat dieses Thema zweimal 
behandelt, zuerst in der Erzihlung “Eine Heimstitte”, drei 
Jahre spiater in dem Drama “Die Austreibung,” beide Mal mit 
tragischem Ausgang, und beide Werke stehen iiber dem Durch- 
schnitt seines eignen Schaffens. In der Erzihlung finden wir 
grossartige Naturschilderungen neben einer vorziiglich dargestell- 
ten, packenden Handlung. Die Rubeners haben schon seit 
Urgrossvaters Zeiten als Erbpiichter hoch oben in einer Baude 
gesessen, es sind arbeitsame, geniigsame, gesunde und kriftige 
Menschen. “So einer war Rubener — unbewegt — verschlossen, 
auch nicht gross Knecht und untertinig —stumm und stark in 
der Arbeit — sanft zu den Kindern und zum Weibe — und wortarm 
und in Gedanken versunken.”’ Auf einmal will der Graf — wir 
kénnten ihn leicht mit Namen nennen — die Pacht nicht erneuern. 
Rubener halt das zuerst fiir rein unméglich und stellt es sich 
ganz einfach vor, den Grafen zu einer Sinnesinderung zu bewegen. 
Doch er verliert weder Mut noch Hoffnung, als er auf Hindernisse 
stésst. Als er aber den endgiiltigen Bescheid unten im Dorfe 
erhadlt, dass er heraus muss aus seiner Baude, irrt er den Abend 
und die Nacht durch ziellos umher. Als er zur erwarteten Zeit 
nicht daheim anlangt, ziehen seine beiden Buben, Kinder von 
zehn und vierzehn, mit ihrem Schlitten furchtlos aus, um Brenn- 
holz herbeizuschaffen. Auf dem Heimwege werden sie von einem 
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Schneesturm iiberrascht und kommen beide um. Rubener 
ertraigt den furchtbaren Schlag ohne laute Klage, doch er ist inner- 
lich gebrochen. WNatiirlich muss er aus der Heimstiatte, und der 
Graf baut ein Schenkhaus an die Stelle. Unten im Tale, wo die 
Rubeners sich eingemietet haben, leidet es den Mann nicht daheim. 
Er kauft sich einen kleinen Wagen, einen Pony und eine michtige 
Drehorgel, und zieht im Lande umher. 

“Er spielte viele lustige Weisen, und es ging ein michtiges 
Brausen aus dem dunklen Kasten, den er drehte, weit hinaus iiber 
die Dérfer. Aber er sah finster drein. Er hérte die Klange kaum. 
Und wenn er im Wirtshause nachts Rast hielt, war er dumpf und 
fiir sich, der Kurbirtige. Gram lag in seinen Ziigen und eine 
Verachtung, dass ihm kaum ein Fremder nahte. Jahre vergingen. 
— Wenn er dann einmal daheim war — selten —, wenn das klein- 
ste, das langst ein launiges Madchen geworden, Martin dhnlich, 
ihm neckend in das Grauhaar fuhr — die Mutter merkte es heim- 
lich, dass er da doch noch wieder fliichtig lachen konnte. Aber 
Fremde sahen es nie. Die Menschen draussen gingen an ihm 
voriiber, wie Baume am Wege. Sie sahen einen Diisteren und 
Gramvollen— und einen Verichter. Sie wussten nicht, dass 
er mit einer unbegreiflichen Sehnsucht umherging, — dass er nur 
wanderte, um Ruhe zu suchen, vergeblich — jahraus — jahrein.’’ 

In der “Austreibung” kommt noch die Macht der weiblichen 
Schénheit und der Sinnlichkeit iiber den einfachen Bauer hinzu. 
Eines Nachts beim Tanze lisst er sich im Taumel der Sinne durch 
sein Weib zum Verkaufe seiner Baude bewegen, und in selbiger 
Nacht macht er die Entdeckung, dass die Frau ihn mit seinem 
Nachbar und Freunde betriigt. Auch er irrt darauf zwei ganze 
Tage lang umher und als er bei der Riickkehr den Buhlen der Frau 
im eignen Hause findet, erschliigt er ihn halb im Wahnsinn. Aber 
es ist nicht in erster Linie die Untreue der Frau, was ihm den Geist 
zerriittet, sondern der furchtbare Gedanke, dass er nun aus seinem 
Viatererbe hinaus muss. 

Das einsame Leben in den abgelegenen Wohnstatten hoch oben 
in den Bergen zeitigt oft eine stille, bescheidne Einfalt in diesen 
Menschen, die manchmal schon mehr an Dummheit grenzt. Auch 
diesen Zug hat Carl Hauptmann wiederholt geschildert, die fromme 
Einfalt in den beiden Erzihlungen “Die Bradlerkinder” und 
“Einfaltige,” die dumme Einfalt in “Die rote Liese.” Die 
letztgenannte Erzihlung wirft auch grelles Licht auf die Bezie- 
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hungen zwischen den Geschlechtern, wie sie in jener weltabge- 
schiedenen Gegend oft obwalten. Der Inhalt ist kurz folgender: 
Hoch oben auf dem Kamme haust der fast siebzigjihrige Rehorek, 
wohl ein Béhme, mit einer Witwe in den vierzigern, einsam und 
allein. Die beiden haben sich an einander gewéhnt, leben ruhig 
und gleichgiiltig neben einander hin und alles geht glatt, bis die 
Witwe ihre kaum erwachsene, ziemlich einfaltige Tochter in das 
Haus bringt, da ihr die Arbeit allein zu viel wird. 

Da wird in dem Alten das Blut noch einmal rege. Er geht 
dem Madchen draussen auf der Weide, wo sie das Vieh hiitet, 
heimlich nach, und sie denkt in ihrer Einfalt gar nicht daran, 
seinem Werben irgend welchen Widerstand entgegen zu setzen. 
Die Mutter schépft wohl Verdacht, doch ahnt sie nicht, wie weit 
die Sache schon gediehen ist. Eines schénen Tages bringt Liese 
von der Hebamme im Dorfe, zu der sie der Alte geschickt hat, die 
Gewissheit, dass sie schwanger ist. Der Alte nimmt das als etwas 
ganz Selbstverstindliches mit geheimem Stolze hin. Auch das 
Madchen wird erst in ihren Gefiihlen beirrt, als sie den Zorn der 
Mutter sieht. Diese verlisst voll Hohn und Galle das Haus zur 
selben Stunde; obschon Rehorek ihrem Bleiben nichts in den Weg 
legt. Das Madchen ist zuerst ganz verstért. Es iiberrascht uns 
kaum, “dass Liese ratlos den Abend und die Nacht weinend auf 
der Ofenbank dasass und nur langsam erst nach Tagen sich wieder 
aus ihrem kindlichen Schrecken erholen konnte, den alten Mann 
nicht nahe zu sich liess, gleich weinte, sich unendlich, zum ersten 
Male, verachtet schien, und der Mutter Hassblick gar nicht ver- 
gessen konnte. Nur langsam in den stillen, einsamen Winter- 
tagen wurde sie ruhig—und war dann die Frau des Alten — 
und trieb gutmiitig in Stall und Stube ihr verlegenes Wesen.” 

Der Dichter schildert anderwirts noch mehrmals, und zwar 
in Fallen, in denen die Einfalt keineswegs eine Rolle spielt, die 
Selbstverstandlichkeit und gleichgiiltige Offenheit, mit der sich 
diese urwiichsigen Gebirgsleute ihren Trieben hingeben. 

Auch wilde Leidenschaft ist hiufig, wie sie in “Claus Tinnap- 
pel” zur Darstellung gelangt. Starres Festhalten an den einmal 
Beschlossenen, ein feines Gerechtigkeitsgefiihl, und das Bestreben, 
sich Recht und Gerechtigkeit aus eigner Machtvollkommenheit 
zu verschaffen, sind die charakteristischen Ziige, die in dem Drama 
“Waldleute” zum Ausdruck kommen. Wilddiebe haben Férster 
Senders Vater gemordet, und halb aus Notwehr, halb um Vergel- 
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tung zu iiben, hat er jedem Wilderer, der ihm vor den Lauf seiner 
Biichse kommt, den Tod geschworen. Auch an dem Gastwirt 
Ringel iibt er keine Gnade, als er ihn beim Wildern ertappt, obschon 
ihn Ringel um Schonung angeht, und Sender weiss, dass seine 
einzige Tochter dem Sohne Ringels in Liebe zugetan ist. Der 
junge Ringel fiihlt sich unter dem Zwange primitiver Rechtsbe- 
griffe verpflichtet, seinen Vater zu riichen. Er findet auch bald 
Gelegenheit dazu, und verwundet den Férster zu Tode. Als 
er dann angesichts des Sterbenden seine Tat bereut, braust dieser 
auf: “Nein —sag ich dir. — Tod und Teufel! Nein, nein! — Das 
fehlte nur noch! — Du willst mich doch jetzt nicht noch zum 
Siinder stempeln — in der Sterbestunde! — Was? — (eindringlich) 
Ich glaube, ich habe geschworen, mich zu raichen — fiir meinen 
Vater! — Ich hab’ meinen Schwur gehalten! — (gross und kiihn) 
Du hast deine Sache gut gemacht, Heinrich! —”’ » Sender ist 
augenscheinlich wesensverwandt mit Ludwigs Erbférster. 
“Schadenfeuer,” eine Erzihlung, und “Ephraims Breite,” 
ein Drama, handeln von dem Schicksale zweier Frauen, die eine 
ungliickliche, verblendete Wahl getroffen haben, und trotz aller 
Einwiinde an derselben festhalten. Doch beide erheben sich iiber 
ihr Ungliick und beanspruchen es als ihr gutes Recht, nach eignem 
Erkennen und aus eigner Kraft zu handeln. Breite (Brigitte) 
duldet, bis sie an die Grenze ihrer Kraft gekommen ist. Einen 
Augenblick denkt sie dann an Selbstmord; doch der Gedanke an 
ihr Kind halt sie davon ab. Aber sie kann mit dem ungetreuen, 
zigeunerhaften Manne, der die Nachte bei einer Landsminnin, 
einem béhmischen Harfenmidel, verbringt, nicht linger leben. 
Mit eiserner Hirte reisst sie sich die verderbliche Neigung aus 
dem Herzen und scheidet sich von dem Vagabonden. “Zu an’ 
Felssticke bihn ich gewor’n ei dar Nacht!” sagt sie treffend von sich. 
Emma Matterne, der Heldin in “Schadenfeuer,” gelingt es 
nicht wie Breite ihren Vater unzutimmen. Es kommt also nicht 
zur Heirat. Als dann ihr Schatz aus Rachsucht das Haus des 
Bauern anziindet, verlisst Emma die Eltern. Sie bringt ihr Kind 
bei fremden Leuten zur Welt und erhalt sich und das Kind durch 
ihrer Hinde Arbeit, obschon der Bauer gern fiir beide sorgen wiirde. 
Der Brandstifter muss seine Schuld im Zuchthaus biissen. “Und 
wie Siegert heimkam, nach Jahren — erkannte sie ihn nicht wieder 
— nur an der Demut, wie er das Kind sah, einen blonden Jungen 
—so zart wie die Grossmutter — da erkannte sie, dass das der 
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Vater sein musste, weil in seinem Aufblicken ein unbegreiflicher 
Ausdruck geschrieben stand. — Und sie musste weinen — und 
stille ins Stiibel gehen — und kam wieder. Siegert blieb als Tage- 
léhner in dem Dorfe, und sie lebte mit ihm von dem Tage an.” 
In beiden obigen Fiillen sind Trotz und Ejigenwille, aber auch die 
Charakterstiirke vom Vater ererbt. 

Die Erzihlung “Der letzte Wille” schildert héchst anschaulich, 
wie ein altes, gebrechliches Weiblein tagelang den Tod abwehrt, 
ja einfach nicht sterben kann, bis ihr der Mann versprochen, dass 
er das Haus dem einzigen Sohne iiberlassen will. Der Hauptwert 
der Erzihlung liegt wohl aber in der Schilderung des Alten und der 
habgierigen, hartherzigen Schwiegertochter. In “Hass” bietet 
sich uns ein schauerliches Bild von einem alten Besenbinder, der 
fiir seine Frau und fiir Kind und Kindeskinder keine andren Ge- 
fiihle eriibrigen kann als furchtbaren Hass. Seine bessere Natur 
ist in der Not des Lebens erstickt, und er hat auch alles Edle in 
den andern ertétet. Als es mit ihm zu Ende geht, empfinden 
seine Angehérigen nur Freude, die sie auch ganz unverhohlen 
diussern. Sie reichen dem Sterbenden nicht einmal den Trunk 
Wasser, den er verlangt. “Er sterbt,” sagte der Troddel (sein 
Sohn), “er sterbt,” sagte die Alte erklirend und zufrieden. Nie- 
mand regte eine Hand. Die Kinder, die im Winkel standen, began- 
nen sich anzulachen. Die Zwilfjahrige sagte zur Jiingeren heim- 
lich: “Der Grossvater schreit wie a Ochse.”’ Alle starrten hin. 
Es schauerte alle. Nur die Kinder lachten heimlich. 

Toller Lebensmut, der sinnlos iiberschiumt, ist das Thema von 
“Im Grenzwalde” “Ein schéner Kerl dieser Sagasser — toll wie 
ein junger Hengst, und frei und lose — und es musste immer was 
geben, was das Blut umwiihlt. Wie ein Wiehern kam es aus ihm. 
Lustig und launig war er, und er nahm die Kimpfe so hin, wie 
wenn sie dem Leben erst Sinn giben.” 

Der Roman “Mathilde, Zeichnungen aus dem Leben einer 
armen Frau,’ den der Dichter seiner Mutter gewidmet hat, spielt 
grésstenteils in der Stadt, wohl Breslau. Mathilde ist aber eine echte 
Tochter der heimatlichen Berge. Was sie betrifft, ist, ausserlich 
betrachtet, nur ein Alltagsschicksal, in das auch manche Irrungen 
mit verflochten sind. Sie steht aber immer iiber diesem Schicksal, 
und die Sehnsucht nach etwas Schénem und Hohem mit der 
Hoffnung auf endliche Erfiillung begleitet sie durch das ganze 
Leben. Zweck des Dichters ist aber hier, wie auch sonst haufig, 
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uns die Seelen der Menschen zu zeigen, seine Heldin gleichsam 
von innen heraus zu durchleuchten. 

Die angefiihrten Beispiele beriihren bei weitem nicht alle 
Werke dieses Dichters, die der Heimatkunst zuzuzihlen sind; 
doch geniigen sie als Andeutung der charakteristischen Ziige und 
Zustinde unter der Bevélkerung jener Gegend, die Carl Hauptmann 
zur Darstellung gebracht hat. Er hat aus einem kleinen Kreise 
heraus, in dem fast nur eine Gesellschaftsklasse existiert, eine 
grosse Anzahl scharf abgesonderter Gestalten geschaffen. Jeder 
Fall ist typisch und doch auch wieder ganz individuell. Wir 
finden nirgends Stellungnahme des Dichters, keine Bewertung, 
wohl aber fast iiberall das Bestreben, uns das verborgene Gute, 
die arme, geknechtete Menschenseele zu enthiillen. Und neben 
den Menschen spielt die Natur eine wichtige Rolle und wird oft 
trefflich geschildert. Nur ein paar Beispiele aus der Fiille: 

“Einsame Spiitsommersonntagsstille oben iiber dem Berg- 
wald — wo dann Heiden und Krummbholzgebiisch zum Kamme 
emporklettern —im Schlage, wo alte knorrige Wetterfichten vor 
kurzem festgestanden hatten, und nun nur noch die Wurzel- 
stécke aus dem aufgewiihlten Boden ragten. Zwischen Blécken 
und Stécken bliihten und gliihten Weidenrosen. Die griinen 
Blaubeerblittchen und tausend kleinen Kriiuter glinzten weit- 
hin wie Silber, iiber die die roten Bliiten gestreut schienen in 
stiller Sonnenfreude. Es war klar weithin in die tiefe, ferne Welt — 
und lautlos einsam.” 

Und nun dieselbe Oertlichkeit in einer stiirmischen Winter- 
nacht: 

“Das Jagen der aufgewiihlten Lawinen fegte um ihren Weg . . 
Die Nacht war pechschwarz. Die Sturmreiter sausten und schlu- 
gen an Harnisch und Waffen, und nicht Vater und Mutter konn- 
ten die Wege finden, selbst wenn ihr eigen Blut langst in Nacht 
und Ka4lte erstarrt war . . . Wer kennt die Erde noch, wenn sie, 
schneeumfegt im grauen Nachtwind erfiillt ist von grausamen, 
einsamen Lauten, und nirgends Schutz ist, und iiberall nur ein 
Grab, hineinzusinken und zu erstarren.... . Der Sturm hatte 
seine Stimme mit neuer Gewalt aufgehoben. Es waren Stésse 
gekommen, die dicke Flocken in wirbliger Jagd umfegten, die 
ganze Gegend in sinnloses Wesen hiillten und nur noch selten und 
immer seltener einen freien Blick in den Grund zugelassen, nur 
unaufhdérlich tanzende Luftgestalten eine um die andre die Héhe 
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hinabgewirbelt und alles wie in Nacht verschlossen hatten.”’ 


Hier die Schilderung einer ruhigen Nacht: “Fern am Himmel 
zuckten dann und wann fallende Sterne. Es war ein weites, stum- 
mes Schauspiel. Im weichen Bogen glitten die schimmernden 
Lichter lautlos durch die Nacht: Die Nacht, wie ein tiefes Meer 
durchsichtig bis zum Grunde. Eine Nacht, aus der die Griinde 
schienen wie eine schwebende Hiille, die das Blenden der Tiefe dem 
Menschenauge verbirgt, um es nicht mit letztem Glanze zu ver- 
derben. Aus jedem Sterne brach es wie ein unermessliches Nie- 
sichgenugtunkénnen im Leuchteschein.” Zum Schluss eine poeti- 
sche Schilderung des Urgesteins im Hochgebirge. Es stand 
“zwischen Felsenschroffen, die wie Gétzenbilder im Morgenlicht 
sich strahlender und strahlender hoben: Felsenképfe wie von 
sicherer Kunst in den Himmel gebaut, miichtige, plumpe Gétzen- 
bilder, fast wie wenn die alten Urweltlichen auch einmal Zwerge 
angebetet. Gross und miichtig durch die Fiille und Wucht im 
Steingetiirm, wie Ungeheuer, und schwer, und ohne dass je ein 
Lied kénnte aus solchem breiten Felsenmunde frei zum Himmel 
ténen, eher ein furchtbarer, unerhérter Chor, wenn die Schar ein- 
mal die wulstigen, plumpen Steinlippen aufgetan hitte, ein Donner- 
briillen, wie wenn Bergtriimmer zu Tale gehen und Wasserstiirze 
aus allen Himmeln sich mischen mit dem Angstgeschrei der Vogel 
und Waldtiere und dem Jammergestéhn der Stiirme.” 


Dem gemeinen Manne ist diese gewaltige Natur noch bevél- 
kert von allerhand unheimlichen, iibermenschlichen Wesen, doch 
auch von guten Geistern, obschon die feindlichen Gewalten iiber- 
wiegen. Dem Dichter lebt diese ganze Natur, tragt gleich dem 
Menschen den Fluch aller Kreatur und ringt nach Erlésung. 


“Pee... FE se. 
In Nacht sanken wir, 
Urgestein sind wir geworden. 
Gétter miihen die Seelen wie Gras, 
Leben — Leben ist Morden. 
Wehlaute ziehen und klagen, 
Hauchen durch Einsamkeit. 
Steinern sind wir begraben, 
Starre Felsen wir ragen 


Seit grauer Zeit. 
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Ach! Aus der Nacht klagen wir, 
Sehnen uns gierig nach Morgenlicht, 
Sonne wiarmte uns lingst 
Und die Quellen rinnen— 
Aber wir Felsen sind starr . . . 
Erlésung . . . Erlésung .. . 
Steigen . . . und wallen gestaltenlos .. . 
Hauchen durch Einsamkeit . . .” 
so klagen die Steinriesen in der “ Bergschniede.’’ 

Carl Hauptmann erfasst die Wirklichkeit mit sicherem Blick 
und schildert sie mit sicherem Griffel, doch er ist ein Einsamer, ein 
Denker und Griibler. 

“Die Welt ist Seele. Nicht, wie die Alten gesagt: die Welt 
ist Vernunft. 

“Gar nicht Vernunft ist sie. Nun gar das, was wir mit dem 
Gran Rechensinn, dem Verstande kénnen und erkennen. Diese 
Triebe sind die schlimmsten Fliichtigen, die begrenzter noch wie 
Méven und kleine Seeschwalben flattern, nur hinschiessen auf 
den Bissen und dann verjagt sind, morgen schon andere. 


“Nichts dergleichen, nur Seele! Das weite, tiefe, wogende Meer. 
Die grosse, grenzenlose Flut. Auch in uns ist Seele allein die 
Kraft und allein die Erinnerung. Wenn wir uns von unseren 
Erstarrungen wieder jung waschen wollen, Wohin sollen wir 
tauchen? In unsere Seele.”’ 


Der Seele nun spiirt Carl Hauptmann iiberall nach und macht 
sie leuchten und gliihen. Er hat sich auf keinen engen oder 
weiten Kreis beschriinkt, er gehért zu keiner Schule und ist kein 
Anhinger irgend welcher besonderer, literarischer Bestrebungen. 
Doch er hat nirgends hiufiger geschépft als aus dem Born der 
Heimat, und ein gut Teil seiner Werke ist echte und wahre Heimat- 
kunst, anschaulich, realistisch, poetisch, und frei von jeder Ten- 
denz oder Nebenabsicht. 

Joser WIERR. 
Smith College. 
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A FEW NOTES ON GOETHE-BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The collection of the following data was merely accidental. 
While at work in the Library of Congress on my book “Madame 
de Staél and the Spread of German Literature” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press N. Y., 1915), I had the opportunity of consulting 
various translations of Goethe’s works. Then I noticed several 
titles not mentioned in the various bibliographies of ‘Goethe in 
England and America.” (Anon., Bibliography of Faust, Literary 
World 12:272-274, Boston; Aug. 13, 1881; Baumann, Lina, Die 
Englischen Ubersetzungen von Goethes Faust, Halle, 1907; Good- 
night, Scott H., German Literature in American Magazines prior 
to 1846, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1907; Haertel, Martin 
H., German Literature in American Magazines from 1846 to 1880, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1908; Hauhart, William F., 
The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England in the First Half of 
the Nineteenth Century, Columbia University Press N. Y., 1909; 
Heinemann, Wilhelm, Goethes Faust in England und America, 
Berlin, 1886; Kindt, Hermann, Goethes Faust in England, Die 
Gegenwart, Nos. 24-25 pp. 375-377, 394-5, June 13 and 20, 1874; 
Lieder, Frederick W. C., Goethe in England and America, JoURNAL 
OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, vol. x. No. 4, pp. 535- 
556, 1911; Oswald, Eugene, Goethe in England and America, 
Ed. 2 London, 1909.) These titles I noted down, and I offer them 
now as a slight contribution to the study of comparative literature. 


1. Anon., North American Review, 41:366-406; Oct. 1835, 
Art. Dr. Channing. Has a poetical translation of Faust’s religious 
creed. 


2. Anon. Translation of Gétz von Berlichingen with the 
Iron Hand. Phila., 1837,36+185 pp. Carey, Lee and Blanchard. 


3. Anon. Foreign Quarterly Review, 23-137; Apr. 1839; 
Art. German Literature and Composition. Faust translations: 
1. Dedication. 
2. The Poet’s Speech (3 stanzas). 
3. Archangels’ Song. 
4. Meine Ruh’ ist hin. 


4. Anon. German Ballads and Songs, London, 1845. 201 pp. 
Edw. Lumley. The Minstrel, pp. 54-5. 
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5. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe: His wit, wisdom, and 
poetry, preceded by the biographical sketch of Thos. de Quincey. 
B., 1892, 178 pp. J. G. Cupples Co. 

6. Boyp, Percy, Esq., A Book of Ballads from the German, 
Dublin, 1848; 128 pp. Jas. McClashan, A Lay of Christmas, pp. 
115-21. 

7. Boynton, H. W., The World’s Leading Poets: Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. N. Y. 1912, 4+346 pp.; 
H. Holt & Co. Goethe, pp. 257-333. 

8. BraprorpD, Gero., Translation of “Elective Affinities.” 
Part 1. chaps. 13-14-15 in Hedge’s “Prose Writers of Germany,” 
Ed. 2; Phila. 1849, pp. 278-282. 

9. Brooxs, Cuas. T., Songs and Ballads from the German 
with notes. (vol. 14 of Geo. Ripley’s “Specimens of Foreign Litera- 
ture”) B. 1842., Jas. Munroe & Co., London, John Green, 400 pp. 
Lyrics from Goethe are: 

1. Erlking. 
. Mignon. 
. The Fisher, (by Brooks). 
. Alexis and Dora. 
. To the Parting One, (by Chris. P. Cranch). 
. To the Clouds, (by Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman). 

10. BROWNELL, S. E., (M. A.), Hermann and Dorothea, trans- 
lated from the German, N. Y. 1849, 48 pp. Part 1 of “Select 
Library of German Classics.’”’ Each verse consists of 13 syl- 
lables. This edition includes also “Alexis and Dora.” 

11. Browntnc, Henry C., Life of Goethe; from his auto- 
biographical papers and the contributions of his contemporaries; 
N. Y., 1844, 2 vols. in one. 1424143 pp., J. Mowatt & Co. 

12. BurcHINAL, Mary Cacy, Hans Sachs and Goethe: A 
Study in Meter. Géttingen, 1912, 30 pp. Hubert & Co. 

13. Burt, Mary ANNE, Specimens of the Choicest Lyrical 
Productions of the most celebrated German Poets from Klopstock 
to the Present Time, with biographical and literary notes. Lpz., 
1855, Ed. 2; 503 pp. Goetze & Mierisch. Has 25 lyrics from 
Goethe, pp. 65-90, 166-171, 224-228, 293-299, 349-353, 401-405, 
441-445. 

1. Dedication (to Poems). 
2. Apology. 
3. To the Benevolent. 
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4. The New Amadis. 
5. Stirbt der Fuchs, so gilt der Balg. 
6. The Woodrose. 
7. Blind-Man’s-Buff. 
8. Christina. 
9. The Prude. 
10. The Convert. 
11. The Son of the Muses. 
12. The Flower of the Forest. 
13. Preservation from Death. 
14. Self-Deception. 
15. Declaration of War. 
16. Sympathetic Companions. 
17. Alternate Songs for the Dance. 
18. The Lover under Many Forms. 
19. The Goldsmith’s Companion. 
20. Answers on Conversation Cards. 
21. Mignon. 
22. Erlking. 
23. The Minstrel. 
24. The First Night of Walpurgis—a cantata. 
25. My Favorite Flower—Song of the Captive Count. 


14. Catvert, Geo. H., A Lecture on German Literature, 
delivered Feb. 1, before the Athenaeum Society of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 1836. Printed by J. D. Toy. Has Eulogy of 
Goethe. 


15. Catvert, Gro. H., Poems, original and translated from 
the German; B. 1847; 125 pp. W. D. Ticknor & Co. Contains 
many lyrics from Goethe. pp. 89-125. 


1. A Confession. 

2. Christel. 

3. Sweetness of Sorrow. 

4. Wanderer’s Night Song. 

5. A Defiance. 

6. Hymn of the Archangels (from Faust). 
7. Proverbial—(21 proverbs). 

8. Epigrammatic-—(twelve epigrams). 

9. Seven Miscellaneous Quatrains. 

0. A Parable. 
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11. The Hypochondriac. 
12. Five Things. 

13. Five Other Things. 
14. A Reviewer. 

16. CALveRT, Geo. H., Brief Essays and Brevities, B. 1874, 
282 pp. Lee and Shepard. Essay on Faust. (pp. 123-8). 

17. Catvert, Geo. H. Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, 
Series 2 N. Y. 1852, 185 pp. Geo. P. Putnam. Chap. 10, pp. 55- 
—63, Weimar and Goethe. Same Essay in Travels in Europe; its 
People and Scenery, B., 1860. G. W. Cottrell, Chap. 10, pp. 55-63. 

18. CarLyLe, THos., See Oswald, p. 60. Translation of “The 
Tale” in Hedge’s “Prose Writers of Germany” Ed. 2, Phila. 
1849, pp. 353-364. 

19. CLARKE, Jas. F. Anp Lian, Exotics: Attempts to 
domesticate them; B., 1875. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 141 pp. 
Translation of Five Lyrics: 

1. The Rule with no Exception (Was ist schwer zu ver- 
bergen?) 
. Orphic sayings. 
The Gondola. 
Modern Catholics—A Parable. 
Epilog to Schiller’s Glocke. 

20. Cops, Joun S., Reynard the Fox; Edition de Luxe, 
edited by Nathan Haskell Dole; B., 1901. 255 pp. 

21. CraAwrorpD, A. W. (Lord Lindsay), Ballads, Songs and 
Poems, translated from the German with notes. Wigan, 1841. 
Printed by C. Simms 
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Six Lyrics from Goethe: 
1. King in Thule. 
. The Fisher. 
The Erl-King. 
. The Wandering Dell. 
. The Sorcerer’s Prentice. 
. Mignon’s Song. 
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22. CRAWFORD, MAry CAROLINE, Goethe and his Woman 
Friends. B. 1911. 134-452 pp. Little, Brown & Co. 


23. DuLcKEN, H. W., The Book of German Songs from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, translated from the German, 
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with an introduction and notes, also the German originals. L., 
1856. 324 pp. Ward & Lock. 


Five lyrics from Goethe: 
1. Es war ein K6énig in Thule. 
2. Es rauschet das Wasser (Jery und Bitely). 
3. Es ist ein Schuss gefallen (Schneidersschreck). 
4. Ich hab’ mein Sach’ auf nichts gestellt. 
5. Von dem Berge zu den Hiigeln. 

24. Dwicut, Henry E., Travels in the North of Germany in 
1825 and 1826; N. Y., 1829, 435 pp. G. &. C. & H. Carvill. Letter 24, 
pp. 426-435, on Weimar and Goethe. 

25. Exsinc, Ray, A Study of Goethe’s Faust. Columbus, O. 
1890. 118 pp. Adolf Haak, Pub. Includes almost a complete poetic 
translation of Part 1. 

26. FROTHINGHAM, NATHAN L., Metrical Pieces and Trans- 
lations B., 1855. Crosby, Nichols & Co. Two lyrics from Goethe: 

i. Song of the Parcae (Iphigenie). 
2. Stability in Change. 

27. FULLER, MARGARET, (Marchesa d’Ossoli), Life without 
and Life within, edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller, B., 1874, 
424 pp. Roberts Bros. 


Four lyrics from Goethe: 
1. Part of “Das Géttliche” in an essay, Menzel’s View of 
Goethe, pp. 13-22. Also in the Dial 1: 340-7 Jan. 
1841. See Oswald, p. 72. 
2. The Consolers pp. 379-380. 
3. Eagles and Doves pp. 387-388. 
4. Epilogue to the Tragedy of Essex pp. 400-403. Also in 
Dial 2: 380-2; Jan. 1842. 

28. FULLER, MARGARET Goethe in Characteristics of Men of 
Genius, essays selected chiefly from N. A. R. by John Chapman 
2 vols. B. (Otis, Broaders & Co.), L. (Chapman Bros.), 1847. vol. 1 
pp. 275-315. 

28. THe GOETHEAN Hatt: or the Anniversary of Goethe’s 
Birthday Aug. 28, A. D. 1846in Mercersburg. Pub. by the Goethean 
Literary Society of Marshall College, Chambersburg, Penn. 
Printed at the office of the German Reformed Church, 1846; 


47 pp. 
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29. Gostick, Jos. The Spirit of German Poetry with critical 
and biographical notices. L., 1845. 140 pp. Wm. Smith, Goethe 
pp. 14-48; Analysis of Hermann and Dorothea, with prose trans- 
lations. Analysis of Tasso, with poetic translations. Analysis 
of Faust, interspersed with many translations from Part 1, begin- 
ning with the Archangels’ song; Helen’s song after the disappear- 
ance of Euphorion; King in Thule; also the lyric, The Castle on 
the Hill. 

30. Gower, Lorp F. L., Translations from the German and 
Original poems. L., 1824; 153 pp. John Murray. Goethe’s lyric, 
“Lay of the Imprisoned Knight,” pp. 51-56. 

31. Gower, Lorp Francis Leveson, See Oswald p. 34. 
In his translation of Faust (Part 1. Ed. 2 L., 1825 2. vols., John 
Murray) are included the same German lyrics as in the above 
edition, among them Goethe’s “Lay of the Imprisoned Knight.” 

32. HALLECK, FITz-GREENE, Poetical Works, illustrated with 
steel engravings. N. Y. (D. Appleton & Co.), Phila. (Geo. S. Apple- 
ton), 1847, 278 pp. Translation of the “Zueignung” pp. 83-85. 

33. Harris, J. B., A prose translation of Hermann and Dorothea. 
Wilton Junction, Iowa, 1899, 111 pp. Review Press. 

34. Hemans, Mrs. Feticra, Poetical Works in one vol., 
with critical preface and biographical memoir. Phila. Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co., 1854. Mignon’s Song. Five short selec- 
tions from Iphigenie. pp. 463-4; Latter also in New Mon. Mag. 
34: 407, 1832. 

35. Hemans, Mrs. Feicia, Scenes and Passages from the 
Tasso of Goethe. German Studies No. 1. New Mon. Mag. 40: 
1-8; Jan. 1834. See also Poetical Works, Phila., 1854, pp. 497-501, 

36. HERAUD, (?) In the Lond. Athen. No. 380. p. 104, 
Feb. 1835 in a short notice of Anster’s Translation, is the statement 
that “Mr. Heraud’s metrical version is still to come.” 

39. Impey, ELIjAH BARWELL, Illustrations of German Poetry, 
with notes. 2 vols. Clapham, 1841. Pub. by David Batten. L., 
Simpkins, Marshall & Co. Goethe’s lyrics, pp. 231-239: 

1. The Wedding Song. 
. The Rat Catcher. 
. The Minstrel. 
. Song. 
. Lines preceding the prolog to Faust. 
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40. Jacos, W., Esq., F. R. S., A View of the Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Statistics and State of Germany and Parts of Hol- 
land and France. Taken during a journey in 1819, L., 1820, 
John Murray. Weimar, pp. 328-354. 

41. Lampert, Cuas. R., Poems and Translations from the 
German, L., 1850, Wittaker & Co. 224 pp. Eight lyrics from 
Goethe, pp. 81-93 

1. The Archangels’ Hymn. 

2. The Horseshoe. 

3. The Fisher. 

4. The King in Thule. 

5. The Walking Bell. 

6. The Parting. 

7. The Loved One Ever Near. 
8. Joy. 

42. MANGAN, JAS. CLARENCE, German Anthology, a series 
of translations from the most popular of the German poets; 2 
vols. Dub., 1845. (These translations appeared before in the Dublin 
Univ. Mag. 1835-1845). Fourteen lyrics from Goethe, vol. 
2, pp. 1-31: 

1. The Lay of the Captive Count. 
. Hassan Aga. 
. The Minstrel. 
. Mignon’s Song. 
The Violet. 
. The Treasurer-Seeker. 
The Rose. 
The Fisherman. 
9. The King of Thule. 
10. A Voice from the Invisible World. 
11. The Alder-King. 
12. A Song from the Coptic. 
13. Another Song from the Coptic. 
14. An Irish Lamentation. 
Amer. Ed. N. Y. D. & J. Sadler & Co., 1866. 1 vol. Lyrics from 
Goethe, pp. 177-200. 


43. McCase, Josepu, Goethe, the Man and his Character. 
Phila., 1912. 10:378 pp. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


44. OXENFORD, JOHN, See Dictionary of National Biography, 
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edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 63 vols. 1895-1900 vol. 
43 p. 13. 


45. MARGARET REEKS, The Mother of Goethe, “Frau Aja.” 
L. & N. Y., 1911. 311 pp. John Lane & Co. 


46. Ropertson, J. G., Goethe and the Twentieth Century, 
1912. 9+155 pp. Camb. Eng. The University Press. N. Y., G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


47. RUSSELL, JoHN, Esq., A Tour in Germany and some of the 
southern provinces of the Austrian Empire in the years 1820-1821- 
1822. Repr. from the 2nd Edinb. Ed., B, 1825, 469 pp. Wells & 
Lilly. Chap. 2, pp. 34-75 Weimar and Goethe. New Ed. Edinb. 
1828, 2 vols. (vols. 29-30 of Constable’s Miscellany). 


48. SPALDING, JOHN LANCASTER, Songs, chiefly from the 
German; Chicago 1896, A. C. McClurg & Co. Five lyrics from 
Goethe pp. 80-84. 


. Deepest stillness on the water. 
. Through woods I went. 

. Delightful Days. 

Peace. 

Days that are dead. 


49. SPAULDING JOHN LANCASTER, Opportunity and other Es- 
says and Addresses. Chicago, 1900. 228 pp. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Essay: Goethe as Educator pp. 142-189. 


50. Stronc, Aucustus Hopkins, The Great Poets and their 
Theology. Phila., 1897. 17+531 pp. Amer. Baptist Pub. Co. 
Goethe, pp. 279-331. 


51. SWANWIcCK, ANNA, Poets, the Interpreters of their Age. 
L., 1892. Geo. Bell & Sons. Goethe, pp. 326-41. 


52. TirswortH, Paut Emerson, The Attitude of Goethe 
and Schiller toward the French Classic Drama. Urbana, IIl. Oct. 
1912. See also JouRNAL oF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
vol. 11, No. 4. pp. 509-564. 


53. TRACEY, (?) In the For. Quar. R. 23:137; 1839, in an 
article entitled “German Literature and Composition” is this 
statement in reference to Faust translations: “We shall take, too, 
our version, since the close and spirited translation of Blackie is 
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not before us, and that of Tracey is at times, though not often, an 
improvenent, may we say it, on particular passages.” 

54. WHITMAN, Mrs. SARAH HELEN Power, Hours of Life 
and other Poems. Providence, R. I. 1853, 227 pp. Scene at the 
Court of the Emperor (Faust Part II.) pp. 218-9. 

EmMA GERTRUDE JAECK. 

Oxford College, Ohio. 
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THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


Perhaps none of the shorter Old English poems has been more 
frequently edited, annotated, and discussed than the brief frag- 
ment of about fifty lines which is the subject of this essay. The 
student is not obliged to hunt for it in Grein-Wiilker. It can be 
found not only in Kluge’s Lesebuch and other Old English Readers 
but also appended to the epic in most editions of Beowulf. This 
is owing to its connection with the Finn Episode, as it is called, 
the /é0d or yd which Hrothgar’s scop delivers before the assembled 
Geats and Danes at the feast of victory over Grendel. The four 
most recent editions of Beowulf, those of Holthausen, Schiicking, 
Sedgefield, and Chambers, have all included the Fight at Finns- 
burg; Sedgefield gives only the text, the others annotation and 
glossary also. Again, several scholars have laboured to recon- 
struct a Finn saga from what may be learned from Episode and 
Fragment. Among these are Médller in his Das Altenglische 
Volksepos, 1883, and more recently Trautmann (Finn und Hilde- 
brand, Bonn, Beitrige VII) and Boer (Finnsage und Nibelungen- 
sage, in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, XLVII. 125 ff.) 
And there is an excellent criticism and discussion of the Fragment 
in Brandl’s scholarly Geschichte der altenglischen Literatur. 

One must therefore plead some apology for returning to a 
poem which eminent scholars have already dealt with so fully. 
The following essay seeks to suggest two things. First, that 
no modern edjitor has treated the text of the Fragment with suf- 
ficient conservatism. Second, that the commonly accepted con- 
clusions about the original date and the original home rest upon 
uncertain evidence and find hardly any support from the poem 
itself. 

In proportion to its length the Fight at Finnsburg has probably 
received or suffered more emendation than any other undamaged 
piece of Old English verse. There is rather more justification than 
usual. For the manuscript of the Fragment is now lost. It 
survives to us only in a transcript, published in 1705, in his Lin- 
guarum Septentrionalium Thesaurus, by George Hickes, a non- 
juring divine who took a then unusual interest in the old Northern 
languages. The text of the poem as handed down by him is in 
several lines obviously corrupt, and scholars are inclined to assume 
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that these corruptions are partly due to the inaccuracy of Hickes’s 
transcription. But since the manuscript is lost there is no cer- 
tain proof of this. The corruptions may quite well have all 
existed in the original. Mr. Chambers therefore is not altogether 
judicial when in a brief note before the text of Finnsburg (Beo- 
wulf, p. 158) he speaks of “Hickes’ very inaccurate transcript.” 
One thing, however, may be allowed. Hickes seems occasionally 
to have misread the @ of his manuscript as wu. He has weuna 
for weana in line 27, eastun in line 3 and duru in line 44 where the 
original had probably eastan and dura. But these mistakes 
do not argue any very unscholarly carelessness, for, as Mr. Cham- 
bers himself points out in his footnote to line 3, @ and wu in Old 
English manuscripts are easily and often confused. ~ 

Before considering the text of the Fight at Finnsburg I should 
like first of all to express my entire agreement with the principles 
of “strict conservatism”’ in text-criticism which Mr. Chambers 
lays down in the Introduction to his Beowulf. “Where there is 
even a sporting chance of the MS. reading being correct I retain 
it.” Every editor of an Old English poem should inscribe this 
sentence upon his memory and direct his judgment by it. Of 
course even then uniformity of opinion would be impossible. 
There will always be disagreement over what makes the sporting 
chance; there will always be disagreement over the limits between 
strict conservatism and pedantic conservatism. It certainly 
appears to me that in editing both Beowulf and The Fight at Finns- 
burg Mr. Chambers sometimes forgets his own sound principle. 
There is surely even more than a sporting chance that in line 1537 
of the epic the eaxle of the manuscript should be retained. 

Sefén3 pi be eaxle —nalas for fehde mearn— 
508-Séata léod Srendles mddor. 

Mr. Chambers himself admits the sporting chance in his footnote, 
and yet reads feaxe. In the Fight at Finnsburg he has allowed so 
many emendations of Hickes’s transcript that his text is not at 
all more conservative than that given by Dr. Sedgefield, who 
neither professes nor practices the strict conservatism which 
Mr. Chambers defends. 

Most of the disputable emendations in Mr. Chambers’s edition 
are due to considerations of metre. “In revising the text,” he 
writes, “I have made it my chief aim to retain that conservatism 
which characterised Mr. Wyatt’s edition. In fifty places I have, 
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however, felt compelled, mainly on metrical grounds, to desert 
the MS., where Mr. Wyatt adhered to it.” It is time that some 
protest was made against this “desertion of the manuscript on 
metrical grounds,” a practice which in recent years has become 
altogether too common. It is mainly due to the somewhat tardy 
recognition of the work of the great German scholar Sievers in 
establishing the general principles of the Old English metrical 
system. In 1884, in the tenth volume of Beitrige zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, Sievers gave to the world his scheme of 
the five types of half-lines in Old English verse, a scheme which, 
by its great merit of comparative simplicity, has, notwithstanding 
some pertinent criticisms by Kaluza and a most elaborate and for- 
bidding new scheme evolved by Trautmann, held its ground ever 
since. A very compact yet lucid account of it will be found in 
his chapter on Altgermanische Metrik in Paul’s Grundriss der 
Germanischen Philologie. Sievers very rightly takes Beowulf 
as the standard for Old English metre. In his articles in Bei- 
trige X, he carefully analyses the half-lines of the epic, brings them 
under five distinct types, formulates rules about the position of 
the alliterative syllables, and shows that greater freedom is allowed 
in the first half-line than in the second. He examines the other 
longer Old English poems and finds that metrically they corre- 
spond closely to Beowulf. The results which he has attained by 
this method of comparative analysis are undoubtedly most val- 
uable. But both he himself and his followers have pressed them 
too far. His rules are no more than generalisations. They are 
generalisations from the practice of Old English poets. And, as is 
always the case in the thorny province of metrical study, it is 
most unsafe to promote these generalisations, except some of 
the most elementary and obvious, to the status of absolute rules 
or binding laws. Yet this is exactly what many modern scho- 
lars and editors do. They seem to forget that the Old English 
poet had no philological degree from a German University. It 
is most unlikely, indeed, that he composed his verse according to 
any definitely formulated system of metrical rules. He relied 
only on his ear and his memory. His memory supplied him with 
typical half-lines from the poems of predecessors, just as it sup- 
plied him with a conventional phraseology which tended to become 
a stiff poetic diction. His ear told him how closely his own lines 
conformed to the metrical movements of these typical half-lines 
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It must certainly be admitted that most Old English poets were 
very conservative in their art or technique. They employed 
a stereotyped language and repeated stereotyped motives. They 
were equally conservative as regards metre; hence it is that Sievers 
has been able to formulate general laws even about quite small 
details of their normal verse-system. But it would be absurd to 
suppose that all individuality was lost in imitation. It would be 
absurd to suppose that an Old English poet did not occasionally 
allow himself some metrical license. Yet this is more than most 
modern critics and editors are disposed to permit him. They will 
not tolerate a line or half-line which offends against one of their 
cherished rules. Apparently an exception must not exist. The 
text must be corrupt; a dull-eared scribe must be at fault; the 
line must be chopped and changed, twisted and transposed, 
until it is properly conventional. Such is particularly and notori- 
ously the method of Trautmann and his Bonn seminar, who 
“smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tally.” 

A not too distant analogy to this method of criticism is Bentley’s 
rewriting of Paradise Lost, which he supposed to be full of textual 
corruptions due to the carelessness and ignorance of those who 
transcribed for the blind poet. The absurdity of the results is 
well known. 

The more elementary of Sievers’s generalisations of course 
approach much nearer to universal truth than do those on more 
particular points. But even the most obvious are not without 
exceptions. The first rule about alliteration which he lays down 
in Altgermanische Metrik runs:—“ Every two half-lines are united 
into a full line by alliteration.” This seems the root principle of 
Old English alliterative metre; and yet exceptions to it occur. 
As Sievers himself shows, there occasionally appear in West Ger- 
manic verse lines corresponding to the Ljdpa hdatir in Old Norse, 
single lines without caesura alliterating within themselves. These 
are found, for instance, in the Exeter Gnomic Verses, e. g. ll. 162-4:- 

Werléas mon ond wonh7di;, 
ztrenmdd ond un3etréow, 
pes ne 5¥med Sod. 
Even so fundamental a rule is therefore not absolutely universal. 
So it is not surprising that exceptions occur to nearly all the more 
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particular rules or generalisations which Sievers and his followers 
have formulated. To take an example, Sievers finds from the 
general practice in Beowulf that a metricai accent must fall upon 
a long syllable or be resolved upon two short syllables, while it 
may fall upon a short syllable only if the preceding syllable bears 
a main or secondary accent. Most recent editors seem to regard 
this as a law of the Medes and Persians. Yet in Beowulf itself 
there are at least three exceptions. In 3157a, 1942b, and 1285b 
we find half-lines belonging to type A in which the second accent 
falls upon a short syllable without a secondary accent immedi- 
ately preceding, e. g., 

3157 hl@w on (h)lide, sé ws héah ond brad. 

1942 pette freoSuwebbe féores onsxce. 

1285 ponne heoru bunden, hamere Sepuren. 
Holthausen and Schiicking expand the first of these to hléw on 
(h)lides nosan; the second is generally altered to féores onséce; 
the third almost invariably appears as hamere Sepriien. In the 
last case there is some justification for the change in the fact that 
Seburen is an obscure word. Still, it is not absolutely unique in 
Old English. It also occurs in the first line of Riddle 91 (Grein 87), 
again in the phrase homere Seburen. But the evidence of two 
manuscripts counts for nothing against a nineteenth-century 
metrical rule; 3eburen in all modern editions becomes Seprien, an 
isolated form found only in the comparatively late Metra of 
Alfred’s translation of Boethius. Surely such lines are quite as 
likely to be exceptional departures from the usual custom as to be 
textually corrupt. In other poems there are quite a number of 
examples in which Sievers’s rule is not observed. It is twice 
broken in the Storm Riddles, e. g. II. 4b, brdj;um wrece, and IV. 
66a, meahtum 3emanad. It is twice broken in successive lines of 
Riddle 28, line 13a, stren3o bistolen, and line 14a, ma@jene binumen. 
It is three times broken in Riddle 84. The latest editors of the 
Riddles, Dr. Tupper and Mr. Wyatt, have very wisely made no 
change in such lines, for which they have been taken to task by 
the pedantic Trautmann in last year’s Anglia. 

In the study of Old English metre the work of each separate 
poet should be taken by itself. This is the only safe course to 
follow. The metre of the Fight at Finnsburg, for example, should 
be studied independently, without any reference to preconceived 
rules which have been deduced from an examination of the metre 
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of Beowulf or of Cynewulf’s poems. When it is found to differ in 
some respects from the metrical system of Cynewulf or the author 
of Beowulf, such points of difference should simply be regarded as 
characteristic of the unknown author. They should not be 
ascribed to corruption of the text unless there is other evidence in 
support of this, unless, that is, the forms of the words are extra- 
ordinary, or the syntax is most unusual, or no good sense can be 
obtained. In the metre of Beowulf and of Cynewulf’s works, for 
example, it seems a fixed rule that in the second half-line only the 
first accented syllable can bear the alliteration. The second 
must not alliterate and both must not alliterate. Now in the 
Fight at Finnsburg this rule is not always observed. In the text 
handed down by Hickes, lines 28 and 41 run as follows:— 
28. Da wes on healle welslihta ;ehlyn. 
41. Hi; fuhton fif dazas, swa hira nan ne féol. 

In both these the alliteration in the second half-line falls not on 
the first but on the second accented syllable. The conclusion 
which ought to be drawn—and the natural conclusion—is that 
the author of the Fight at Finnsburg was lax in his versification 
and did not always follow the regular metrical arrangement. 
But this is not what the editors conclude. Almost all decide that 
the text is corrupt, and suggest or adopt emendations to set the 
lines right. And yet the Fight at Finnsburg is certainly not alone in 
breaking regular practice in this respect. The Batlle of Maldon 
is another offender. Lines 45, 75 and 288 read 

45. Sehfr(s)t pi, s#lida, hweet pis folc seze5. 

75. wijan wiz3heardne, sé wes hiten Wulfstan. 

288. rade weard zt hilde Offa forhéawen. 
There are other lines in this poem in which both the accented 
syllables in the second half alliterate. Some of the Riddles also 
bear The Fight at Finnsburg company. Riddle IV. 36 and LVI. 
14 are two examples out of several:— 

IV. 36 Hwilum ic purhr&se pet mé on bece rided. 

LVI. 14 joldhilted sweord. Ni mé pisses jzieddes. 
In these cases even Dr. Tupper and Mr. Wyatt are enough under 
the subjection of metrical rules to transpose. 

Such irregularities of metre—irregularities when Beowulf or 
the poems of Cynewulf are taken as a metrical standard—can be 
explained in various ways. They may be due to the ignorance 
of the poet. He may not have had sufficient knowledge of earlier 
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poetry to be able to follow the normal metrical system with exact- 
ness. He may have written irregular lines without knowing them 
to be irregular. But this certainly does not justify a modern 
scholar with perhaps a wider knowledge of Old English verse in 
attempting to amend or correct the lines at fault. In modern 
editions of The Winter’s Tale we do not correct Shakespeare when 
he gives Bohemia a sea-coast. Or, again, the irregularities may 
possibly be quite intentional. The poet may have been a metrical 
reformer who wished to extend the varieties of Old English verse- 
lines. Or he may have been, in Browning’s own words, “a Brown- 
ing, he neglects the form”; interested above all in his story or his 
matter, he may have been careless of strict metrical practice. 
Either of these causes is sufficient to account for metrical irregu- 
larity without having recourse to the facile explanation of cor- 
ruption of the text. An analogy may be permitted. The blank 
verse of The Duchess of Malfi or The White Devil is often very dif- 
ferent from the usual blank verse of Shakespeare. In general 
it is looser and closer to prose. But no one has ventured to de- 
duce from this that Webster has suffered from a careless printer 
working from a much thumbed stage manuscript. The pecu- 
liarities of Webster’s blank verse are due to Webster himself. 
Similarly the peculiarities of the metre in the Fight at Finnsburg or 
the Battle of Maldon should be attributed to the author and not 
to a negligent scribe. An excellently vigorous protest against 
the habit of regarding an Old English text as a farrago of scribal 
blunders has been made by Dr. Tupper in “Textual Criticism as 
a Pseudo-Science,” in Volume 25 of the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

When the metre of Beowulf or of Cynewulf’s poems is taken as 
standard, it may be stated as a general rule, to which exceptions 
certainly do occur, that the later a poem is the less regular its 
metre tends to be. When we come to Middle English we find 
that the alliterative measure has undergone many changes. The 
metre of Layamon’s Brut is very different from the metre of Beo- 
wulf. It is much looser and less artistic. The process of degen- 
eration, if one may call it so, began in Old English times. It was 
probably largely assisted by the practice of writing rhythmical 
alliterative prose. Examples of this are some of the homilies of 
Aelfric, such as his Life of St. Oswald. In the Old English Chroni- 
cle of the eleventh century there are also alliterative passages, and 
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it is not easy to say whether some of these are meant to be verse 
or prose. As we have seen, there are frequent metrical irregu- 
larities in the Battle of Maldon, a poem which must have been 
composed soon after the battle itself in 993 A. D. These irre- 
gularities are probably partly due to the comparatively late date 
of composition. Conversely, when a poem is often irregular 
metrically, it may very likely be of later date than usual. But 
faulty metre only suggests and by no means proves a late date of 
composition, for it may be due simply to the individuality of the 
author. 

In the Fight at Finnsburg one finds many metrical irregu- 
larities for so short a poem. In his third edition of Beowulf Holt- 
hausen makes in the forty-nine lines of the fragment no fewer than 
nine changes which are solely for metrical reasons. Every one 
of them is superfluous. In his text Mr. Chambers admits only 
two of these (Il. 30, 41), but he approves of others in his notes. 
Yet there is a particular reason why it is not surprising to find the 
metre of the Fight at Finnsburg somewhat different from the metre 
of the heroic or religious epics. As Brandl very clearly shows in 
his Geschichte der altenglischen Literatur, The Fight at Finnsburg 
is a type of narrative poem quite different from Beowulf or Wald- 
here. It tells its story not in a leisurely but in a brief and rapid 
fashion; its style is distinctly abrupt. There is nothing of the 
expansiveness of Beowulf in it. Brandl concludes that it represents 
the heroic lay in contrast to the heroic epic. Its relation to Beo- 
wulf bears a certain analogy to the relation between the ballad and 
the romance, between Cadyow Castle and the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. When style and method of narrative are thus different, 
it is not at all wonderful that the metre should be found different 
also. There is about as little justification for setting right the 
metrical irregularities as there would be for setting right the irregu- 
larities, if they can be called so, of the style or the way of telling 
the story. 

I have already mentioned two metrical rules, the rule about 
the alliteration in the second half-line and the rule about the 
falling of a metrical accent on a short syllable, to which exceptions 
are often found and which therefore should not be regarded as 
absolute rules or made the excuse for textual emendation. The 
same probably holds good of the rule that when a noun and a verb 
occur in the first half-line the noun must alliterate. There are 
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two exceptions in Beowulf, line 1537, already quoted, and line 758. 
jemunde pa sé 36da m3 Hiselaces. 

Most editors, including Holthausen, Schiicking, Sedgefield, and 
Chambers, determined that the rule should not be broken, change 
eaxle to feaxe in 1537 and 36da to médja in 758. Since the verb 
quite frequently bears the alliteration in preference to the noun in 
the second half-line, it is difficult to see why this may not have 
been permitted by some poets, as a sort of metrical license, in the 
first half-line also. The poet of Beowulf is not alone in the practice. 
In Riddle TX, 4 we find 

healde mine wisan, hléopre ne mibe. 
In Riddle XXV, 2 

hwilum beorce swa hund, hwilum bléte sw4 3at. 
In Maldon 7, 

hé lét him pa of handon Jéofne fléo3an. 

And line 11 of the Fight at Finnsburg is probably another example. 

Another recently formulated metrical rule which also should 
not be allowed to be the sole reason for an alteration of the text 
is the rule that in the first half-line the alliteration should not fall 
on the last syllable only. Old English poets certainly seem to 
have avoided placing the most emphatic word immediately before 
the caesura, but all were not equally scrupulous. The rule is 
broken four times in the Battle of Maldon, e. g., line 22, 

pa hé hefde pet folc feezere 3etrymmed, 
and similarly lines 184, 189, 224. Line 18 of the Dream of the 
Rood is another example, 

Hwedre ic purh pet j0old onjytan meahte. 

Other instances occur in the Riddles, e. gz. XXXII, 13, 

hwonne é@r héo creft hyre c¥pan mite. 
So there is little need to follow Trautmann and Holthausen in 
amending Finnsburg 22 and 46. 

A fifth metrical rule on whose absolute force little reliance 
should be placed is concerned with half-lines belonging to type E. 
Second half-lines of the metrical form + 3 X + are not uncommon; 
Sievers (Beitrige X p. 264) cites five from Beowulf (ll. 463, 623, 
783, 1009, 2779). But similar first half-lines are rare. There 
is in all Beowulf only one certain instance, the much-disputed 
e3sode eorl of line 6. Occasional examples may be met with in 
other poems. In Riddle 72. 14a we find earfoda dél, in Maldon 
53a Atpelredes eard, 203a Atpelredes eorl, in Exodus 332a Riibenes 
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sunu, in Daniel 601a Sennera feld. Most of these are half-lines 
containing proper names, which goes to show that in Old English 
(as in classical) verse some metrical licence was permissible in 
introducing these. There are enough examples to show that this 
form of type E, though apparently considered rather light for 
the first half-line, was not absolutely tabooed. Therefore when 
we find still another instance in line 2a of the Fight at Finnsburg, 
there is no need to follow Trautmann and Holthausen and trans- 
pose. ; 
Another metrical rule whose potency requires to be even 
more strongly denied is the rule formulated by Sievers and es- 
pecially worshipped at Bonn that no prelude (auftakt) is permitted 
before the main stave (or the first accented syllable) of the second 
half-line in types A, D, and E. Sievers himself cites (Beitrdge 
X. p. 234 and p. 256) at least eight exceptions in half-lines of type 
A in Beowulf and two exceptions in half-lines of type D. For 
example, swd sé bebiized in line 1223 b and pd sec3 wisode in 
line 402 b. There is probably no Old English poem of any length 
in which similar exceptions may not be found. Lines 3b and 
7 b of the Fight at Finnsburg are examples. In Textual Criticism 
as a Pseudo-Science Dr. Tupper points out the absurdity of making 
this rule a fetish. 

There remains one last metrical point bearing on The Fight 
at Finnsburg. In Altgermanische Metrik Sievers makes a distinc- 
tion between the Normalvers and the Schwellvers. In Old Eng- 
lish Schwellverse or extended lines occur sporadically and generally 
in groups, e. g. Beowulf 1163 to 1168. They contain three accents 
in each half-line instead of the usual two. The first half-line has 
generally double alliteration. Now lines seem occasionally to 
appear which are a combination of extended line and normal line, 
that is, in which the first half-line belongs to the extended type 
and contains three accents while the second half-line belongs to 
the normal type and contains only two accents. Or the first 
half-line may be normal and the second half-line extended. In 
his discussion of the Schwellvers in Beitrige XII. 454 ff. Sievers 
cites a number of examples of such lines. Many of these examples, 
however, are rather doubtful, since, as Sievers himself points out, 
it is hardly possible to distinguish with certainty between the 
longest possible normal half-line and the shortest extended half- 
line. Still, some of his examples appear quite certain, e. g. 
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Wanderer, 65 

wintra d#l in woruldrice. Wita sceal jepyldi;, 
Judith, 273 

éades ond ellend#da. Hogedon pa eorlas, 
(which is also an example of the alliteration falling on the second 
accented syllable in the second half-line), Andreas 1114 

hyht t6 hord 3estréonum; hunjre wéron, 
and similarly Genesis 2856, Dream of the Rood 40, Exeter Gnomic 
Verses 148, and others. Sievers’s list probably does not exhaust 
the examples. There are several lines in Old English poems 
which have been denounced by critics as unmetrical monstrosi- 
ties and exposed to variety of emendation which are quite correct 
if regarded as instances of the type mentioned above. Such is 
line 13 of the Fight at Finnsburg, probably line 39, and possibly 
line 24. Other examples are Waldere A 7, 

zedréosan t6 deze dryhtscipe; ac is sé de; cumen, 
Seafarer 23, 
Stormas pér stan-clifu béotan, pé#r him stearn oncwe9, 
Exodus 161 (if MS. hwel=hwéol), 
on hwél hréopon (MS. hwreopon) herefujolas hilde jrédije. 

In these cases critics and editors generally suppose that part of 
a line has dropped out and that two lines have consequently 
been telescoped into one. But where the line makes sense emen- 
dation is unnecessary. 

If these views on Old English metre be accepted the follow- 
ing text of the Fight at Finnsburg will not appear too outrage- 
ously conservative. 

Some explanations must be first of all made. When an emen- 
dation is accepted which involves the change of part of a word in 
Hickes’s text, the change is indicated by italics and Hickes’s 
reading is given at the foot of the page. The name of the critic 
who first suggested the emendation is given in the notes. The 
reasons why the 3 of Old English manuscripts should be printed 3 
and not changed to g will be found on p. XXVIII'of Mr. Chambers’s 
Introduction to his edition of Beowulf. My notes deal solely 
with the text. They particularly criticise the emendations accep- 
ted by Holthausen (Beowulf nebst den kleineren Denkmiilern der 
Heldensage, 3rd edition, 1912), Sedgefield (Beowulf, 2nd edition, 
1913), and Chambers (Beowulf, 1st edition, 1914). Schiicking’s 
edition of Beowulf with the Fight at Finnsburg is unfortunately 
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not obtainable at present. When earlier critics and editors are 
mentioned in the notes, the following are the works to which 
reference is made:— 
Grundtvig. Bjowulf’s Drape. (Copenhagen) 1820. 
Conybeare. Jllustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 1826. 
Kemble. Beowulf. 2nd edition, 1835. 
Ettmiiller. Engla and Seaxna Scopas and Boéceras. 1850. 
Thorpe. Beowulf. 1855. 
Grein. Bibliothek der ags. Poesie. 1857. 
Rieger. Ags. Lesebuch. 1861. 
Heyne. Beowulf. 1st edition, 1863. 
Bugge.' Tideskrift for Philologi og Paedagogik, VIII. 305 ff. 
Wiilker. Revised edition of Grein’s Bibliothek, 1881. 
Bugge.? Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literature, XII. 23 ff. 1886. 
Trautmann. Finn und Hildebrand. Bonn Beitrige VII. 
1903. 
Boer. Finnsage und Nibelungensage, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsch- 
es Altertum, XLVII. 125 ff. 1904. 
THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 


ish eee {fhor]nas byrnad né#fre.” 
Hléoprode 34 heado-3zeon3 cynin3:— 
1.H.-nas. 2. H. hearo. 

1. (hor)nas. In Hickes’s transcript the fragment begins with mas. Line 4 
makes it certain that this is the last part of hornas. Rieger was the first to 
read this. He has been followed by all editors. 

Chambers is probably wrong in ending the line with a mark of interrogation. 
Boer points out that (HOR)mas byrnad né@fre is the last part of a statement. 
The speech of the watcher seems to have run, “I see a light, and yet it is not 
dawn, nor is a dragon flying through the air, nor are the horns of this hall burn- 
ing.” The “battle-young king” (most probably Husef) replies, and recapit- 
ulates the denials of the watcher before giving the true explanation (line 5) 
of the gleam of light which has been seen. 

2. Hléoprode 34. Holthausen reads Da hléoprode. The metrical reason 
for this change, to avoid a form of type E unusual in the first half-line, I have 
above tried to show insufficient. Holthausen also points out that in lines 13, 
14, 18, 28, 43, 46 8a precedes the verb. This is certainly its usual position, 
but there is no reason why the poet may not here have departed from the cus- 
tomary order, perhaps for the sake of variety. 

hea®o-3eon3. Hickes, hearzoeon3. Grundtvig’s emendation. Kemble and 
Ettmiiller read heorozeon3. If the word were a compound of heoro and jseon3 
Hickes’s reading might be allowed to stand (cf. note on heordra, line 26), but 
“ fiercely-young”’. gives no” good sense. Hea®o-3eon3 has been read by all 
recent editors. 
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“Ne dis ne dazad éastan, ne hér draca ne fléo3e5, 
ne hér Bisse healle hornas ne byrnad, 
5 ac hér forp féra3, fujelas sinja5, 
zylled 3r@3-hama, 306-wudu hlynne3, 
scyld scefte oncwyd. Ni sc¥ned pes mina 
wadol under wolcnum; nii drisad wéa-déda, 
de Sisne folces nid fremman willad. 
10 Ac onwacnijea$ ni, wizend mine, 
habbad éowre linda, hic3zeap on ellen, 
3. H. eastun. 5. H. berad. 11. H. Landa, hie jeap. 

3. eastan, Grundtvig; Hickes, éastun. As has already been mentioned, 
Hickes here probably misread the a of the lost manuscript as wu. 

5. férad. Hickes reads, ac hér forb berad fujelas sinzad. There is no 
object to berad, and so the two half-lines do not combine. Most editors sup- 
pose that between them two half-lines have been lost. Sedgefield and Cham- 
bers therefore read :— 

ac hér forp beraS ........ 
ot pe fujelas sin3ad. 
A scribe may have made the mistake from his eye being caught by the allitera- 
tion of fuzelas to forp. There have been several modern attempts to fill up 
the lacuna. The other alternative, the change of berad to férad, was suggested 
by Grundtvig, and has been adopted by Holthausen. It seems quite as pro- 
bable as the supposition that two half-lines have dropped out. The use of 
férad with unexpressed subject, of the approaching enemies, is quite in keeping 
with the abrupt style of the fragment. 

fujelas. Holthausen, fujelas, i. e. fu3las. Holthausen is fond of omitting 
letters in this way in order to normalise the spelling. 

6. hlynned. Holthausen, Alynned, another unnecessary normalisation. 

8. wddol. Holthausen, Sedgefield, and Chambers all read wadol, with 
short a. So most annotators. Holthausen translates “full moon,” Chambers 
says that exact meaning is unknown. The Middle High German word wadel is 
generally quoted in illustration and in support of the d. Boer quotes the Mid- 
dle High German dictionary to show that wadel refers to the various phases 
of the crescent and waning moon with the exception of the full moon. This 
at least negatives Holthausen’s translation of wa®dol; Boer himself suggests 
“inconstant.” In view of all this doubt and variety of opinion regarding 
waSol it seems simpler and safer to adopt wdSol, suggested by Toller in his 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. W4dol, if the right reading, would be an adjective 
formed from wd%3, a wandering, roving. The sentence would then mean that 
the wandering moon comes out from the clouds and enables Husef to recognise 
the attacking Frisians. 

11. habbad éowre linda. Hickes has landa, which gives no sense. As 
Chambers points out in his footnote, the obvious correction is linda, suggested 
by Bugge.'—But he rejects this as “unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
alliteration. I have tried to show above there is no real justification for this 
opinion. Since linda is “the obvious correction,” it should be accepted even 
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pindad on orde, wesad onmdde.” 
Da aris meni; jold-hladen Se3n, ;yrde hine his swurde; 
84 t6 dura Godon drihtlice cempan, 
15 Sijeferd and Eaha, hyra sword 3etujon, 
and zt Sprum durum Ordlaf and 3aplaf, 
and Henjest sylf hwearf him on laste. 
Da 3¥t Sarulf 3idere styrode, 





if there results a half-line in which the verb alliterates in preference to the noun. 
Chambers and Holthausen read habbad éZowre hlencan. This was suggested by 
Bugge*, who quoted Exodus 215 ff.:—Moyses bebéad eorlas . . . habban heora 
hlencan, hyczan on ellen. But even the likeness in the phraseology is not 
enough to excuse the large change of Janda to hlencan, and Bugge rightly pre- 
ferred linda. Sedgefield, following Heyne, reads hebbad éowre handa. This 
is much less satisfactory, since two words are changed instead of one and since 
the sense is not particularly good. The faint analogy of meaning in Beowulf 
2375 does not add much support. 

hiczeap, Grundtvig, an obvious correction of Hickes’s hie jeap. Holt- 
hausen places his full stop of omission below the e. There is less excuse than 
usual for this normalising, as the insertion of an e to denote the palatal pro- 
nunciation of a preceding consonant or preceding consonants was very common 
in Old English. 

12. pindad. Sedgefield alters to windad, which until Trautmann was 
supposed to be the reading by Hickes. There is no need for any change, as 
pinda®, literally “‘swell,’’ can here have the metaphorical sense of “show your 
temper,” “show your courage.” The alliteration rests on orde and onméde 

13. Sedgefield and Chambers make no alteration in this line, but the latter 
in his note considers it “likely enough that two lines have here been telescoped 
into one.” Holthausen expands to two normal lines:— 

DA Aras [of reste rimheort] meni; 

3old hladen [jum] -Se3n, yrde hine his swurde. 
I have sought to show above that such expansion is quite unnecessary. The 
insertion of 3um before Se3n, to prevent a half-line of the metrical type which 
we actually have in line 2a, is doubly so. 

15. Sizefer3. Holthausen has Sijeferd. Even though Sizefer3 corres- 
ponds to the Séferd of Widsip 31, the reason why the name should be Sizfer 
is not obvious. 

Eaha. Holthausen, following Bugge,*? has Eawa, a name found in the 
Mercian genealogies. The change is probable but cannot be certain. 

17. Holthausen adopts the improbable punctuation, and Henjest sylf; 
hwearf him on laste, which presumably makes Awearf refer to the heabojzeons 
cyniny of line 2. 

18. 3drulf 3aBere styrode. All three editors unnecessarily alter the text. 
Sedgefield reads styrede. Except as a normalising such a change has nothing to 
defend it. Styrian belongs to Class I of the Weak verbs, and styrede is the 
regular form of its past tense, but in later West Saxon such verbs often had -ode 
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det hé sw fréolic feorh forman sibe 
20  t6 Sére healle durum hyrsta ne bére, 

nii hyt nipa heard dnyman wolde; 

ac hé free3n ofer eal undearninja, 

déor-méd helep, hwa 6a duru héolde. 

“Sizeferp is min nama, cwep hé, ic eom Sec3ena léod, 
25 wreccea wide cid. Fela ic wéana j;ebad, 
20. H. beran. 25. H. wrecten, weuna. 





for -ede on the analogy of the Weak verbs of Class II. Cf. Sievers, Amglo- 
Saxon Grammar, 401 note 2. In the West Saxon prose Genesis, chapter 7 verse 
21 we find eall flésc pe oder eorSan styrode. UHolthausen, following Ettmiiller, 
reads stfrde. St#ran, to restrain, certainly gives better sense here than styrian, 
to stir, incite, but as it regularly governs the dative of the person, we should 
expect not 3drulf but 3drufe. Accordingly Chambers, following Trautmann, 
reads 3arulfe as well as stfrde. He thinks moreover that by reading 3arulfe 
“the metre of the line is improved.” There can certainly be two opinions 
about this; the change deprives the half-line of double alliteration. The double 
emendation is suspicious, and in any case badly offends against the maxim 
of the “sporting chance.” From the meaning “‘to stir, incite” styrian could 
easily have developed the meaning “to exhort,”” which here gives excellent 
sense. 

20. bére. Hickes, béran. Kemble’s emendation must be accepted, as 
hé (3drulf) in line 19 is the subject. 

22. eal. Holthausen follows Trautmann in reading ealle. The change 
is to prevent the alliteration falling only on the last syllable of the half-line. 
I have tried to show above that there is nothing very unusual in this. 

24. cwep hé. Holthausen and Sedgefield follow Rieger in omitting cwep 
h2. Chambers retains, but points out in a note that the phrase is “hyperme- 
trical, and doubtless the insertion of some copyist.”” Even with cwep hé in- 
cluded, however, the line would not be entirely unmetrical. It is similar in 
form to line 13 and (probably) line 39. I have shown above that such lines 
occur in other poems. In all three cases in the Fight at Finnsburg there is only 
single alliteration; Sievers in Aligermanische Metrik points out that in Schwell- 
verse double alliteration is usual, but admits that lines with only single allitera- 
tion are not unknown. At the same time it is very probable that cwep hé is an 
insertion by some scribe. Neither cwep (for cwep) hé nor cwep hé occurs 
elsewhere in Old English verse, although, as Holthausen mentions in his note, 
quad hé is to be found in Old Saxon poetry. A speech beginning abruptly with- 
out any introductory words about the speaker would be quite in keeping with 
the rather breathless style of the fragment, and of course there is nothing un- 
likely in an unappreciative scribe seeking to remedy the slight lack of clear- 
ness by an addition of his own. 

Secjena. Holthausen, for unexplained reasons, places his mark of omis- 
sion below the second e. 

25. wreccea. Hickes, wrecten. Grundtvig was the first to change ¢ to c; 
he read wreccena. Thorpe read wrecca, which fits the sense, Grein wreccea, 
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heordra hilda. Dé is 3¥t hér witod, 
sweeper 0 sylf ts mé sécean wylle.” 
Da wes on healle wel-slihta jehlyn, 
sceolde cellod bord cénum on handa, 
30 ban-helm berstan —buruh-delu dynede—, 


29. H. celes bord 3enumon. 





which is closer to Hickes’s reading. Holthausen places his mark of omission 
below the second e, and therefore reads wrecca. See note on hic3ead, line 11. 

wéana. Hickes, weuna. See note on éastan, line 3. 

26. heordra Holthausen, Sedgefield, and Chambers alter to heardra. 
Kemble was the. first to read keardra, not as an emendation, but mistakenly 
as the original. The change is unnecessary. Confusion of eo and ea was very 
frequent in the Northumbrian dialect, and was also not unknown in Mercian 
and Kentish. Cf. Sievers, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 150, 3 notes 1, 2, 3. In- 
stances in West Saxon are almost limited to fela, feola, feala, “much.” If 
The Fight at Finnsburg was composed or first written down in the north, heordra 
for heardra can easily be justified as a surviving Northumbrian form, if in the 
midlands or south, the form is still possible. Wiilker retains heordra. 

27. sécean. Holthausen, sécean, i. e. sécan. See note on hicjeahp, line 11. 

28. on healle. Since Ettmiiller all editors have changed to on wealle. 
Chambers adds a note that “the alliteration demands the change.” This is 
not the case; the alliteration falls on healle and jehlyn, and the line merely 
offends against the metrical rule that it should fall on the first accented syllable 
of the second half-line. I have shown above that exceptions to this rule are 
fairly numerous, and that it should not be the sole support for an alteration 
of the text. Another exception in the Fight at Finnsburg is line 41. Moreover, 
on healle gives better sense than on wealle. ‘Then was in the hall the noise 
of slaughter”’ is distinctly superior to “Then was on the wall the sound of slaugh- 
ter.”” Yet editors, enamoured of metrical rule, weaken the sense rather than 
permit an irregularity. 

29. sceolde. NHolthausen marks the first e for omission; a more unnecessary 
normalising could hardly be imagined. 

cellod bord cenum on handa. Hickes has celes borS yenumon handa the 
first three words all obviously corrupt. The simple change of bor to bord 
was made by Kemble, and Grein emended 3enumon to cénum on, which suits 
both alliteration and sense. The improvement of celes has on the other hand 
called forth much dispute. Most editors, including Sedgefield and Chambers, 
follow Grein in reading cellod (Sedgefield, celod), since cellod bord occurs in Mal- 
don 283. The meaning of cellod is uncertain, but the emendati@n is as likely 
as any. Mr. Chambers, however, seems to exaggerate badly when in his note 
he writes that a comparison with Maldon 283 “leaves little doubt as to the 
correctness of the restoration.” After all, the change of celes to cellod is 
pretty violent; Holthausen’s reading cléne, in the sense of “shining,” is quite as 
near to the original and almost as probable. 

30. buruh-Selu dynede. Holthausen marks for omission the second u of 
buruh-Selu. But in later Old English a vowel tended to develop between r 
and a guttural. Cf. Wright, Old English Grammar, 220. 
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06 xt S#re 305e SJarulf jzecran;, 
ealra rest eord-biendra, 
50Slafes sunu, ymbe hyne 36dra fela, 
hwearflicra hréw. Hrefen wandrode, 

35 sweart and sealo-briin; swurd-léoma stéd, 
swylce eal Finns-buruh f¥renu wére. 
Ne 3efrz3n ic n&fre wurplicor et wera hilde 
sixti3 size-beorna sél 3ebéran, 


34. H. hwearflacra hrer. 38. H. 3eberann. 





I follow Holthausen’s punctuation, making buruhdelu dynede a parenthe- 
tical exclamation. The punctuation by Sedgefield and Chambers, a full stop 
or semicolon preceding and a comma following, seems decidedly inferior. 


33. ymbe. Holthausen ymbe, for reasons not stated. 

34. hwearflicra hréw. Hickes has hwearflacra hrer, which is certainly 
corrupt. Of the many emendations suggested that which gives sense and is 
at the same time closest to Hickes’s reading is Grundtvig’s Awearflicra hréw. 
Grammatically this would be in apposition to 3édra fela in the preceding line. 
Hwearflic, in the form /Awerflic, occurs in Alfred’s translation of Boethius, 
XI. 1, ha hwerflice Sés woruldsélpa sint, “how fleeting are these earthly bles- 
sings.” Hwearflicra hrew would therefore mean “the corpses of the fleeting,’ 
i. e., “of the mortal,” “of the dead,” and not, as Chambers rather obscurely 
translates, “of the swift.” Sedgefield adopts Grundtvig’s reading. Holt- 
hausen, beginning a new sentence, has Hwearf bldcra hréas, “the troop of the 
pale fell,”” which gives no better sense and is farther from the original. Cham- 
bers adopts a suggestion by Bugge?:— 

Hwearf flacra hréw hrefen, wandrode, 

“the quickly-moving raven hovered over the corpses.”’ This is close enough 
to the original, but open to several objections. The order of the words is very 
contorted; the adjective flacra qualifies the subject hrefen but is separated from 
it by the object kréw. Hweor fan, except for Crist 485, where it has the sense 
of “‘to convert,” seems to be invariably intransitive. And sense and metre 
are at variance; one should expect the cesura to come after and not before 
hrefen. It is curious to find Mr. Chambers, who so often lays great stress on 
metrical propriety, tolerating such a line. For a thorough upheaval of the 
text we turn as usual to Trautmann. He reads hréw-bldcra hwearf hrefen 
wundrode, “the raven wondered at the troop of the corpse-pale,’”’ and thinks 
his own wundrode a piece of fine poetry. 

36. f§renu Holthausen, frenu, i. e. fyrmu. Quite an unnecessary omission; 
see Sievers, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 296 note 2. 

38. size-beorna. Holthausen places his mark of omission below the first 
e. See note on Sizeferd line 17. 

3ebéran. Hickes, 3eberann. Grundtvig’s emendation has been followed 
by most editors; ;ebérann must be merely a miswriting or an idiosyncrasy of 
spelling by the scribe of the lost manuscript. Chambers retains jebérann 
without comment. 
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ne néfre swings hwitne medo sél forzyldan 
40 donne Hnefe juldan his hz3-stealdas. 
Hi; fuhton fif dajas, swa hyra nan ne féol 
driht-3esida, ac hi; 64 duru héoldon. 
Da 3ewat him wund heeled on we; janjan, 
séde pet his byrne Abrocen wére, 


H. swa noc. 


39. néfre. Following Grundtvig, most editors, including Holthausen 
and Chambers, change néfre to néfre. Even though né@fre occurs two lines 
above, the emendation is not necessary; @, i-umlaut of a, became 2 in later 
Kentish, and here the scribe prefers the Kentish form. Wiilker and Sedge- 
field retain néfre. 

swanas hwitne medo. Hickes has swa noc hwitne medo. Grein emended 
swa noc to swdnas, which has been accepted by most editors. The main objec- 
tion to it has been pointed out by Trautmann. In Old English swan (modern 
English ‘‘swain”’) elsewhere always means “swineherd,” “herd.” There is 
no other example of its use in the more general sense of “men,” or even of 
“servants.” This first appears in Middle English. If swdénas, “men,” is 
accepted here, one is almost bound to regard it as late Old English, the meaning 
influenced by Scandinavian sveinn, which had already widened its signifi- 
cance. No other satisfactory emendation of swa noc has yet been suggested. 
Holthausen, Sedgefield, and Chambers all read swanas. Trautmann puts 
forward the ingenious but unconvincing theory that swa noc and hwitne repre- 
sent two attempts by a scribe to decipher swetne in his original. 

Ettmiiller changed hwitne to swétne, which all later editors have accepted. 
But if swdnas be read the change is quite unnecessary. Mead, made from honey, 
was of course a sweet drink, but it must have been pale-yellow in colour and 
could easily have been called white. In an eighteenth century cookery book, 
quoted in the New English Dictionary, there is a recipe “for making white mead.” 
The alliteration falls on swanas; the line is of the same metrical type as line 
13 and possibly line 24. The first half contains three accents and single allitera- 
tion. See note on line 13 and on cweb hé, line 24. 

41. Hi3. Holthausen hi.3, i. e., hi. Another unnecessary normalising; 


hi was often written hij in later Old English, the 3 being added to show the 
length of the vowel. Cf. Wright, Old English Grammar, 6 note. 

swé hyra ndn ne féol. The alliteration falls on the last stave (and the last 
syllable) of the second half-line. Sedgefield and Chambers make no change, 
though the latter in his note condemns the half-line as unmetrical. Holthausen 
transposes to swd ne féol hyra ndn. See note on on healle, line 28. 

42. duru. From lines 12 to 14 it is clear that at least two doors are being 
defended, and therefore we should expect the plural dura. Very probably 
the final u is a misreading by Hickes of a in the manuscript, as in eastun, line 3, 
and weuna, line 25. But of course it is possible that the poet here thinks of 
one particular door. Or duru itself may be a plural form; cf. Wright, Old 
English Grammar, 395, or the paradigm of the U-declension in Sievers, Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, 270. Holthausen, Sedgefield, and Chambers all retain duru; 
Chambers suggests dura in his note. 
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45 here-sceorpum hrér, and éac wes his helm d7rl. 
Da hine sdna frejn folces hyrde, 
hi 64 wijend hyra wunda j;enéson, 
odde hweper S@ra hyssa...... 


45. here-sceorpum hrér. Uickes’s reading is retained by Holthausen and 
Sedgefield. The phrase must be in apposition to wund healed in line 43, and 
mean “active in his battle array.” Chambers adopts Thorpe’s emendation 
here-sceorp unhrér, which he thinks “exceedingly probable,” a phrase in appo- 
sition to byrne in the preceding line. It would be probable enough if the 
natural meaning of unhrdr, “not stirring,” “inactive,” at all suited the noun 
byrne. Chambers suggests “trusty” or “useless,” both meanings very forced. 
He adds that Thorpe’s emendation has been followed by Bugge and “ most 
editors.”’ This last statement cannot be justified, since not only Holthausen 
and Sedgefield, but Rieger, Grein, Wiilker and Kluge (Lesebuch) keep Hickes’s 
reading. Trautmann has of course an emendation of his own. 

dfri. The metre (type C) shows that dfrl is dissyllabic, with syllabic 1. 
It is unnecessary to expand to dfrie]/, as do Holthausen and Sedgefield. 

46. Dad hine sina freyn. Holthausen, “on metrical grounds,” reads Dd 
frayn hine sona. The transposing is to suit the line to the metrical rule that 
the alliteration in the first half-line should not fall on the last syllable only. 
See note on eal, line 22. 


With the question of the probable date and place of origin 
of the Finnsburg fragment I shall deal as briefly as possible. As 
preserved to us it is written in markedly late West Saxon. But 
it seems to be the general opinion that it resembles the greater 
number of Old English poems in being originally composed in the 
north at an early date, in the seventh or at latest the eighth cen- 
tury, and coming down to us in a much later West Saxon para- 
phrase. From analogy, of course, this is quite a probable the- 
ory. It remains to be considered whether it is in any way sup- 
ported, or in any way contradicted, by the language, or the style, 
or the metre of the poem. 


Amid the normal late West Saxon there are no form which 
point with any certainty to a Northern original. In line 2, heabo- 
3eon3, emended from hearo3zeon; in Hickes, shows the u-umlaut of 
a to ea, common in Mercian but rare in West Saxon prose. But 
then heapu is a word found only in poetry and only as the first 
part of compounds. It never occurs in the form habu. The word 
headurofe appears in line 14 of the Menologium, which is certainly 
Southern in origin and probably dates from the close of the tenth 
century. In sealo-brin, line 35, ea is due not to u-umlaut but to 
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the analogy of oblique cases where a broke into ea before /w. The 
form scefte in line 7, for normal sceafte, is not Anglian but late 
West-Saxon. The sole form which in any way suggests a Nor- 
thern origin is heordra instead of heardra in line 26. If this is 
retained, it shows a confusion of ea and eo which is characteris- 
tic of Northumbrian in particular. But, as pointed out in the 
note, it is not unknown in the southern dialects, and in The Philo- 
logical Legend of Cynewulf (Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America XXVII. 208) Dr. Tupper has shown its 
unreliability as a criterion of dialect. 

The vocabulary of the Fight at Finnsburg is very similar to 
that of the other Old English heroic poems. This in no way 
implies earliness of date. Poetic diction in Old English early 
became stereotyped; the diction of the Fight at Finnsburg re- 
sembles that of comparatively late poems such as Judith or The 
Battle of Maldon quite as much as that of early poems like Beo- 
wulf. There are several hapaxlegomena in the poem; these are 
mostly poetic compounds like 3#0-wudu, 3old-hladen, si3e-beorn, 
to which many analogies could be cited. It is curious that three 
generally accepted emendations of obvious corruptions in Hickes’s 
text introduce into the poem words which would point to a com- 
paratively late date of composition. In line 29 Hickes has celes 
bord, usually altered to cellod bord. The word cellod occurs else- 
where only in the Battle of Maldon, a poem of the last years of 
the tenth century. In line 34 Hickes reads Awearflacra hrer. 
The most economical emendation that gives good sense is hwearf- 
licra hréw. The word hwearflic appears elsewhere (as hwerflic) 
only in the translation of Boethius by King Alfred. In line 39 
the swa moc in Hickes is almost without exception changed to 
swanas. It has been pointed out in the notes that swdénas in the 
sense of “servants,” “men” would point to the influence of Scan- 
dinavian sveinn. This would seem to suggest a date of composition 
subsequent to the Danish invasions. But of course no conclu- 
sion of a late date can be based on the evidence of words which after 
all are only nineteenth century suggestions. 

Sievers has shown that a criterion of local origin is to be found 
in the presence of contracted forms of the second and third singular 
present of verbs. These, if the metre shows that they were there 
from the beginning, point to the south as the original home of 
the poem. The Fight at Finnsburg contains only one such form, 
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oncwyd in line 7. Nothing can be argued from it; the metre would 
bear oncweded, and oncwyd may therefore be only a later contrac- 
tion by a Southern scribe. On the other hand the poem contains 
the uncontracted forms fléo3ed, line 3, and scjmed, line 7. It 
is, however, quite a mistake to say, as some critics have done, 
that uncontracted forms of this kind are evidence in favour of 
origin in the north. Poems undoubtedly Southern use either 
contracted or uncontracted forms according to metrical require- 
ments. The forms ;ylled, hlynned in line 6 must not be taken 
into account, as they are miswritings for ;yled, Alyned, and in 
Weak Verbs of the first class with originally short stems contrac- 
tion did not regularly take place even in West-Saxon and Kentish. 
Cf. Sievers, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 358, 5c. 

No argument in favour of early date can be found in the form 
djrl in line 45. The metre shows it to be dissyllabic. If it were 
to be pronounced, as it is written, a monosyllable, it would sug- 
gest, though certainly not prove, a date contemporary with Beo- 
wulf and Genesis A, and anterior to the poems of Cynewulf. 

I have shown above that if the metre of Beowulf is taken as 
the standard that of the Fight at Finnsburg is markedly loose and 
irregular. The chief peculiarities have already been treated; 
additional but minor irregularities are the falling of an accent on 
a light word in 31a, and the awkward divorce which in line 47a 
the caesura makes between /yra and the noun it qualifies. Brandl 
in his Geschichte admits that such “metrische Fehler” are charac- 
teristic of the period after Alfred, but is disposed to attribute them 
to corruption of the text. This is an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty; the number and variety of the metrical irregularities, as 
I have tried to show above, point much rather to the conclusion 
that the author was a careless metrist. This in itself decides 
nothing about the date of composition, but while deciding nothing 
at least suggests that this is comparatively late. I have already 
mentioned that metrical license rapidly became more frequent 
in the period after Alfred. Solomon and Saturn is crowded with 
metrical irregularities. Those in the Fight at Finnsburg can 
easily be parallelled from the Battle of Maldon. 

The use of the article in the fragment next requires some con- 
sideration. There are, curiously enough, no weak adjectives in 
it at all, so the tests of date suggested by Lichtenheld and worked 
out carefully by Barnouw, depending on the existence or non- 
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existence of the article before the weak adjective or the weak 
adjective and noun, cannot be applied. In any case Sarrazin 
has successfully exposed the untrustworthiness of these tests in 
his article Zur Chronologie und Verfasserfrage ags. Dichtungen 
in Volume 38 of Englische Studien. He has shown that their 
value is particularly small if they are rigidly applied to the heroic 
poems, because in these an archaic style early became conven- 
tional. They would place, for example, the Batlle of Maldon 
earlier in date than the poems of Cynewulf, which in reality pre- 
cede it by two centuries. Lichtenheld’s main contention, however, 
that the use of the article in Old English poetry becomes commoner 
as time goes on, is beyond dispute, though only as a general rule. 
Now Brandl infers the antiquity of the Finnsburg fragment from 
the grounds that “article forms are rare and occur exclusively in 
the demonstrative sense of ille.’”’ The last part of this statement 
is very much open to question. Brandl cites in support lines 23, 
31, 42, 47. But if these lines be examined it will be found that 
the translation “that” is essential in none of them. The reader 
may in each case translate “that” or “the” just as he pleases, 
and similarly in line 20, which Brandl omits to mention. In Jine 31 
the translation “the” seems even slightly preferable, and in line 47 
“those” would be distinctly awkward. Altogether the article 
occurs five times in the forty-eight lines. This is, roughly, once 
in ten lines; in Beowulf, according to Lichtenheld, it occurs once 
in eleven lines, in Andreas once in seven lines, in the Battle of Mal- 
don once in four lines. According to this criterion, therefore, 
the Fight at Finnsburg is contemporary with Beowulf and much 
earlier than the Battle of Maldon. But the untrustworthiness of 
such a conclusion should be obvious. The Fight at Finnsburg, 
preserved to us a mere fragment of about fifty lines, is far too brief 
to make the test of any real value. The presence of two article 
forms in the two lines now lost which originally preceded or fol- 
lowed what remains to us would bring the percentage down with 
arun. All that we can safely say is that the scarcity of articles 
in the poem suggests a comparatively early date, but with no 
more certainty than the irregular metre suggests, as we have seen, 
a comparatively late date. For it may easily be accounted for 
by the imitation of the conventional epic style. In the Battle of 
Brunnanburh, which must have been composed shortly after the 
battle itself in 937 A. D., the article occurs seven times in seventy- 
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two lines, or proportionally rather less frequently than in Finns- 
burg. This alone is enough to show the absurdity of asserting the 
Fight at Finnsburg to be a poem of early date on the sole evidence 
of the rarity of the article. Five out of the seven instances of the 
article in Brunnanburh, moreover, occur before weak adjectives, 
according to idiom, and as there are no weak adjectives in the 
Finnsburg fragment its five examples of the article in forty-eight 
lines should more strictly be compared with the remaining two 
examples in seventy-two lines in the tenth century poem. 

As has already been mentioned in the first part of this article, 
a very striking characteristic of the Finnsburg fragment is the 
rapidity of its narrative. Brandl calculates for the whole poem 
a length of little over two hundred lines, and declares that this 
is the extent not of an epic but of a lay (Lied). The speeches, 
compared with those in Beowulf or the Waldhere fragments or 
the warlike Exodus are extremely brief, and the story of the five 
days battle, though picturesque enough, is curt in the extreme. 
Beowulf has on the whole a very leisurely progress; the Fight 
at Finnsburg is distinctly in a hurry. In its style, epithets and 
variations are much less frequent than usual. Brandl seems to 
conclude from this that the Fight at Finnsburg represents a type of 
narrative poem which is older than the epic, the Spielmannslied 
or Minstrel’s Lay, from which the epic developed by a process of 
expansion. This is quite possible; but it is equally possible that 
the reverse may be the case. The Fight at Finnsburg may quite 
well be a shortened form of an earlier epic. Some of the old bal- 
lads seem to be condensed forms of earlier romances, and some- 
thing similar may have taken place in Old English times. At any 
rate an early date for the poem would have to be proved or made 
very probable by some piece of internal or external evidence 
before Brandl’s theory could be unreservedly accepted. And such 
evidence there is none. 

To conclude, it is impossible to decide either the original home 
or the approximate date of composition of the Fight at Finns- 
burg. There is no certain sign in the poem itself that it was origi- 
nally Northern or Anglian. There is equally no certain sign 
that it was originally Southern. We have evidence that the story 
of Finn was known in both parts of England. The occurrence 
of the Finn episode in Beowulf shows that it was known in the north, 
while the occurrence in a Kentish charter of two place-names 
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Hokes clif and Henjstes earas proves acquaintance with it in the 
south. Its original date of composition may have been any time 
from the seventh to the eleventh century inclusive. The many 
metrical irregularities are a slight ground for the presumption that 
it is late rather than early. 
W. S. MAcKIE. 
University College, Southampion. 
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THE TWO VERSIONS OF “GRONGAR HILL” 


John Dyer, the Welsh poet, is remembered today, in so far 
as he is remembered at all, for an interest in external nature un- 
wonted in his time, and for the sonnet written in his honor by 
Wordsworth which closes with the assurance: 


“Pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, 


Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill!” 

The poem alluded to by Wordsworth is that upon which Dyer 
first built his fame. He is said to have planned it at sixteen. 
If so, his plan was tentative; for in addition to the version which 
has come down to us in Chalmers’ English Poets, he left an ear- 
lier version now almost wholly forgotten. This earlier version 
appeared, along with three or four other pieces by Dyer, in Richard 
Savage’s Miscellaneous Poems and Translations in 1726. Its 
successor, usually assigned to 1727, also appeared in 1726." 


The earlier version, even when known, has been decried. 
Thus John Scott of Amwell in his Critical Essays called it “an 
irregular ode, . . . very incorrect”; and Edward Thomas in his 
edition of Dyer in the Welsh Library has recently dismissed it 
with the statement that it “displayed some unattractive Pin- 
darism and the antics of that day” and “was not significant.” 

The mere fact that the poem both concerns itself with a subject 
from external nature and was published in the same year with 
Thomson’s Winter gives it an importance that justifies a com- 
parison of the two versions. Of these the second, if not familiar, 


‘So far as I know, this fact has not hitherto been pointed out. For a 
knowledge of it, and for other assistance in this article, I must express my 
thanks to Dr. Raymond D. Havens, of the University of Rochester. Dr. 
Havens in the course of some researches in the Harvard Library discovered 
that the second version of the poem is included in Miscellaneous Poems by 
Several Hands, Publish’d by D. Lewis, London, 1726. 

The discovery, while of genuine interest, does not affect the likelihood 
that the Savage version is the earlier. Before 1785 Scott of Amwell had said 
definitely that it is; Dodsley, in his collectiou of Dyer’s Poems in 1761, printed 
the more familiar version instead of the Savage; and this external evidence is 
strongly supported by the internal evidence. 
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is at least accessible. The first, however, is so rarely seen that 
an essential part of my task will be to quote it entire? 


[S] 


[10] 


[15] 


[20] 


[25] 


[30] 


[35] 


I 
Fancy! Nymph, that loves to lye 
On the lonely Eminence; 

Darting Notice thro’ the Eye, 

Forming Thought, and feasting Sense: 
Thou! that must lend Imagination Wings, 
And stamp Distinction, on all wordly Things! 

Come, and with thy various Hues, 

Paint and adorn thy Sister Muse. 
Now, while the Sun’s hot Coursers, bounding high; 
Shake Lustre on the Earth, and burn, along the Sky. 


II 
More than Olympus animates my Lays, 
Aid me, o’erlabour’d, in its wide surveys; 
And crown its Summit with immortal Praise: 
Thou, aweful Grongar! in whose mossy Cells, 
Sweetly-musing Quiet dwells: 

Thou! deep, beneath whose shado’wy Side, 
Oft, my sick Mind serene Refreshment took, 
Near the cool winding of some bubbling Brook: 
There have I, pensive, press’d the grassy Bed, 
And, while my bending Arm sustain’d my Head, 
Stray’d my charm’d Eyes o’er Towy’s wand’ring Tide, 
Swift as a Start of Thought, from Wood to Mead, 
Glancing, from dark to bright, from Vale to Hill, 
Till tir’'d Reflection had no Void to fill. 


ITI 
Widening, beneath the Mountain’s bushy Brow, 
Th’ unbounded Landskip softens off below; 
No skreeny Vapours intervene; 
But the gay, the splendid Scene, 
Does Nature’s smiling Face all open show, 
In the mix’d Glowings of the tinctur’d Bow. 
And, gently changing, into soft and light, 
Expands immensely wide, and leads the journeying Sight. 
IV 
White, on the rugged Cliffs, old Cas#les rise, 
And shelter’d Villages lie warm and low, 
Close by the Streams that at their Bases flow. 


?I quote from the copy in the British Museum. For a painstaking com- 
parison of my hasty transcript with the original I am indebted to Dr. James 
Hinton, of Emory University, and Dr. Paul Hamelius, of the University of 


Liége. 
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140) 


[50] 


[60] 


[70] 


[75] 
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Each watry Face bears pictur’d Woods, and Skies, 
Where, as the Surface curls, when Breezes rise, 
Faint fairy Earthquakes tremble to the Eyes. 
Up thro’ the Forest’s Gloom, distinguish’d, bright, 
Tops of high Buildings catch the Light: 
The quick’ning Sun a show’ry Radiance sheds, 
And lights up all the Mountain’s russet Heads. 
Gilds the fair Fleeces of the distant Flocks; 
And, glittering, plays betwixt the broken Rocks. 
Light, as the Lustre of the rising Dawn, 
Spreads the gay Carpet of yon level Lawn: 
Till a steep Hill starts horrid, wild, and high, 
Whose Form uncommon holds the wond’ring Eye; 
Deep is its Base, in Towy’s bord’ring Flood, 
Its bristly Sides are shagg’d with sullen Wood: 
Towers, ancient as the Mountain, crown its Brow, 
Aweful in Ruin, to the Plains below. 
Thick round the ragged Walls pale Ivy creeps, 
Whose circling Arms the nodding Fabrick keeps; 
While both combine to check th’ insulting Wind, 
As Friends, in Danger, mutual Comfort find. 
V 
Once a proud Palace, This,—a Seat of Kings! 
Alas! th’ o’ertufning Sweep of Time’s broad Wings! 
Now, ’tid the Raven’s bleak Abode, 
And shells, in marbly Damps, the inbred Toad. 
There the safe Fox, unfearing Huntsmen, feeds; 
And climbs o’e> Heaps of Stone to pendant Weeds. 
The Prince’s Ty;nure in his Roofs of Gold, 
Ends like .he Peasant’s homelier Hold; 
Life’s but a Road, and he who travels right, 
Treats Fortune as an Inn, and rests his Night. 
VI 
Ever changing, ever new, 
Thy Scenes, O Grongar! cannot tire the View: 
Lowly Vallies, waving Woods, 
Windy. Summits, wildly high, 
Rough; and rustling in the Sky! 
The pleasaht® Seat, the ruin’d Tower; 
The naked Rock, the rosy Bower; 
The Village and the Town, the Palace and the Farm, 
Each does, on each, reflect a doubled Charm; 
As Pearls look brighter on an AZEthiop’s Arm. 
Vil 
Southward, along the Mountain’s waving Side, 
The Vale grows liberal, and the Prospect wide. 


8 Sic in original. 
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Glowing, beneath a kind and purply Sky, 
[80] Broad flower-dress’d Meadows and rich Pastures lie. 
Green Hedges, in long Parallels, are seen; 
And silv’ry Lawns draw Streaks of Light between: 
Distant, those Thorns diminish’d scarce appear; 
As Dangers scape, unseen, that are not ear. 
[85] Smiling, like this fair Prospect, soft and gay, 
The flatt’ring Glass of Hope our Future shows; 
And Ills, at hand, their Face, unmask’d display, 
And Fortune rougher still when nearer, grows: 
Still we tread, tir’d, along the same deep Way; 
[90] And still the present proves a cloudy Day. 
O, may I ever with my self agree, 
Nor hope the unpossess’d Delights I see! 
Nobly content, within some silent Shade, 
My Passions calm, and my proud Wishes laid: 
[95] Ne’er may Desire’s rough Sea beneath me roll, 
Drown my wish’d Peace, and tempest all my Soul! 
While, idly busy, I but beat the Air, 
And, lab’ring after Bliss, embosom Care! 
Vill 
Here, while on humble Earth, unmark’d I lie, 
[100] I subject Heav’n and Nature to my Eye; 
Solid, my Joys, and my free Thoughts run high. 
For me, this soft’ning Wind in Zephyrs sings, 
And in yon flow’ry Vale perfumes his Wings. 
To sooth my Ear, those Waters murmur deep; 
[105] To shade my Eye, these bow’ry Woodbines creep. 
Wanton, to yield me Sport, these Birds fly low; 
And a sweet Chase of Harmony bestow. 
Like me too yon sweet Stream serenely glides; 
Just views and guits the Charms which tempt its Sides: 
[110] Calmly regardless, hast’ning to the Sea, 
As I, thro’ Life, shall reach Eternity. 


If we take the first version as a whole, we find that it is, though 
mainly in the manner of the eighteenth century, yet reasonably 
fresh and varied. As for the verse form, we find that the opening 
stanza, while showing traces of Dryden and Pope, is something 
of a cross between the introductory lines of L’AWegro and Il Pen- 
seroso on the one hand and the more lilting measures of those two 
poems on the other. The rest of the poem, apart from the lightly 
lyrical sixth stanza, consists of iambic pentameters rhymed various- 
ly, though with a tendency toward the couplet, and though inter- 
rupted now and then by shorter lines or by a stress on the opening 
syllables, as in lines 17-24. In substance the poem, while fre- 
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quently conventional in diction and heavy with eighteenth cen- 
tury moralization, is set off from most of the verse of that day by 
description of scenery which Dyer has looked upon for himself 
and liked for its own sake. The opening lines of the seventh and 
eighth stanzas, for example, show close observation and genuine 
delight in the presence of natural objects. The fourth stanza, 
which is even better, is all but free from the inevitable lesson 
and in itself refutes the statement that this version of the poem 
“was not significant.” 


For the purposes of comparison only a portion of the second 
version need be quoted. The opening 64 lines, corresponding 
to the opening 44 of the first, read thus in Chalmers, with whom 
Thomas’s reprint is in substantial agreement: 


Silent nymph, with curious eye! 
Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 
Beyond the noise of busy man; 
[5] Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings; 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale;— 
Come, with all thy various dues, 

[10] Come and aid thy sister Muse; 
Now, while Phoebus riding high, 
Gives lustre to the land and sky! 
Grongar Hill invites my song, 
Draw the landscape bright and strong; 

[15] Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells; 
Grongar, in whose silent shade, 
For the modest Muses made, 
So oft I have, the evening still, 

[20] At the fountain of a rill, 
Sate upon a flowery bed, 
With my hand beneath my head; 
While stray’d my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood, 

[25] From house to house, from hill to hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 


* The following sixty-four lines were already in type before I secured a 
transcript of them from the Lewis text. The Lewis text varies but slightly 
from the Chalmers, however, and the variations are mainly in punctuation and 
spelling. The only verbal difference worth noting is the use of hues for dues 
in line 9. 
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[30] 


[35] 


[40] 


[45] 


[50] 


[SS] 


[60] 


The entire second version is typified, so far as changes are 
concerned, by the above excerpt. 
is that the version closes, not with a comparison of the poet’s 
life to a stream, but with a recurrence to the spirit of the piece. 
Quiet may not be found in courts, we are told; it treads grass and 
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About his chequer’d sides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day: 
Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal: 

The mountains round, unhappy fate! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise: 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads; 
Still it widens, widens still, 

And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain’s brow, 
What a landscape lies below! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene; 
But the gay, the open scene 

Does the face of Nature show, 

In all the hues of Heaven’s bow! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies! 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks! 

Below me trees unnumber’d rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love! 


flowers on the meads and mountain-heads, 





“ And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill.” 





All we need note in addition 
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When we examine the passage quoted from the second version, 
we find that, despite transpositions, combinations, additions, and 
innumerable small changes, it is in substance but slightly altered 
from the first. Moralization, to be sure, may seem diminished, 
but this would not be the case were our extract taken from another 
section of the poem. Sometimes the thought, as in the two para- 
graphs that replace the short third stanza, is expanded, clarified, 
and more pleasingly stated; sometimes, on the other hand, obscur- 
ity results from the changes, as in the substitution of “Silent 
nymph” for “Fancy” in the very first line. The one respect in 
which the substance is markedly altered for the better is in the 
improvement of the descriptions. The early mention of the yellow 
linnet and the nightingale prepares us for a closer observation of 
external nature. The promise is by way of being fulfilled when 
we are shown how the surrounding mountains, as the poet reaches 
higher levels, withdraw their summits from the skies and give 
place to peaks more removed. Lines 51-56 are far more vivid 
and concise than the corresponding passage (lines 39-44) in the 
first version, and are followed by a concrete portrayal of various 
kinds of trees. But the changes are not invariably felicitous, and 
we must regret in particular that the genuine intimacy and quaint, 
feeling fancy of lines 33-38 in the original did not prevent the pas- 
sage from being deleted when the poem was revised. 

In form far more than in substance the second version departs 
from the first. It alternates trochaic with iambic pentameters 
with a freedom like that of L’Allegro and I/ Penseroso. Occasion- 
ally it reminds us of Shakespeare. Dyer may well have modeled 
line 24, for example: 


“Over mead and over wood” 


upon 

“Thorough bush, thorough brier.”’ 
The superiority of the second version to the first is to be explained 
chiefly through its metrical medium. Instead of the heavy, 
pedestrian measure of its predecessor, it has a measure that is 
light and agile. The effect is extraordinary. Grace and clear- 
ness of expression are amazingly enhanced. From a cumbersome 
heaviness we are carried into a quiet, lilting charm, and this is 
accomplished with almost a minimum of change. 





. 
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On the whole, therefore, the difference in merit between the 
two versions is not so great as has been surmised. The second is 
better in two ways. It shows a considerable advance in the pre- 
cise delineation of natural objects, though here the improvement 
was based upon a tendency already manifested, and may be con- 
fined, for all practical purposes, to some score of scattered lines. 
It employs, in the second place, a far happier verse form which 
rids it, automatically almost, of the worst of its stilted phrase- 
ology and gives it wings. Its superiority cannot be denied, yet 
may almost be said to be outward rather than inward. 

The increased intimacy and accuracy of description and the 
substitution of one form of verse for another wrought a sufficient 
change in the poem, however, for us to inquire how they came 
about. Partly, we need not question, from Dyer’s maturing 
powers. Partly, it is to be surmised, from a closer knowledge 
of the metrical technique and the many individual scenes, dis- 
tinctly drawn in a few lines, of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. And 
partly, I should say, from accident also. Another and spirited 
piece which Dyer contributed to Savage’s volume was The Coun- 
try Walk. It contained a few realistic descriptions, such as that 
of the barnyard. It employed the Miltonic measure, or at least 
a measure which borrowed something from Milton and is superior, 
on the whole, to that employed in the first version of Grongar 
Hill. What more likely, therefore, than that Dyer had the dis- 
cernment to perceive this dual advantage of The Couniry Walk, 
and the resolution to remodel the other and favorite poem in 
accordance therewith? The citation of a few lines from The 
Country Walk may be permitted. The following are peculiarly 
apropos: 

“Up Grongar Hill I labour now, 
And catch at last his bushy brow. 
Oh how fresh, how pure the Air! 
Let me breathe a little here. 
Where am I, Nature? I descry 
Thy Magazine before me lie! 
Temples!—and Towns!—and Tow’rs!—and Woods! 
And Hills!—and Vales!—and Fields!—and Floods! 
Crowding before me, edg’d around 
With naked Wilds, and barren Ground.” 

GARLAND GREEVER. 
Indiana University. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HENGEST IN BEOWULF 


At the great feast in Heorot celebrating Beowulf’s victory 
over Grendel, once the present-giving was concluded, there came 
the scop’s opportunity. Songs had been sung in Beowulf’s praise 
earlier in the day: he had been compared to Sigemund and con- 
trasted with Heremod; doubtless in the evening, too, there was a 
varied program (gid oft wrecen, 1065), but there was one song 
which the Beowulf-poet apparently regards as the scop’s not 
inadequate response to the demands of a great opportunity. 
This song he summarizes at length in the Beowulf (1063-1160); 
it is now known, not altogether appropriately, as the Finn Episode. 
In addition to this there is a fragment of a spirited poem, sur- 
viving in a somewhat imperfect transcript by Hickes, which touches 
upon certain points of the same matter that is summarized in the 
Beowulf; this is known as the Fight at Finnsburg or the Finnsburg 
Fragment. Around these twin Memnones there has sprung up 
an exegesis so luxuriant that there is some danger, it may be, of 
choking altogether the song that made vocal the dawn of English 
poetry. Without this exegesis, some of it at any rate, there would 
be no getting on at all, but fortunately it is not necessary to carry 
it all with us on this present enterprise. Such excellent summaries 
of the whole matter have of late been published that the way- 
faring student may be trusted to find his own road.' 

In the present paper the privilege of newly interpreting any 
single line is expressly renounced; for every single reading adopted 
respectable scholarly authority could, I hope, be produced. Our 
immediate concern is to get at the story, if we can, which the scop 
told, helping ourselves to whatever in the literature of the subject 
will best advance us. So far as it is possible, I should like to enter 

'W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg, Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Ass’n., XXX, 2, 372-431 (1915); Fr. Klaeber, Observations on the Finn 
Episode, Journal Eng. and.Germ. Phil., XIV, 4, 544-549 (1915). There is 
much excellent matter in R. W. Chambers’ notes to his revision of Wyatt’s 
Beowulf (1914) and in his forthcoming Introduction to Beowulf, some of the 
material of which I have been able to examine through the good offices of 
Professor Lawrence. I have refrained from quoting directly any of this unpub- 
lished matter, and though I should have had frequently to disagree with Mr. 
Chambers’ erudite and ingenious arguments, I may say that I have found 
them everywhere most suggestive and stimulating. 

I quote the text of Beowulf from the Heyne-Schiicking tenth edition, with 
a few changes in punctuation. 
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into the position of one hearing the poet of the Beowulf himself 
recite his summary of these events. Under such circumstances, 
using what knowledge we had, we should presumably try to under- 
stand what he was driving at. This seems a fair aim to pursue 
even now. It is evident that the poet counted heavily on the 
codperation of his reader or hearer. He leads him on, plays a 
pretty game of hare and hounds with him, doubling back on his 
tracks, through half a dozen appositives. By sudden reticences, 
sly indirections, and swift changes of subject he contrives a sort 
of suspense and climax. He delights to begin vaguely, dropping 
a dark hint or two, thrusting whatever important he has to say 
into an aside, from which he hurries to something else, as if he 
had already told too much; then, perhaps, summarizing the whole 
thing from the beginning. Some knowledge is required of the 
reader, but above everything a willingness to engage with the 
poet in imaginative collaboration. 

The modern reader, though not perfectly equipped for it, is 
yet not destitute of materials for playing the poet’s game with 
him, if he chooses to do so; and, indeed, it is hard to see how he 
can hold himself entirely absolved from doing so. The process 
has its obvious perils, for the imagination is in danger of intro- 
ducing order and precision where the poet was in his own mind 
confused and vague, and of bringing into the picture elements 
that are modern and could originally have formed no part of it. 
There is always the possibility, too, that the poet is not playing 
quite fair, that he is not dropping enough hints to enable us to 
follow him with any certainty. But it is still worth a try, since 
it is possible by means of study to gain in one’s appreciation of 
how the poet puts forth his story, and of what kind of story he 
likes to tell. With regard to the narrative method of the poet, 
I hope it is going to be possible to make some observations which 
will enable us to determine with more security the relation one 
to another of the statements which go to make up the summary 
of events in the Finn Episode, and to bring out, as has not been 
done before, the unity of the whole passage. As a result, I hope 
it is going to be possible to liberate a story, of a sort dear to the 
poet’s heart, which has indeed been more than hinted at by others, 
but never, I think, quite brought out in its full effectiveness. 
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We are ready now to listen to the poet. What he offers us is 
unquestionably a summary; we do not get the ipsissima verba 
of Hrothgar’s scop, any more than we do in the case of the earlier 
song reciting the wonders of creation (90-98). It is of the highest 
importance to observe that the summary begins with a brief 
statement of the most significant moment of the whole action— 
the surprise attack of the Danes upon the Frisians, the crowning 
act of vengeance in the long, bloody tale (Finnes eaferan, pa hie 
hie sé fér begeat, 1068).* The poet, that is, begins by stating the 


” 


2“*The exact story to which this episode refers in summary ... , 
Gummere, Oldest English Epic, p. 69. “A definite specimen of the scop’s 
repertory is exhibited in summary and paraphrase,” Klaeber, pp. 547-8. The 
point is argued at length and convincingly by Lawrence, pp. 397-401. 

In an elaborate discussion of The Opening of the Episode of Finn in Beo- 
wulf (Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n., Dec., 1916, 759-797), which reached me long 
after the present paper had left my hands, Dr. Alexander Green labors to show 
that what we have is really the scop’s lay itself, precisely as he sang it, or, at 
any rate, as the poet chooses to present him in the act of singing it; that is, the 
Beowulf poet’s feeling for the passage would be the same as that for the account 
of Ingeld (2020 ff.) or the lament for the vanished race (2247 ff.), and not like 
that for the lament of the woman for the dead Beowulf (3150 ff.) and the other 
instances discussed in the text where people are described as singing or speaking. 
Upon reflection, I do not find my views altered by his discussion. The Beowulf- 
poet is perfectly competent to handle direct discourse; he introduces it more 
than two score times, and each time makes his intention abundantly clear. 
His epic technique provides him with a convenient arsenal of “he saids” and 
“‘she saids,” and he would hardly in this one instance stay his hand. This 
would be introducing the big set-piece of the evening with only the casual 
statement that it was the scop’s cue to sing (m@nan scolde, 1067); “and he 
did sing, to wit and as follows,” the poet would surely have gone on to say, if 
that had been his conception of the situation. On the other hand, the nar- 
rative method of this passage, as I have tried to make plain in the main body 
of this paper, bears so many resemblances to that of the unquestioned summaries 
and paraphrases in the poem that I must confess myself unable to see that the 
Finn episode stands in a class of its own. If it is something more than twice 
as long as the Sigemund-Heremod paraphrase, if the summary is now rapid, 
now more at length it should be remembered that the song about Finn occupies 
a very high and conspicuous position in the architecture of the poem. The whole 
point, as Dr. Green discusses it, is subordinate to his plea for the retention of 
the MS reading eaferum (1068). But this reading, as he points out (p. 794) 
may be retained without throwing all that follows into direct discourse: it 
was the scop’s cue to keep the fun going by means of the men of Finn and the 
dire vengeance which the Danes took upon them. 


* Dr. Green (op. cit.) urges the retention of the MS eaferum (1068) for 
which as a dative-instrumental of personal agency (earlier scholars had called 
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outcome of the episode he is summarizing.‘ The subject an- 
nounced, we gradually learn what led up to the final destruction 
of the Frisians. Hnzf, we gather, leader of a party of Danes, 
has met his death somewhere in the dominions of Finn, king of 
the Frisians. It is an act of treachery on the part of Finn’s peo- 
ple—the old story, no doubt, of a feud, partly healed, breaking 
out afresh. The tragedy of the situation is poignantly felt by 
Hildeburg, the queen, who finds herself, like Octavia, “praying 
for both parts. . . . Husband win, win brother;” for, it appears, 
she is both wife to Finn and sister to Hnef. In the exhausting 
and indecisive battle between the Danes and the thegns of Finn, 
described presumably in the Finnsburg Fragment, the latter lose 
heavily; at least one son of Hildeburg, beside her brother Hnef, 
is among the slain. Unable to dislodge the Danes from their 
position, Finn finally proposes to take them into his service on 
terms of absolute equality with his own followers. The Danes, 
in the person of their new leader Hengest, Hnef’s thegn, consent, 





it an instrumental) he finds support in cognate languages, and a few examples 
in Anglo-Saxon (pp. 769 ff.). Reverting to the view of Bugge and others that 
hie (1068) is anticipatory of hele& (pl.) in the next line, he would translate the 
opening lines: 

By Finn’s battle-fighters—when onset befell them, 

The heroes of Half-Danes,—Hneef of the Scyldings 

In Frisian slaughter was fated to fall. 


The chief difficulty in the way of this interpretation has long been the 
extreme unlikelihood of any English speaking person then or now so under- 
standing the sentence, until it has been patiently unravelled for him. Eaferum 
as a dative-instrumental one might entertain, though the Anglo-Saxon seems 
not to have been fond of the construction. But eaferum is a long way in advance 
of its verb and it is walled off from it, as Dr. Green observes, by a “ proleptic 
pleonastic personal pronoun” and such a Mr. Facing-both-ways of a pro- 
noun, which, without making any clear declaration of its intention, seems to 
incline to eaferum, rather than to haleS, as the oniy clear plural in the neighbor- 
hood. The situation is confessedly unpleasant; in this respect it is not by any 
means unique in the Beowulf. Here, as elsewhere, an easy emendation, and 
in this instance one that has rather striking stylistic appropriateness to recom- 
mend it, seems the best way out. Among the proposals eaferan (Trautmann, 
developed by Klaeber, adopted by Holthausen) and [be] Finnes eaferum (Thorpe 
advocated afresh by Klaeber, p. 548) do not greatly differ in sense. 


‘Failure to grasp this crucial point has greatly added to the difficulties 
of reconstructing the story. Lawrence (pp. 398-9) is, I believe, the first to 
make it clear. 
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and with great formality the agreement is ratified and the corpses 
of the slain committed to the flames. 

This much, the setting of the story, is tolerably clear; there 
is not much room nowadays for difference of opinion.’ It is 


5 Some confusion has resulted from the fact that the poet refers to the 
opponents of Hnaf and Hengest four times as Frisians and four times as Eotens, 
(gen. Eotena, dat., Eotenum), which is possibly, but not certainly, a modification 
of the name of the Jutes. The unfortunate suggestion that the Eotens are 
Hnef’s followers need not be considered; it is definitely disposed of by Lawrence, 
394, n. 5; 415, m. 2. Most people have thought it necessary to suppose that, 
whatever ethnological distinctions may once have existed, to the mind of the 
Beowulf-poet Frisians and Eotens were interchangeable terms, exigencies of 
alliteration and the poet’s love of synonymous variety alone determining his 
choice; Argeioi, Danaoi, or Achetoi, as you choose. Such a conclusion seems 
to spring naturally from a consideration of ll. 1087 ff.: the Danes, under Hen- 
gest, were to have possession of half the hall as against the children of the 
Eotens (wid Eotena bearn, 1088), and Finn was to treat them every day just 
as generously as he did the kin of the Frisians (Frésena cyn, 1093); if any one 
of the Frisians (Frjsna hwylc, 1104) should twit the Danes with their humiliating 
position, then—well he would be attended to. How, in such a statement as that, 
can the Beowulf-poet be supposed to intend, or his reader possibly be expected 
to detect, an ethnological or dramatic distinction between Eotens and Frisians? 
That the people with whom the Danes were to live, with whom they were to 
receive equal honor, and from whom they were to expect no uncharitable 
reminder are to all intents and purposes the same people, seems the only fair 
and reasonable understanding of the passage. It may be that the poet was 
consciously using language in a loose fashion, as in a modern newspaper article 
referring indiscriminately to Germans, Teutons, and Prussians, but it is much 
more likely that Chambers’ remarks on |. 2503 apply here: “‘But the writer 
of Beowulf may well have been using traditional names which he himself 
did not clearly understand” (Beowulf, p. 125). With regard to the identifica- 
tion, by the Beowulf-poet, of Frisians and Eotens, Chambers objects (Beowulf, 
pp. 168-9) that the Eotens being Jutes, they cannot have been Frisians and 
must therefore have formed a separate, doubtless subordinate, tribe for whose 
actions Finn, as overlord, was only indirectly responsible. It is the Eotens, 
he thinks, who start the trouble with the Danes, into which Finn is subsequently 
drawn in order to avenge the death of his son. Since Finn did not in the first 
instance betray them, the willingness of the Danes to take service with him is, 
according to Chambers, more easily accounted for, a point which will be con- 
sidered in a moment. Nothing quite so elaborate as Chambers’ erudite and 
ingenious hypothesis will, I hope, prove to be necessary. Meanwhile, so far 
as that hypothesis rests on a supposed distinction between Eotens and Frisians 
I cannot feel that it has much support. In illustration of the Beowulf-poet’s 
method of handling tribal names it may be noted that the opponents of Hygelac 
on his fatal raid are within a space of ten lines (2912-2921) referred to as Franks, 
Frisians, Haigas, Hetware and Merewioingas. Now the Franks are not Frisians 
and the Hetware may have been neither, but it is clear that the poet intends 
no distinction; each time he is referring to the opponents of Hygelac as a whole 
and is merely availing himself of his prescriptive license, wordum wrixlan. 
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a situation fraught with tragic possibilities. The arrangement 
made by Hengest on behalf of his Danes was peculiarly disgraceful. 
To survive his lord was, for a member of the comitatus, bad enough; 
to take service with his lord’s bana, his murderer either in person 
or through the agency of one of his henchmen, was a great deal 
worse. What induced the Danes to accept this humiliating 
position, the poet does not expressly state, but he implies a great 
deal which makes it seem natural enough. Winter was at hand, 
and, as the Fragment suggests, there was a good deal of exhaustion 
on both sides. Finn and his Frisians could not dislodge the 
Danes from their position nor could he afford to draw off his troops 
(wéa-laf the scop calls them, with pardonable pride in the effective- 
ness of the Danish resistance) and leave Hengest in possession 
of the field.® The Danes, on the other hand, could not get to 
ship and away, for in leaving the hall they lost the advantage 
of position and faced an inhospitable winter sea. Fought to a 
standstill, there was nothing for either side to do but to come to 
terms. Hengest, the shrewd and able retainer, agreed to them, 
bad as they were in some respects, because he had to (bd him swd 
gebearfod wes, 1103). The poet is clearly alive to the extreme 
uncomfortableness of the Danes’ situation; this is clearly shown 
by the detail with which he dwells on the terms of the agreement, 
according to which the feud is not to be mentioned by the Frisians, 
or the lordless Danes taunted with following their lord’s murderer 
(1096-1106).? It was not pleasant for the Danes, but since they 
were not Samurai (with whom they have many points of resem 

* LI. 1080-85. It is not to be supposed that Hengest, in the midst of 
Finn’s territory, had the Frisian king in his power. In |. 1098 the Danes, also, 
are referred to as a wéa-ldf. ; 

7T take this to mean that the Frisians were not to twit the Danes, just as 
Leofsunu (Maldon, 249 ff.) announced that he had no intention of allowing the 
warriors to twit him with words because he left the battle lordless (/dfordléas), 
and just as Beowulf reproaches Unferth with having survived his brothers in 
battle (587 ff.). Klaeber’s interpretation (Anglia, 28, 414; 25, 291) of pét 
(1099) as “provided that,” and pomne (1104) as adversative, “on the other 
hand,” is very tempting, implying as it does that not only was there risk that 
the Frisians might jeer at the Danes but also that the Danes might get to 
talking their troubles over among themselves and so rouse one another to 
vengeance. This, according to the view put forward in this paper, is precisely 
what did happen; note gemé@nden (1101) and mé@ndon (1149). But it is not 
certain that we are justified in thus taking pet . .. ponme, and while these 
grammatical doubts exist I keep to the more obvious rendering. 
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blance) to take vengeance by committing suicide, there was no 
other course open to them. Surely, the injunction not to survive 
one’s lord was counsel of perfection; with the best will in the world 
it couldn’t always be managed. The alderman’s godson, not to 
mention the British hostage, survived the feud between Cynewulf 
and Cyneheard. This, the classical example of loyalty to the 
ideal, is not altogether on all fours with the feud between Danes 
and Frisians. For the followers of the dead Cynewulf to take 
service with Cyneheard was to bestow on him the kingdom of which 
they were the constituted authorities, if you please, and they may 
have had all sorts of motives, besides the disinclination to follow 
their lord’s murderer which they chance to avow, for putting down 
civil war. But the followers of Hnzf had been living as the guests 
of Finn; there was a drawn battle in which neither side succeeded 
in exterminating the other; when it had reached this unsatisfactory 
conclusion the surviving Danes might, of course, have continued 
on as the guests of Finn, but terms so attractive were not offered 
to them. They were to go on living with him, for that there was 
no escape; but they must also, if they expect Finn to support 
them, become members of his comitatus; as they were, they were 
lordless men. This was hard, but after all, the feud had made 
commendable progress: the Danish leader was killed and the son 
of the Frisian leader; both sides were fought out; best cry quits 
for a while. It is not necessary to suppose that the arrangement 
between Finn and the Danes was intended to be permanent. 
Very probably it would terminate with the spring and the sur- 
viving Danes would return to their peoplé and take their twitting 
with what grace they could. It is a gratuitous assumption that 
Hengest entered the service of Finn with a well-formed plan of 
revenge; he needs no such defense. If the rest of the story means 
anything, it indicates clearly that Hengest, though he may have 
done a deal of thinking, was very slow to make up his mind what 
he had better do in a difficult situation. And this is precisely 
what makes him an interesting and tragic figure. You can blame 
him if you choose for not getting himself comfortably killed; 
perhaps he should not have entered upon a disgraceful compact; 


® Chambers (Beowulf, p. 168) is persuaded that, since it was wrong for the 
Danes to enter the service of their lord’s slayer, they therefore did not do it. 
Hnzf, he assumes, was not slain by the Frisians, the more immediate subjects 
of Finn, but by the Eotens, a vassal tribe. But it is hard to see how this helps 
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but what the poet carefully tells as is that they did patch up 
matters with Finn and that it was a disgraceful thing to do, though 
something was to be said on their side, but that it all had a most 
interesting and satisfactory outcome. The story is not over yet; 
indeed it is just beginning. Let us by all means have the story. 

Most unfortunately for our high anticipations, the course of 
the action from this point is obscure. A carefully considered 
and intentionally cautious statement of it has recently been made 
as follows: 

At the coming of spring, when travel by sea becomes possible, Hengest, 
who has been nursing his desire for revenge, sails away. The subsequent 
events are exceedingly obscure. Apparently Hengest reaches Denmark and 
brings back reinforcements, and perhaps he is presented by “the son of Hun- 
laf,” probably a Dane, with a supremely good sword. It is clear, however, 
that Finn is slain in his own home, after bitter reproaches have been uttered 
by Guthlaf and Oslaf. The Danes then plunder Finn’s treasures, and sail 
back to Denmark with this booty and with Queen Hildeburg.® 

It this is all, is it not a little disappointing? Far from being 
the story we have waited for, it is hardly a story at all. It may 
represent the facts as they occurred, but, if this is what really 
happened, it makes at best a dry chronicle, a thing of patches and 
loose ends, a rapid-fire of events that hit all around a central 
tragic situation and do not once touch it. Such is not the usual 
practise of the Beowulf-poet. The tragic situations both of Hilde- 
burg and of Freawaru are keenly present to his mind.” A more 
gracious and pathetic figure than that of Wealtheow is not easily 
found among the queens of literature, and ‘the tragic irony of her 
words to Hrothulf (1180-88) is perfectly grasped by the poet. 
To him the dilemma of Hrethel, father alike of murdered man 
and of murderer, was a sweet morsel; it yields to him its last drop 
(2435 ff.). “Mental conflict and tragic contradiction” are of the es- 
sence of Northern heroic poetry." It is hard to believe that the scop 
and his hearers would not at once light upon Hengest as a tragic 





matters. Though the Danes might feel less personal resentment against him 
as individually guiltless of an act of treachery, nevertheless Finn is technically 
just as much Hneef’s bana in the one case as in the other. And Hnef’s bana, 
in any case, the poet expressly tells us he was (1102). 

* Lawrence, pp. 428-9. 

10 Lawrence, pp. 376 ff. 

“Ker, Epic and Romance, pp. 65 ff., develops this subject at length; 
note especially the story of Alboin; also Chamber’s Beowulf, p. 169. 
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figure; it is hard to believe that, after so much careful preparation 
on the part of the poet. he is going to let Hengest receive a sword 
and then drop tamely out of the story, leaving Guthlaf and Oslaf 
to do all the talking.“ Hengest is in an acutely tragic situation; 
he is personally responsible for putting his followers and himself in 
the position of living on with the man who had murdered their 
lord. The conflict of duty is a nice one; torn between his oath 
to Finn and his duty to the dead Hnef, with trouble likely to break 
out among the men at any moment, what are Hengest’s emotions, 
what is he going to do? Here is a complication which demands 
unravelling. It is a perfect balance, of a sort dear to the tempera- 
ment and traditions that gave birth to Hamlet. Is there not also, 
in some sense, a tragedy of Hengest? 


It is necessary to return once again to the question of the 
poet’s narrative method. In the Episode things are sketched 
rather than worked out in detail; it is a summary, and not a repeti- 
tion of the very words that were heard in Heorot. There are 
several other such summaries in the Beowulf, none so long, and they 
all show the same trick of beginning with a statement of the main 
point, the outcome, following it with some description of events 
leading up to it: 


884 ff. Sigemund was famous ever after he killed the worm; he did it all alone; 
he killed the worm; he carried off the treasure. 


901 ff. Heremod grew slack and cruel and was banished among the Eotens— 
that is the point; the reasons follow: he had a hard time when he was 
young and people wished him back on the throne of his father’s: once 
there he behaved badly. 


1931 ff. As for Queen Thryth, no one dared look her in the eye except her 
husband; he cured her of her tricks—then the ale-drinkers go on to 
tell the story. 


In similar fashion the Episode opens with a statement of the out- 
come, of the surprise attack of the Danes upon Finn and his Fri- 
sians, in revenge for the earlier treachery of Finn’s people against 
the Danes resulting in the death of Huef. We may expect, then, 
in the Episode, to judge from the manner of these summaries 
generally, frequent use of what Heinzel called the BAB method,” 


@ Anseiger fiir deutsches Alterthum und deutsche Literatur, X, 220 ff. 


8 One is reminded of Cervantes satire on this Damoclean kind of suspense 
at the end of the first book of Don Quixote. 
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hysteron-proteron, that is, on a large scale. We shall not expect 
to be held in suspense, as we are through some hundred lines of 
narrative before we learn exactly what happened to Grendel 
(833 ff.), or when Beowulf lifts his sword in 1. 1573 b with what 
effect we do not become certain until we reach 1. 1590. We shall 
not expect mere general hints as to the outcome; we shall look 
rather to be told explicitly of an event and then hear what came 
before it; then, perhaps, some more about the event, and, possibly, 
more of what lead up to it. 


With this in mind let us return to Hengest, whom we left the 
victim of a pretty conflict of emotion. How did he feel during 
that long, blood-stained winter? He naturally thought about 
home (eard gemunde, 1129), but there was no question of sailing 
then, no need yet of decision while the storm roared outside.“ 
By and by spring came round, as it has a way of doing. How did 
he feel then? Then, like any other Northerner, he wanted to 
put to sea: 


1137 fundode wrecca, 
gist of geardum [;] . 


That is what he would naturally do. He would speak to Finn 
and be off; in the spring his business was on the sea.“ That is 
all right as to Finn, but as to the dead Hneef it is very like running 
away; it is postponing vengeance sadly. Will he prove so unpreg- 
nant of his cause as that? No; though he would like to go to sea, 
he thought rather of vengeance and staid in the hope of managing 
a sucessful surprise against Finn and his people: 


“ Reading, péah-pe hé [ne] meahte, 1130. 


8 Fundian is of course ambiguous as to whether he went or merely desired 
to go. The only other occurrence of the word in Beowulf has the latter sense. 

%* The Seafarer affords a good commentary on this. A quotation from the 
saga of Burnt Njal (Everyman’s Library, p. 10) is in point: “Hrut stayed 
with the king that winter in good cheer, but when spring came he grew very 
silent. . . . Hrut went before the king and bade him ‘Good-day’; and the 
king said, ‘What dost thou want now, Hrut?’ 

‘I am come to ask, lord, that you give me leave to go to Iceland.’ 

‘Will thine honour be greater there than here?’ asks the king. 

‘No, it will not,’ said Hrut, ‘but every man must win the work that is 
set before him.’ ” 
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1138 hé t6 gyrn-wrece 
swidor pohté ponne td s&-lade, 
gif hé torn-gemdt purhtéon mihte, 
pet hé Eotena bedrn inne gemunde. 


All this says clearly that Hengest was thinking things over, whether 
he should or should not take vengeance upon Finn; it tells us also 
very clearly, with characteristic anticipation of the outcome of 
the story, that in the end desire for vengeance carried the day: 


1142 Swa hé ne-forwyrnde worold-rédenne, 


he did not thus prove recreant to his duty. But we have not been 
told the steps by which Hengest arrived at his decision. That 
seems to be what we should naturally want to know at this point, 
and that is precisely what we are about to be told. Occasions gross 
as earth informed against him. While he was debating with him- 
self, like a second Alexander, an Oceanum naviget, his followers began 
an egging. The situation is a common one and can be paralleled 
not only in the sagas but in the Beowulf itself.” What happens 
first is that the son of Hunlaf, nephew, presumably, of the Danish 
warriors Gudlaf and Oslaf (Ordlaf, as the Fragment calls him), 
offers him a sword."® Everyone nowadays is agreed that this act 
of Hunlafing had one very clear object, to summon Hengest to 
vengeance. The sword was a famous one; the people of Finn had 
reason to know it well; Hnzf’s sword, or possibly Hunlaf’s, it 
had done famous execution among Finn’s people on the night 


17 Cf. Laxdale Saga (Temple Classics ed., chap. liii) where Thorgerd eggs 
on her sons to slay Bolli for the murder of their brother; they made up their 
minds to set upon him, “for they could no longer withstand the taunts of their 
mother.” Gudrun, too, taunts her sons until they can stand it no longer. 


1®The genalogy in Arngrim Jonsson’s Latin abstract of the Skjoldunga 
Saga, which includes the names of Hunleifus, Oddleifus, and Gunnleifus among 
the seven sons of an otherwise unknown Danish king Leifus, affords support 
to the already plausible supposition that Hunlafing was a Dane (Chadwick, 
Origin of the English Nation, p. 52). But this welcome piece of information by 
no means proves that to the Beowulf-poet Hunlafing and his uncles Gudlaf 
and Oslaf [Ordlaf] are necessarily princes and not retainers of Hnzf, at whose 
death they follow the leadership of Hengest. GuSlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf] fight 
side by side with Hengest sylf in the first fight (Fragment, 18 f.), and there is 
nothing to suggest that they, as well as the son of the brother Hunlaf, were 
not members of the Danish party throughout the whole affair. It is probable 
that Hunlaf himself fell in the first fight, hence his son’s desire to spur Hengest 
on to vengeance. 
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of the treacherous attack in the hall; the implication is that it was 
destined to do so again: 


1143 ponne him Hiinlafing hilde-léoman, 
billa selest, on bearm dyde; 
pes wéron mid Eotenum ecge cude. 


Suppose, now, the son of Hunlaf offered the sword to Hengest 
with egging words similar to those of the eald e@esc-wiga in Beowulf’s 
account of the Ingeld-Freawaru episode: 


2047 Meaht pi, min wine, méce gecnawan..[?]'* 


Such a hint would do much to teach Hengest his course and the 
poet hastens to assure us that he did in the end sweep on to his 
revenge. Just as the people of Finn had earlier fallen before this 
famous sword, and by implication were destined to do so again, 
so likewise (swylce) Finn was slain in his own house: 
1146 Swylce ferhd-frecan Fin eft begeat 

sweord-bealo sliden zt his selfes ham [,]. 
But to go back for a moment, as I believe our study of the narra- 
tive method leads us to be ready to do to some of the occasions of 
this fortunate event. Hengest’s almost blunted purpose was not 
whetted by Hunlafing alone. The latter’s uncles, Gudlaf and 
Oslaf [Ordlaf] took occasion to mention to Hengest the fierce 
attack (the one, presumably, in which Hnef had fallen); cast up 
to him all the troubles that had befallen them ever since their 
disastrous sea-journey to Finnsburg;” they had plenty of woes 
to twit him with: 
1148 siddan grimne gripe Gudlaf and Oslaf 

efter s®-side sorge m&ndon, 

etwiton wéana del [;]. 
The effect of all this on Hengest is cumulative. Where he was 
before in perfect balance, he is now wrought to action by the 


% Compare this whole passage and the corresponding account in Saxo, 
Bk. VI, especially pp. 250 ff., in Elton’s translation. 


*® There seems to be no necessity for assuming that the @s-sid refers to 
anything but his original journey, which was evidently by sea since Hengest 
wished to return that way and eventually did so. It is possible that the poet 
was thinking also of a sea-journey, if there was one, from Finnsburg to the 
high-city of Finn (see note 22). There may also be some causative implication 
in efter. The warriors are twitting Hengest with all the troubles that have 
befallen them since they left home, with everything that has happened to them 
on account of their ill-starred expedition. 
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words of his followers; he can control himself no longer; the balance 
is destroyed. The restless spirit (Hengest’s in the first instance, 
but it may be thought of as referring to the entire attacking party, 
now of one mind) could no longer restrain itself within the breast: 


1150 ne meahte w#fre méd 
forhabban in hredre. 


Vengeance wins the day. The surprise attack (fér, 1068) is suc- 
cessfully carried through upon the immediate followers of Finn; 
Finn himself, we are reminded once more, was slain (1152); 
and the Danes make their escape with enormous booty and the 
queen’s person: 


1151 pa wes heal roden 
féonda féorum, swilce Fin slegen, 
cyning on cordre, ond séo cwén numen. 
Scéotend Scyldinga td scypon feredon 
eal in-gesteald eord-cyninges, 
swylce hie et Finnes him findan meahton 
sigla searo-gimma, Hie on s#-lade 
drihtlice wif td Denum feredon, 


l@ddon té léodum. 


“Hushed is the harp—the minstrel gone.” And his song was, I 
feel constrained to think, worthy of the occasion that called it 
forth. So far as we have been able to follow him, he seems to 
have sung a striking and well-knit song of Hengest sylf. It was 
a song of a kind to appeal to the Beowulf-poet, who has reported 
it in highly characteristic fashion. It is not to be supposed that 
it has been left for me at this time of day to do more than to sharpen 
some of the features of what may be called the vulgate reading of 
the story. But in some respects the current version was very 
unsatisfactory; there seemed to be little relation between the 

2! There is no reason to think that Finn’s corder greatly outnumbered the 
Danes; the element of surprise would outweigh what advantage there might 
be. Besides, it is quite possible to interpret ll. 1125-27, as Binz and Klaeber 
do, to mean that a considerable number of Finn’s warriors returned to their 
homes after the first fight; Lawrence, p. 401. The completeness of the Danes’ 
vengeance is of course not diminished in the telling. But whether the first 
fight took place at Finn’s capital, where the surviving Danes continued to 
reside with him, or at some provincial stronghold of his, from which they 
journeyed to the capital (1125 ff.), I feel very uncertain. There is a good 
deal to be said for the second alternative, which is the usual view. 
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presentation of the sword to Hengest and the spectacle of Gudlaf 
and Oslaf howling their complaints in the face of Finn. In place 
of this scattering chronicle we have now the tragedy of Hengest; 
beginning with a detailed description of his suasoria, with his 
tragic dilemma, the story keeps Hengest before us to the end, 
his indecision played upon both by Hunlafing and by Gudlaf and 
Oslaf, until he rises up and smites Finn in his own house. This 
at any rate comes nearer to the sort of story we had every reason 
to expect from the scop than anything his commentators have 
hitherto credited him with. 


HENRY MorGAN AYRES. 
Columbia University. 








REVIEWS AND NOTES 


TANNHAUSER AND THE MOUNTAIN OF VENUS. A 
study in the legend of the Germanic Paradise. By Philip 
Stephan Barto, Ph. D. New York, Oxford University Press. 
1916. 


Die Reihe von Monographien, die unter dem Titel: “Germanic 
Literature and Culture” von Professor Julius Goebel von der 
Staatsuniversitit von Illinois herausgegeben werden, bringt als 
letzte Arbeit eine Studie von Philip S. Barto, einem Schiiler Goe- 
bels, iiber Tannhiiuser und den Venusberg, eine Untersuchung iiber 
die Sage von dem germanischen Paradiese. In derselben Serie 
sind friiher erschienen “Milton und Jakob Boehme,” eine Stu- 
die iiber den deutschen Mysticismus im 17. Jahrhundert, von 
Margaret Lewis Bailey (1914) und “Madame de Staél und die 
Ausbreitung der deutschen Literatur” von Emma Gertrude 
Jaeck (1915). 

Bartos Arbeit reiht sich denen seiner Vorginger in wiirdiger 
Weise an. Das Buch fiillt 250 Seiten, wozu noch eine Einleitung 
von 7 Seiten kommt. Vier Abhandlungen: Der Gral, der Venus- 
berg, der Schwanritter und der Tannhauser nehmen 108 Seiten 
in Anspruch. Daran schliessen sich 40 Seiten Anmerkungen, die 
Zeugnis ablegen von dem Fleisse und der Belesenheit des Ver- 
fassers. Auf weiteren 100 Seiten folgt als Anhang das Volkslied 
vom Tannhiuser in 32 verschiedenen Fassungen, das den Wert 
des Buches ganz bedeutend erhéht. Hieran schliessen sich 10 
Seiten Bibliographie. 

In der Einleitung gibt Barto einen Uberblick iiber die Arbeiten 
seiner Vorgiinger. Das Tannhauser-Venusberg-Problem hat mehr- 
fach Bearbeitung gefunden seit den Tagen Goethes, der in seiner 
Anzeige von Arnim und Brentanos “Des Knaben Wunderhorn”’ 
als einer der ersten auf das Lied vom Tannhiuser hinwies und es 
als ein grosses christlich-katholisches Motiv bezeichnete. 


Jacob Grimm beschiftigte sich dann ein paar Jahre spiter 
mit dem Tannhiuser-Mythus in seiner Mythologie, und mit ihm 
beginnt die Reihe der wissenschaftlichen Theorien iiber den 
Ursprung und die Heimat der Tannhduserlegende. Er selber 
betrachtet zwar die Legende als deutsch, gibt jedoch die Még- 
lichkeit eines unabhiangigen italienischen Mythus von einem Ve- 
nusberge zu. Venus hilt er fiir identisch mit Frau Holde. Die 
erste gréssere Abhandlung iiber diesen Gegenstand verdanken wir 
aber J. G. Th. Grasse “Der Tannhiuser und der Ewige Jude” 
aus dem Jahre 1844. Nach Grisse hatte die Legende eine Altere 
Fassung miarchenhafter Art, worin ein menschliches Wesen ge- 
schildert wurde, das sich in eine Elfin verliebte. Tannhiuser wur- 
de erst viel spiter die Rolle des Helden zugewiesen. 
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Mehrere Jahrzehnte hindurch ruht dann die Beschiftigung 
mit dem Tannhiiuserproblem, bis die Aufmerksamkeit der For- 
scher aufs neue auf diese Frage gelenkt wurde durch den fran- 
zésischen Gelehrten Gaston Paris. Von G. Paris angeregt, 
veréffentlichte sein Schiiler Werner Séderhjelm im Jahre 1897 
die Arbeit: Antoine de la Sale et la légende de Tannhiduser, nicht 
im Jahre 1907, wie versehentlich bei Barto gedruckt ist. In dem 
spater von Séderhjelm besorgten Neudruck von La Sale’s “ Salade”’ 
(etwa 1440) spricht Sdderhjelm die Ansicht aus, dass La Sales 
Geschichte die Verkniipfung einer italienischen Legende von einem 
Liebesberg und eines deutschen Mythus vom Tannhiauser im 
Venusberge sei. Er meint ferner, dass La Sale méglichenfalls 
die Arbeit des Italieners Andrea dei Magnalotti aus Barbarino, 
seinen Guerino il Meschino aus dem Jahre 1391 gekannt habe. 
Dass diese beiden Werke, das des Barbarino und das des La Sale, 
aber die Quelle fiir die deutsche Legende gewesen seien, wird von 
Séderhjelm nicht darzutun versucht, er vermutet jedoch, dass 
die deutsche wie die italienische Legende véllig unabhingig von 
einander entstandene Fassungen verschiedener Vélker seien, die 
La Sale zum ersten Male mit einander verkniipft habe. 


Gaston Paris hat sich dann in dem Jahre 1897 in seiner Arbeit: 
“Le paradis de la reine Sibylle” und 1898 in seiner Arbeit: “La 
légende du Tannhiuser’”’ mit demselben Thema befasst und 
kommt auf Grund seiner Untersuchungen zu dem Resultat, dass 
die italienischen Berichte die Quelle des ganzen deutschen Mythus 
gewesen sein miissten. Nach ihm haben Barbarino und La Sale 
unabhingig von einander gearbeitet, sie gehen jedoch beide auf 
eine gemeinsame iltgere Quelle zuriick, die jedenfalls italienischen 
Ursprunges gewesen sei. Man glaubt die Methode wieder zu 
erkennen, die von Gaston Paris und anderen Forschern zu jener 
Zeit auf dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie Mode geworden 
war, wie seiner Zeit die Wolfsche Theorie mit Riicksicht auf den 
Homer von Lachmann auf das Nibelungenlied iibertragen wurde, 
bis wir den letzten Ausliufer dieser Theorie bei den Untersu- 
chungen iiber den grossen Briten Shakespeare wieder finden. Den 
Beweis fiir seine Behauptung, Andrea und La Sale hiatten eine 
altere italienische Vorlage benutzt, blieb G. Paris jedoch schuldig. 
Sein Argument stiitzte sich darauf, dass zwei italienische Berichte, 
die weiter zuriickreichen als irgendein deutscher Bericht, die Sage 
im wesentlichen so wiedergeben, wie sie uns in der deutschen 
Fassung vorliegt. 


Friedrich Kluge kam im Jahre 1898 in seinem Aufsatze: “Der 
Venusberg” zu dem Schlusse, dass die Sage vom Tannhduser 
allerdings deutschen Ursprunges, die Heimat der Sage vom Venus- 
berg hingegen in Italien zu suchen sei. Gegen Kluge und G. 
Paris wandte sich Karl Reuschel in seiner Antrittsvorlesung 
“Die Tannhiausersage.”” Er ist der Ansicht, dass die Tannhauser- 
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sage von Fahrenden von Deutschland nach Italien verpflanzt 
worden sei. 

Der Schweizer Heinrich Diibi kam dann in der Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, Band 17, Jahrgang 1907, Gaston 


Paris wider zu Hilfe in seinem Aufsatz, betitelt “ Drei spatmittel- 
alterliche Legenden in ihrer Wanderung aus Italien durch die 
Schweiz nach Deutschland.” In dem ersten Artikel behandelt er 
die Sage von dem Landpfleger Pilatus, im zweiten die Legende 
von dem Ewigen Juden und im dritten Frau Vrene und der Tann- 
hiuser. Anders Wolfgang Golther in seiner Arbeit iiber Wagners 
Tannhauser, die in den Bayreuther Blaittern im Jahre 1889 er- 
schien und besonders in seinem Aufsatze Tannhiauser, der in der 
Walhalla, Band 3 vom Jahre 1907 abgedruckt wurde. Golther 
glaubt, dass die Sage vom Tannhiuser direkt von dem Minne- 
singer ausgegangen, aber dass sie gelehrten Ursprunges sei, veran- 
lasst vielleicht durch eine genauere Beschiftigung mit den Werken 
des Minnesingers gleichen Namens. Der Venusberg wie auch 
das Stabwunder sind nach ihm spatere Zusitze. Und mit 
Jacob Grimm und Grasse ist Wolfgang Golther der Ansicht, 
dass hinter diesen Legenden die Sage liege von einer Elfin, 
die einen Sterblichen in ihr Reich verlockte. Auf der Versamm- 
lung der Philologen und Schulmanner im Jahre 1907 sprach dann 
Friedrich Pfaff die Vermutung aus, dass der Venusberg eine Mi- 
schung sei von der Legende von dem Sybillenberg in Italien und 
dem hohlen Berge, in dem nach dem Volksmythus in Deutsch- 
land Berchta—Holde—Venus ihr Reich hat. Nach Pfaff ent- 
stand die Tannhidusersage in Deutschland im 14. Jahrhundert, 
und von Deutschland aus wurde sie dann spiter von denen, die 
nach dem Sybillenberge suchten, von den Nekromanten und 
Schwarzkiinstlern, nach Italien verpflanzt. 

Ernst Elster tritt in seinem Vortrage aus dem Jahre 1908 
iiber Tannhiduser in Geschichte, Sage und Dichtung dann wieder 
mit aller Entschiedenheit fiir den deutschen Ursprung sowohl der 
Sage von Tannhiiuser als auch von dem Venusberge ein. Mit Jakob 
Grimm nimmt er einen 4lteren germanischen Mythus an, welcher 
der Legende vom Tannhiuser in dem Venusberge zu Grunde liegt. 
Der Bericht, wie er uns in der Fassung des 15. Jahrhunderts vor- 
liegt, wurde nach seiner Ansicht im Interesse der Kirche geschrie- 
ben, gleichsam als eine Warnung an die Getreuen, sich vor der 
Ketzerei zu hiiten oder sich gar mit dem teuflischen, heidnischen 
Paradiese einzulassen. Von einer solchen schrecklichen Siinde 
kénne selbst der héchste Wiirdentrager der Christenheit, der 
Papst, nicht absolvieren. 

Von den Gegnern der Kirche, meint Elster, waren spiter erst 
antipipstliche Ziige der Legende hinzugefiigt worden und so 
gegen die Kirche selber ausgebeutet, indem man den Papst als 
hart und gefiihllos hinstellte, der mitleidslos den armen reuigen 
Siinder dem Verderben iiberlisst. Die so vollendete Tannhiu- 
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sersage wurde dann nach Ernst Elsters Ansicht bald hier, bald 
dorthin verlegt, nach Norcia und anderen Plitzen. Auch in 
Deutschland wurden der Venus wie der Frau Holde verschiedene 
Heimstitten angewiesen. An bestimmte Plitze wurde die Legende 
vom Tannhiuser und dem Venusberge erst spiaiter gebunden, an 
den Hérselberg erst im 19. Jahrhundert. “Der wahre Venusberg 
aber lag im Zauberlande der Poesie, den kein menschlicher Fuss 
jemals betreten hat.” 

Ausser V. Junk, Tannhiuser in Sage und Dichtung, Miin- 
chen 1911, welche Arbeit Barto nicht erwaihnt, auch nicht in der 
Bibliographie am Ende seines Buches, hat sich von den deutschen 
Gelehrten meines Wissens mit dem Problem der Tannhiusersage 
zuletzt beschaftigt der ausserordentlich belesene und vielseitige 
Richard M. Meyer, der ja nun auch nicht mehr unter den Leben- 
den weilt. Seine Arbeit, die im 21. Bande der Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde im Jahre 1911 erschien, ist einfach 
musterhaft, was Akribie und Methode der Forschung anbe- 
trifft. Sie wendet sich in erster Linie gegen die alles Bisherige 
nach Art von Bugges Arbeiten auf den Kopf stellende Arbeit des 
Diinen K. Nyrop: “Tannhiuser i Venusbjerget,” Kopenhagen 
1909. Gerade weil Nyrops Abhandlung so ungeheuer geistreich 
geschrieben ist, sieht Meyer darin eine besondere Gefahr fiir die 
wissenschaftliche Forschung, in dem der dinische Gelehrte mit einer 
Entschiedenheit ohne Gleichen darin Satze aufstellt, die nach 
Meyers Ansicht—und hierin werden ihm viele beipflichten—teils 
unbeweisbar sind, teils nachweislich unrichtig. Meyer schliesst 
seine Abhandlung mit den Worten, die auf Nyrop gemiinzt und 
an ihn gerichtet sind: Gerade weil Nyrop temperamentvoll und 
geistreich schreibt, mag er viele Schiiler in den Sibyllenberg locken; 
im Venusberg aber ist er nie gewesen.” Meyer verficht in seiner 
gelehrten Abhandlung die Theorie von dem deutschen Ursprung 
sowohl der Sage vom Venusberg wie der Legende vom Tann- 
hauser gegen Nyrop, der von der Sage nur den Namen fiir deutsch 
halt, sonst nichts. Gegen Diibi, der die Tannhiusersage und 
die Sage von Venusberge von Italien iiber die Schweiz nach Deut- 
schland verpflanzt haben wollte, liefert Meyer auf reichliches 
Belegmaterial gestiitzt, den Nachweis, dass die Sage iiber die 
Schweiz, vermittelt durch eine Gruppe von Schriftstellern, wie 
Sachsenheim, Silvius, Hemmerlin und den bereits friiher bekannten 
Faber und Breitenbach, nach Italien gedrungen sei. Nyrop 
glaubte wie Diibi an dieselbe Wanderung, hielt ausserdem den 
Namen Tannhiauser fiir einen rein dusserlichen Zufall. Ferner 
suchte Nyrop iiber Italien noch weiter nach Frankreich und zu 
der keltischen Sage zuriickzugehen. Weil das Keltische fiir die 
meisten Gelehrten ja immer noch ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln ist, 
liegt die Gefahr ja nahe, die Heimat der Sagen, Marchen und Le- 
genden diesem mystischen Lande zuzuschreiben. Und wo dieses 
Gebiet bereits okkupiert ist, sucht man seine Zuflucht im Orient, 
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wovon wir ja, was besonders die Gralsage anbelangt, die besten 
Beweise haben in den Arbeiten von L. v. Schréder “‘ Die Wurzeln 
der Sage vom heiligen Gral.’’ Wien 1911. Derselbe, “‘ Der arische 
Naturkult als Grundlage der Sage vom heiligen Gral.” 1911. 
Derselbe, “Die Vollendung des arischen Mysteriums in Bay- 
reuth.”” Miinchen, 1911. Hierher gehéren auch die Arbeiten, 
welche Barto aus diesem oder jenem Grunde in seiner sonst so 
reichhaltigen Bibliographie nicht mit auffiihrt, naimlich: L. E. 
Iselin, “Der morgenlindische Ursprung der Grallegende.” Halle, 
1909. 

V. Junk, “Gralsage und Graldichtung des Mittelalters.”’ 
Wien, 1911. 

J. Weston, “The Grail and the rites of Adonis.”’ Folk Lore 
18(1907). 

Sterzenbach, “‘Ursprung und Entwicklung der Sage vom heili- 
gen Gral.” 1908. | 

Willy Staerck, “Uber den Ursprung der Grallegende.” 1903. 

Pokony, “Der Gral in Irland und die mythischen Grundlagen 
der Gralsage.’’ Wien. 1912. 

Hier méchte ich auch noch die vorziigliche Arbeit von G. Ehris- 
mann gleich miterwihnen “Miarchen im héfischen Epos,’’ P. 
B. B. 30, 44 ff. sowie Rank “Die Lohengrinsage.’’ Wien, 1910. 

Auf die Frage: Geht unsere Tannhdusersage auf die Person 
des Dichters zuriick? gibt Meyer die Antwort: Allerdings geht 
die Sage auf die Person des Minnesingers zuriick. Die Ent- 
wickelung der Sage denkt Meyer sich so, dass der Dichter noch 
bei Lebzeiten, wie Neidhardt von Reuenthal, oder bald nach seinem 
Tode, wie im Norden Bragi der Alte, der Held sagenhafter Vor- 
stellungen wurde, die an seine eigenen Erzihlungen ankniipften. 
Meyer ist aber sehr vorsichtig ausdriicklich zu bemerken, dass 
diese Urform der Tannhdusersage allerdings noch ihre Vorgeschichte 
habe. Da, meint er, kénne man iiber Nyrop und die von ihm 
zitierten keltischen Quellen noch weit zuriickgehen, denn “das 
Motiv des in seliger Gefangenschaft sich verliegenden Helden 
ist uralt.’”’ Wir finden es in Odysseus bei Kalypso, Herakles bei 
Omphale und in anderer Gestalt in der Verzauberung des Ritters, 
der im Elfenland gereist, und in manchen Volksliedern, die dem 
Tannhiuserlied verwandt sind. Dies sind eben, wie Meyer sich 
ausdriickt, “uralte Sagenschemata, die in die Tannhiausersage als 
Elemente eingegangen sind, genau wie das Motiv der bliihenden 
Gerte.” 

Aus der Tatsache aber, dass der Minnesinger Tanhuser der 
Trager der Fabel ist, wie Meyer und die meisten Forscher mit ihm 
mit Recht annehmen, zieht Meyer den Schluss, dass damit der 
deutsche Ursprung der Sage gesichert sein miisse. Und denen, 
welche die Sage mit Gewalt aus Italien importiert haben wollen, 
halt er vor, dass es doch hichst merkwiirdig sei, dass den Kern 
einer Sage nur die Entlehnenden fiihlen und erhalten sollten, 
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die Nation dagegen, in diesem Falle, die italienische, der sie ent- 
sprungen sein soll, nur Spuk und Zauber damit zu verbinden wisse, 
wie es eben die Berichte von Andrea da Barbarino u. a. tun. 

Was die Beantwortung der zweiten Frage, die Meyer in seiner 
erschépfenden Arbeit aufwirft, betrifft: Ist der Venusberg deut- 
schen oder italienischen Ursprungs? so gibt Meyer darauf die 
Antwort: Die Tannhiusersage bezieht sich auf den Minnesinger 
und ist-in Deutschland entstanden. Der Venusberg gehért ihr 
von Anfang an und ist erst spit durch gelehrte Forschung mit 
dem Sibyllenberg gleichgesetzt worden. 

Meyer erwihnt in seiner epochemachenden Arbeit auch einen 
friiheren Aufsatz von P. S. Barto, der im Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology Band IX erschien. Wie es jedoch éfter schon 
von unseren Kollegen auf der anderen Seite des Ozeans geschehen 
ist, so wird Meyer hier Barto nicht gerecht, weil er ihn einfach mis- 
verstanden hat. Die letzte Arbeit von Bedeutung, die sich vor 
Bartos grossem Werke iiber Tannhiauser und den Venusberg 
mit demselben Problem beschiftigt, stammt aus der Feder des 
Amerikaners A. F. J. Remy und erschien in dieser Zeitschrift 
Bd. 12 im Jahre 1913. Remy kommt zu einem Schlusse, der irre 
fiihren méchte, da er weder gehauen noch gestochen ist. Nach 
ihm sind weder die heidnischen noch die christlichen Ziige der 
Legende deutschen Ursprungs. Man sieht, wie notwendig es war, 
dass Meyer die Geschichte der Tannhiusersage scharf von der 
Vorgeschichte trennte. Die erstere ist nach Remy im Grunde 
keltisch, die letztere, wie die mittelalterliche Kirche, international. 
Dann aber fahrt er fort zu behaupten, dass die Ausbildung und 
Entwickelung der Legende jedoch nicht international, sondern 
ohne Zweifel deutsch sei. Alle charakteristischen Ziige der Sage, 
wie der Name des Paradieses, der Name des Helden, das Stab- 
wunder, sie sind nach Remy deutschen Ursprungs, so dass wir 
nach ihm vdllig berechtigt sind, die Legende vom Tannhiuser als 
eine deutsche Legende zu bezeichnen. Es leuchtet ein, wie wich- 
tig es war, dass Meyer den Unterschied zwischen der Legende vom 
Tannhiuser und der Vorgeschichte der Sage betonte, denn gerade 
diese beiden Dinge hat Remy und andere mit ihm nicht genau 
auseinander gehalten. 

Wir sind nunmehr bei Bartos letztem Werke angelangt: “Tann- 
hauser and the Mountain of Venus. A study in the legend of 
the Germanic paradise.” Ich wiirde den Titel umgedreht haben. 
A study in the legend of the Germanic paradise: Tannhauser and 
the Mountain of Venus. Denn der Hauptwert der Arbeit liegt 
eben in dem Suchen nach dem germanischen Paradiese, was die 
erste Abhandlung Bartos iiber den Gral auf das deutlichste beweist. 
Er macht auf den Unterschied aufmerksam zwischen der Auffas- 
sung vom Gral bei Chretien von Troyes und bei Wolfram. Chre- 
tien schildert den Gral als ein wunderbares, goldenes, mit vielen 
kostbaren Edelsteinen verziertes Gefiiss, in dem sich die Hostie 
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befindet, durch deren Anblick der todwunde Kénig der Gralsburg 
am Leben erhalten wird und das jeden Tag in feierlichem Umzuge 
durch den grossen Speisesaal der Gralritter getragen wird. Wol- 
fram auf der anderen Seite verbindet mit dem Gral die alte ger- 
manische Idee von einem miarchenhaften Wunderding, einem 
“Tischlein deck dich.’”” Wenn bei Chretien dem Gral die Rolle 
einer heiligen Reliquie zugeteilt wird, riickt Wolfram ihn zuriick 
in das Gebiet des Mirchens, von dem er ohne Frage ausgegangen 
war. Man vergleiche iiber Miarchen im héfischen Epos besonders 
die schéne Arbeit von Ehrismann, die ich schon oben erwihnt. 
An der Hand zahlreicher literarischer Belege, die mit peinlicher 
Sorgfalt und Genauigkeit zusammengetragen wurden, zeigt Barto 
dann, wie das Bild vom Gral sich in der deutschen Literatur 
allmahlich im Laufe der Jahrhunderte verindert und schliess- 
lich so verwischt und verschoben wird, dass es zusammenfiallt 
mit der altheidnischen Vorstellung von einem Berge, in dem 
eine Géttin oder eine Unholdin wohnt, die Sterbliche zu sich 
heranzuziehen weiss. Denselben Gedanken hatte Barto schon 
im Jahre 1910 in seiner Abhandlung: Studies in the Tannhauser 
Legend I., erschienen in dieser Zeitschrift Band [IX ausgesprochen. 
Meyers Kritik richtete sich gegen diesen Artikel mit den unverdien- 
ten Worten: “Barto leitet die gesamte Tannhiusersage in der will- 
kiirlichsten Weise von der Grallegende ab, eigentlich nur, weil 
in dieser die Bergentriickung vorkommt.” Mir selber will die 
Beweisfiihrung Bartos durchaus nicht als willkiirlich erscheinen, 
wenn ich mir klar mache, dass Barto eben in erster Linie an 
der Vorgeschichte der Tannhadusersage liegt, und dann erst an 
der Tannhidusersage selber. Ich erwarte auch gar nicht, dass 
Bartos Theorien von allen Forschern auf seinem Spezialgebiete 
ohne weiteres sollten angenommen werden, in diesen Tagen schon 
gar nicht, denn auch die Sprachwissenschaft klebt an der Scholle, 
es gibt ebensowenig eine internationale Wissenschaft wie eine 
internationale Sozialdemokratie, beide gehéren in das Gebiet der 


Triume. 


Dass aber Wolfram das Wunschding aus dem deutschen 


Miarchen unbewusst mit dem Gral seiner Vorlage, Chretiens, in 
Verbindung bringt, beweist zur Geniige, wie zih man in Deutsch- 
land an den alten heidnischen Marchen und Sagenstoffen festhielt 
und sie immer wieder in neue Formen goss. 

Im zweiten Abschnitt handelt Barto vom Venusberg. Als 
Motto hat er sich die Verse aus Gottfrieds Tristan gewihlt: da her 
von Zitherone, da diue gotinne Minne gebiuatet uf und inne. 

In den Anmerkungen, die Bartos Buch so wertvoll machen, 
findet sich hierzu eine Anmerkung aus der Werkstatt des grossen 
Sprachmeisters Rudolf Hildebrand, die in die Hinde seines dank- 
baren Schiilers, Julius Goebel, gelangt ist mit anderen Reliquien 
und Schatzen aus Hildebrands Nachlass. Hildebrand bemerkt 
zu dieser Stelle: “An den Venusberg gedacht, woran sich Erkla- 


rungen zu dem Worte Zitherone kniipfen, wie sie nur der Mit- 
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arbeiter par excellence am Grimmschen Wé6rterbuche bieten 
konnte aus seinem unerschépflichen Wissensschatze.”’ 

Gottfried von Strassburg stiitzt hier besser als irgend ein 
anderer die Behauptung Bartos, dass die Vorstellung von einem 
hohlen Berge, in dem die Géttin der Liebe wohnt, eine alte ger- 
manische Vorstellung gewesen sein muss. 

Einer spiteren Zeit war es vorbehalten, germanische und 
klassische Vorstellungen mit einander zu vereinigen und schliess- 
lich die Vorstellung von dem Berge, in dem die Frau Holde oder 
Berchta wohnt, mit dem Berge, auf dem, oder in dem, oder um den 
die Géttin Cythere oder Venus thront, und endlich gar mit dem 
Berge, in dem die weissagende Sibylle ihren Aufenthalt hatte, 
zu vermischen. Alle gehen urspriinglich aber nach Barto zuriick 
auf die germanische Vorstellung von einem Paradiese. 

Der Venusberg ist, um Bartos Worte zu gebrauchen, deutschen 
Ursprunges und nichts weiter als eine spiaitere Benennung fiir das 
alte germanische Paradies, das urspriinglich mit dem Namen 
des Gral bezeichnet wurde. 

Das dritte Kapitel von Bartos Buch behandelt die Schwan- 
rittersage. Er ist der Ansicht, dass die Legende von dem Schwan- 
ritter in ihrer friihesten Gestalt, denn darauf kommt es ihm bei 
allen seinen Untersuchungen an, was immer wieder betont wer- 
den muss, um Misverstandnisse zu vermeiden, ein Mythus ist von 
einem Gott oder Halbgott, der seinen géttlichen Wohnort verlasst, 
zu irgendeinem guten Zwecke zu den Menschen kommt und spiiter 
wieder an den Ort zuriickkehrt, von dem er gekommen war. In 
dieser Fassung ist die Sage also durchaus heidnisch, aber nicht 
minder schén. Unter dem Einfluss der christlichen Kirche wurde 
der Ort, dem spiter der Name Gral gegeben worden war, als ein 
siindiger Ort bezeichnet, in dem sich die bésen Geister, die Feen 
und Nymphen etc. der alten heidnischen Germanen, aufhielten. 
Wenn also friiher, so argumentiert Barto sehr geschickt und 
iiberzeugend, der Schwanritter, der an einer anderen Stelle mit 
Wodan identifiziert wird, (auf Hofferys Entdeckung fussend, dass 
der grosse Gott der Teutonen von einem Schwane begleitet dar- 
gestellt wurde) einen Ort des Lichtes und der Freude hinter sich 
zuriickgelassen hatte, wenn er sich zu irgend einer wohltiatigen 
Mission zu den Sterblichen gesellte, so kam er nunmehr nach der 
durch das Christentum verinderten Vorstellung aus einem Orte 
der Finsternis und der Siinde, zu dem er natiirlich nur ungerne und 
mit Widerstreben zuriickkehrte. Aus dem Gral musste auf diese 
Weise der Venusberg werden, und der Hauptheld der friiheren 
Sage wurde auch der Hauptcharakter der spateren. Aus dem 
Schwanritter aus dem irdischen Paradiese, genannt Gral, machte 
die Kirche die Figur des siindhaften Sterblichen, der im paradie- 
sischen Berge sich aufgehalten hat, und da ihm fiir diese grosse 
Siinde Absolution nicht erteilt werden kann, gezwungen ist, 
dorthin zuriickzukehren. Lohengrin, sagt Barto, wurde so zum 
Tannhduser oder wie Wilhelm Hertz es friiher einmal schon aus- 
gedriickt hatte: “Lohengrin wandelt auf des Tannhiusers Pfaden.”’ 
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In dem letzten Kapitel wendet Barto sich dem Thema zu, 
von dem seine Arbeiten, die sich nun schon auf eine Reihe von 
Jahren erstrecken, ausgegangen waren, der Legende vom Tann- 
hauser. 

Barto macht hier eine griindliche Untersuchung aller der 
verschiedenen Tannhduserlieder, die auf uns gekommen sind 
und bringt sie in einem 100 Seiten umfassenden Anhang zum Ab- 
druck. An den Anfang stellt er das flimische Lied von Heer 
Daniel aus dem Antwerpener Liederbuch von Jan Roulans aus 
dem Jahre 1544, das nach ihm die ilteste Form des Tannhiiuser- 
liedes sein soll. Hier kann ich Barto nicht folgen, denn ich habe 
absolut keine Schwierigkeit aus dem Volksliede vom Tannhiu- 
ser den urspriinglichen Kern herauszuschilen. Ich neige iiber- 
haupt mit Elster und Meyer zu der Ansicht, dass die Tannhiiu- 
sersage direkt auf die Person des Fahrenden zuriickgeht und dass 
die Sagenbildung schon zu Lebzeiten des Minnesingers oder bald 
nach seinem Tode vor sich ging. Durch Felix Faber erfahren 
wir, dass schom im 15. Jahrhundert allgemein das Lied von dem 
Tannhaiuser in Deutschland von dem Volk gesungen wurde. 
Faber erzihit uns, dass dieser edle Ritter Danhuser aus Danhusen 
eine Zeitlang bei der Venus im Berge gewesen sei, dann aber, von 
Reue geplagt, sich von ihr losgerissen und dem Papste ein Bekennt- 
nis abgelegt habe iiber seine grosse Siinde. Die Absolution wurde 
ihm jedoch verweigert, und so kehrte er in den Berg zuriick und 
wurde nie wieder gesehen. Dort, so heisst es, wird er in Freuden 
leben bis zum Tage des jiingsten Gerichtes. 

Diese urspriingliche Form des Gedichtes aus den uns aus dem 
16. Jahrhunderte durch den Druck iiberlieferten Tannhiuser- 
liedern herauszuschilen, macht keine Schwierigkeiten, und ich 
kann nicht einsehen, wie uns da ein flamisches Lied vom Herrn 
Daniel helfen kann, denn nun fallt uns die Aufgabe zu, Daniel und 
Tannhauser mit einander in Verbindung zu bringen. Die Formel 
Daniel, Dan-huser, Kénig Dan, Wodan halte ich niamlich fiir 
durchaus verfehlt. Das soll mich jedoch nicht abhalten, dem 
gelehrten Verfasser der Monographie meine volle Anerkennung 
zuteil werden zu lassen. Wir diirfen, daran zweifle ich keinen 
Augenblick, in der Zukunft noch manche gediegene Arbeit aus 
seiner Feder erwarten, das Talent dazu hat er, und an Fleiss und 
Ausdauer fehlt es ihm wahrlich nicht. Ich méchte meine Be- 
sprechung von Bartos gediegener Arbeit iiber Tannhauser und den 
Venusberg, eine Studie iiber die Sage von dem germanischen Para- 
diese, mit den Worten schliessen, mit denen Calvin Thomas seiner 
Zeit das von Gustav E. Karsten mit soviel Selbstlosigkeit und 
pekunidren Opfern ins Leben gerufene und am Leben erhaltene 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology anzeigte: It is an 
honor to our country. Bartos Arbeit ehrt ihn selber, sie ehrt aber 
auch die Serie von Monographien iiber germanische Literatur 
und Kultur. 

E. Voss. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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KUNO FRANCKE, PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE BEFORE LUTHER. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. IX+221. 


Der Titel zu Kuno Franckes jiingstem Buch findet sich be- 
reits in seinen Kulturwerten der deutschen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters, wo er Seite VIII schreibt, er méchte “einen Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Persdnlichkeit” geben. Uns liegt in 
der Tat nichts andres vor als eine Bearbeitung jenes Buchs fiir 
englischsprechende Kreise. Dabei ist die Grundabsicht des 
Werks, den Leser zu den “Idealen der Besten des deutschen Volks 
in ein persénliches Verhiltnis” zu bringen, nicht anders geworden. 
Gerade um ihr zu dienen schien es aber geboten, verschiedene 
Abschnitte, die fiir den Nichtdeutschen von geringerm Interesse 
sein diirften, zu streichen oder zu kiirzen. So setzt das neue 
Buch gleich bei der Bliite der ritterlichen Kultur ein, indem es die 
beiden alten Kapitel Das Zeitalter der Vilkerwanderung und Die 
Entwicklung der feudal-theokratischen Gesellschaft ebenso wie die 
Einleitung (Die Epochen der deutschen Kultur) ganz fallen laszt. 
Anderseits hat es einen umfinglichen Zuwachs erfahren: die bei- 
den Aufsitze iiber Erasmus und Ulrich von Hutten, die Francke 
zuerst deutsch in der Jmnternationalen Monatsschrift (Max Cor- 
nicelius) vom Dezember 1911 und November 1912 veréffentlicht, 
sind am Ende angefiigt. Das urspriingliche vierte Kapitel, das 
nun das zweite geworden wire (Die Kultur des Biirgertums), hat 
sich in drei selbstindige zerlegt: German Mysticism of the Four- 
teenth Century, Popular Song and Popular Satire from the Thir- 
teenth to the Sixteenth Centuries und The Religious Drama of the 
Fifteenth Century and Diirer’s Biblical Illustrations. Auf diese 
Weise ergeben sich im ganzen sechs Kapitel, deren sich ziemlich 
gleich bleibende Linge wie verschiedenes andre (z. B. Fortlas- 
sung aller weiterfiihrenden Anmerkungen) auf den Ursprung 
dieser Bearbeitung aus einer Reihe von Vortrigen hindeutet. 

Von wesentlichen Beschneidungen des Texts im Innern ist 
vor allem das erste Kapitel betroffen worden, das sich nach einer 
kurzen Einfiihrung iiber den seelischen Charakter des Mittel- 
alters iiberhaupt strikte auf Walther, Hartmann (Armer Hein- 
rich), Wolfram (Parzival) und Gottfried beschrinkt. Abgesehn 
vom Fehlen jeder Einleitung iiber den Minnesang selbst befrem- 
det hier wohl am meisten die villige Ubergehung des Volksepos; 
doch verweist eine Fusznote dafiir auf Franckes Kulturwerte. 
Das Bestreben loszukommen von der kulturhistorischen Schil- 
derung und heran an die Vorfiihrung einzelner Persénlichkeiten 
an ihren Werken zeigt sich dann erneut beim Ubergang zur Schil- 
derung der biirgerlichen Kultur, wo sich die um sieben Seiten 
gekiirzte Einleitung ganz auf die Behandlung der ‘geistigen 
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Strémungen’ vom xu. bis zum xvi. Jh. und der ‘Demo- 
kratisierung des individualistischen Prinzips’ zuriickzieht. Auch 
sonst hat sich gerade der Abschnitt iiber die Mystik betrachtliche 
Kiirzungen gefallen lassen miissen, zumal in den Zitaten. So 
gut wie nichts hat Francke gestrichen an seinen Ausfiihrungen 
iiber das Volkslied, fiir das er bei seinen Lesern wohl noch am 
ehesten ein direktes Interesse sucht. Die satirische Dichtung, in 
demselben Kapitel behandelt, bricht nach einer breit ausgefiihr- 
ten Wiedergabe des Meier Helmbrecht ab. Also noch engere 
Beschrankung auf das ‘Allgemein-Menschliche.’ Im _ niichsten 
Abschnitt sind, wie der Titel schon erkennen liszt, vor allem die 
Ausfiihrungen iiber Holbein (deutsch zehn Seiten) ganz iiber- 
sprungen, vermutlich einfach wegen Raummangels. Diirer dage- 
gen ist durch illustrierende Beigabe von dreien seiner Holzschnitte 
(die apokalyptischen Reiter, die Heimsuchung, die Austreibung 
aus dem Tempel) noch grészere Bedeutung gegeben worden. 
Zur Ankniipfung der Kapitel itiber Erasmus und Hutten war 
selbstverstandlich etwas mehr als im Deutschen zu sagen. Eine 
allgemeine Charakteristik des deutschen Humanismus ist also 
vorangestellt. Auf die Herkunft und Entwicklung dieses Huma- 
nismus geht Francke nach vorher befolgtem Grundsatz nicht ein. 
Zwei lingere Zitate (iiber die ‘stupide Heiligenverehrung der 
groszen Masse’ und den ‘Vergleich zwischen der Lehre Christi 
und dem Leben seines Statthalters in Rom’) helfen Erasmus’ 
Bild verdeutlichen. Auch die Schilderung Huttens folgt ihrer 
deutschen Vorlage sehr getreu. Von Zusitzen unterstiitzt eine 
drei Seiten lange biographische Schilderung von Huttens letzten 
fiinf Lebensjahren (iiberaus dramatisch, praesens historicum, 
lauter Hauptsiitze) den Eindruck, den Francke vermitteln will, 
ungemein. Ein Blick iiber deutsche Griésze und deutsche Not 
in den folgenden Jahrhunderten mit einem Ausblick auf den jetzi- 
gen Krieg, von dem Francke die Herauffiihrung eines neuen, 
vertieften, von aller Schwiche, Kleinlichkeit und falschem Diinkel 
gereinigten deutschen Nationalbewusztseins erwartet, bringt das 
Buch zu seinem Schlusz. 

Franckes Englisch ist gut. Wéare nicht seine ganze Art zu 
sehen und zu héren und zu verkniipfen noch immer deutsch (was 
man freilich durch Herausgreifen einzelner Saitze schlecht belegen 
kénnte), so wiirde man kaum den urspriinglich Sprachfremden 
hinter diesem Vortrag vermuten. Die Ubersetzung strebt Wie- 
dergabe des Abschnitts an, nicht des einzelnen Satzes, was sich 
z. B. an der Umordnung von ganzen Vorstellungsreihen (Haupt- 
und Nebensitzen) erkennen laiszt. Nur in den beiden letzten 
Kapiteln scheint reine Satziibersetzung vorzuliegen, was den 
Gesamteindruck wenig aindert. Der Satzrhythmus ist, wie bei 
Franckes deutschem Stil, stets einigermazsen beschleunigt, so 
dasz es der stark ausgeprigten Melodiefiihrung ein leichtes ist, 
das fiir Francke Wesentliche hervorspringen zu lassen. Durch 
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beides werden und bleiben die zusammengehdérigen Vorstellungs- 
gruppen im Bewusztsein des Lesers — man kann schon sagen: 
Hérers — zu festen Einheiten verbunden und kénnen darum leicht 
zueinander in Beziehung gebracht werden. Dies im Zusammenhang 
mit der Bildhaftigkeit von Franckes Stil und einer Paragraphie- 
rung, die in dem englischen Buch im allgemeinen noch sorgfial- 
tiger ist als in der deutschen Vorlage, macht das Ganze zu einer 
anziehenden und, was das Verstehen von Franckes Gedanken- 
gang anlangt, leichten Lektiire. Es ist iiberfliissig zu sagen, 
dasz aus gerade diesen Griinden bei einer inhaltlichen Wiirdigung 
besondere Vorsicht am Platze scheint, denn da haben wir nicht 
Klang- und Vorstellungsgruppen auf einander zu beziehen, sondern 
auf eine tiberpersénliche Begriffswelt. 


Nach der eingehenden Besprechung, die die Kulturwerte 1910 ff. 
erfahren, ist es kaum nétig den kulturhistorischen Wert von Fran- 
ckes Ausfiihrungen von neuem zu priifen, das Buch ist in dieser 
Hinsicht weder schlechter noch besser geworden. Die Grundan- 
schauung, von der er ausgeht, das Aufkommen des Individualis- 
mus in Deutschland aus gewissen Entwicklungstendenzen des 
Mittelalters herzuleiten, hat durch die Arbeit der letzten Jahre 
trotz aller Abweichungen der Auffassung im einzelnen nur Be- 
stitigung erfahren. Im Grunde ist es dieselbe, die (von Thode 
abgesehn) Wilhelm Dilthey schon 1891 ausgesprochen' und der 
Lamprecht wie Gegner Lamprechts gefolgt sind. Aber es handelt 
sich nicht mehr darum diese Anschauung beredt vorzutragen, 
sondern sie iiberzeugend zu belegen. Ob Kuno Francke das 
hier annahernd gelingt, ist die Frage, denn bei einem notwendig so 
skizzenhaften Werke, wo doch alles schlieszlich auf die Auffassung 
ankommt, ist es wesentlich, dasz wir wenigstens Verirauen zur 
Methode des Verfassers gewinnen, d.h. — wie Gundolf mit Recht 
betont? — zu seinem Erlebnis der Geschichte iiberhaupt. 

Goethe driickt es einmal so aus:* “Wie irgend jemand iiber einen 
gewissen Fall denke, wird man nur erst recht einsehen, wenn man 
weisz, wie er iiberhaupt gesinnt ist.”” Dasz Francke vollkommen 
hingegeben ist an das Persénlichkeitsideal, auf das er uns selber 
so nachdriicklich aufmerksam macht, unterliegt keinem Zweifel. 
Damit verbindet sich bei ihm in unentwirrbarer Einheit ein starkes 
kiinstlerisches Erleben. Daher denn auch die fortgesetzte Unter- 
brechung (jetzt bis zur Verdringung gediehen) der kulturhistori- 
schen Schilderung durch ausgedehnte dsthetische Betrachtung am 
Einzelgegenstand, die wirklich nicht blosze ‘Inhaltsangabe’ ist, 
durch deren Mitteilung vielmehr Francke seinem eigentlichen Wesen 
allein Geniige schaffen kann. Schlieszlich ist aber auch unverkenn- 
bar, dasz Francke in der Form, die sein ‘aisthetisch-moralisches’ 


1Vegl. Arch. f. Philos., IV, 626 f., V; 337 ff. 
2 Vel. Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, Berlin 1911, S. VIII. 
8 In der Farbenlehre, vgl. Werke, Weim. Ausg., II. Abt. 3, 108. 
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Erlebnis nun annimmt, eine wohlverstindliche Einstellung auf die 
amerikanische Gesamtpsyche zeigt. Selbst in dem fiir Deutschland 
berechneten Buch, einer ausdriicklichen Umarbeitung der Social 
Forces, liegt das zu Tage. Wonach Borinski 1912 so ungestiim 
fragte,‘ was fiir Francke denn ein ‘Kulturwert’ eigentlich sei, das ist 
nichts andres als was das geistige Amerika bewundert, ersehnt oder, 
nach Franckes Meinung, ersehnen sollte. Es faingt an mit dem 
hiufigen Gebrauch des Wortes Demokratie in allen seinen Ableitung- 
en bis zum praktischen Idealismus. Es zeigt sich auch in der schar- 
fen Herausriickung alles dessen, was wenigstens dem gebildeten 
amerikanischen Laien nachfiihlbar ist oder werden kénnte: ganz 
besonders des Volkslieds und Diirers. Es zeigt sich schliesz- 
lich in der ganzen Ausdrucksweise, die iiberall eine Beziehung auf 
amerikanische —Themata méglich macht, vor allem greifbar in 
dem immer wiederkehrenden Hereinziehen moderner Namen — 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Poe, jetzt auch Bernard Shaw (man findet 
sie alle im Index) — und moderner Geistesstr6mungen — Symbolis- 
mus, Naturalismus, Romantik, Pantheismus, ja selbst Abstinenzbe- 
wegung — um uns dem Verstindnis mittelalterlichen Menschen- 
tums naher zu bringen. Das Resultat ist vom wissenschaftlichen 
Standpunkt beklagenswert, denn nicht besser kénnte das wirkliche 
Erkennungsobjekt verdunkelt werden. Anderseits ist klar, dasz 
vor einer pragmatischen Lebensanschauung die Beschiftigung 
mit mittelalterlichen Mystikern nicht leichter als so ihre Berechti- 
gung erweisen kénnte, haben doch einige Kritiker, auch in Deutsch- 
land, gerade hierin das “ wahrhaft Moderne” an Francke erkennen 
wollen. 


Francke will Geschichte schreiben, schon der Titel seines 
Buches sagt es. So bleibt uns die Hauptfrage, ob sein histori- 
sches Schauen davon, ‘ wie er iiberhaupt gesinnt ist,’ beeinfluszt sei. 
Nach dem wie Wilhelm Dilthey das Problem faszt,® sollten wir 
vom historischen Nacherlebnis zur Begriffsbildung und so zur 
groszen Synthese aufzusteigen suchen. Dasz Francke vom Erleb- 
nis ausgeht, bekraftigt er selbst (Kulturwerte S. VIII). Ist es 
aber ein ‘objektives’ oder ein subjektives Nacherleben, ein his- 
torisches oder ein dsthetisches, bzw. ‘asthetisch-moralisches?’ 
Der Unterschied kann nicht scharf genug gemacht werden. Das 
erste sucht das sich vollziehende Schaffen und den Schépfer 
zu verstehen, das zweite macht sich selbst zum Schépfer des 
einmal gegebenen Kunstwerks an des Schépfers Statt. Der Ein- 
druck besteht, als sei Francke viel zu sehr ethisch eingestellt und 
zugleich viel zu sehr Kiinstler, um im Diltheyschen Sinn historisch 
nachzuerleben, d.h. aus der ganzen Fiille der historischen Tatsachen 


*Vgl. ZidPh 46, 371 ff. 
Dem sich auch Walzel in einem lingern Aufsatz anschlieszt, vgl. GRM 
II, 272 ff. 
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heraus. Wer selbst den Gestaltungstrieb hat, lauft stets Gefahr 
dem Gestalteten Zwang anzutun, vor allem Gestaltetes zu sehen, 
wo nichts gestaltet ist. Franckes Ideal ist die Persénlichkeit, 
d.h. der gestaltete Mensch, und er sucht es, wo er es findet. So 
schreibt er vom Volkslied (S. 99f.): “The poet of the popular 
song sees the objects that surround him so sharply, because he 
himself is a sharply individualized personality. He grasps life 
in its totality, because in himself life pulsates fully. He has an 
eye and an ear for the highest and the lowest, for the most delicate 
and the grossest of the outer world, because the contrasts of exis- 
tence clash in his own innermost soul.” Man sieht, wie hier 
ganz unvermerkt die Unendlichkeit des deutschen Volksliedes in 
die Wesenheit eines einzelnen Dichters zusammengezogen wird, 
der dann in der Tat als ein Ausbund des Subjektivismus erscheinen 
musz. Francke hat also vermutlich eine ‘ vorgegebene methodische 
Einstellung,’ aus der seine oft iiberraschenden Urteile stammen. 
Nur so ist es zu verstehen, wenn Walther auf Seite 15 Dante, auf 
Seite 19 Schiller und Goethe an die Seite gestellt wird; wenn Hart- 
manns Armer Heinrich immer noch gleichwertig neben Goethes 
I phigenie tritt (Seite 22 und 27); wenn Ulrich von Hutten wegen 
seiner Freude am ritterlichen Sport, seines Hangs zum Landleben, 
seines ‘junkerlichen’ Stidtehasses und seiner leidenschaftlichen 
Glut fiir Deutschlands Einheit und Grésze keinem andern als 
Bismarck beigesellt wird (S. 210). Es liegen da z.T. ganz ein- 
fach Verkennungen zugrunde, die hier nicht zu untersuchen sind.° 
Davon abgesehn scheinen es maszlose Uberschitzungen, wenn 
man sich nicht stindig Franckes tertium comparationis genau 
gegenwartig hilt, das, wie uns bediinken will, stets nur in einem 
Bruchteil, bestenfalls der urspriinglichen Anlage der verglichenen 
‘Persdnlichkeiten’ besteht. Darauf allein aber ist Franckes 
Aufmerksamkeit konzentriert, wihrend er die ganze eigentiim- 
liche Auswirkung dieser Anlage — und gerade in der durch ihre 
Beziehungen ringsum erblicken wir die Unterschiede in der geis- 
tigen Struktur verschiedener Zeitalter — vernachlissigt. Mit sol- 
chen Waffen gegen Jacob Burckhardt in die Schranken zu treten 
(S. 5), scheint doch ein gewagtes Ding, wenn wir in den letzten 
zehn Jahren auch immer mehr iiber den groszen Basler hinaus- 
gewachsen sind. 


Es war nach alledem nicht zu verwundern, wenn die Kul- 
turwerte bei der wissenschaftlichen deutschen Kritik nicht recht 
durchdringen konnten. Mit der ausgesprochenen zwiespiltigen 
Absicht Kulturgeschichte zu schreiben und Kulturwerte darzu- 


* Ubrigens: wenn nun der Leser bei alle dem den Ejindruck gewénne, 
als sei die deutsche Kunst und Literatur in 700 Jahren kaum von der Stelle 
gekommen? Vgl. S. 9: “There arise works of universally human significance, 
works which, like the highest productions of German sculpture of the thir- 
teenth century, need not fear comparison with the best of all ages and nations. ’”’ 
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stellen geriet Francke von Anfang an auf schwankenden Boden. 
Im ganzen spendeten ihm denn auch nur Schulminner mit wesent- 
lich praktischen Gesichtspunkten vollen Beifall. Die englische 
Bearbeitung wird viel eher an ihrem Platz sein, insofern Francke 
hier zu einer reineren Ausstrahlung seines Besten gelangen kann, 
ohne peinliche Nebenwirkungen hervorzurufen. Fiir sein Bestes 
und Tiefstes halten wir die Darstellung seines eignen Erlebnisses 
an deutscher Kunst und Dichtung, denn mancher von uns wird 
schon sehr viel gewonnen haben, wenn er dsthetisch mit Augen 
wie Franckes schauen lernt. Der Wert des Buches wird also am 
ehesten zur Geltung kommen, wenn es als eines aufgefaszt wird, 
das sich in Wahrheit viel weniger mit Deutschland und deutschem 
Geistesleben als mit Amerika und amerikanischem beschiftigt. 
H. W. NorRDMEYER. 


University of Illinois. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN TRAGEDY, by Charles Edward 
Whitmore. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1915. 
12mo. pp. viii+370. 


In his thesis ““The Supernatural in Tragedy,’ presented in 
1911 at Harvard University for the doctorate in Comparative 
Literature, Dr. Whitmore considers that group of forces, which 
may intervene with incalculable effect in the affairs of man. The 
representatives of this extra-human realm, are first, Fate, or, if 
we use a more concrete term, God or gods; second, angels and 
devils; third, witches; and fourth, ghosts. As they are con- 
ceived to be inherently far from friendly to man, authors do treat 
them primarily with serious intent; in drama we find them prin- 
cipally in tragedy. Similarly, any serious use of the supernatural 
in drama is, Dr. Whitmore thinks, a sufficient token of tragic 
intent. Thus the author of “The Supernatural in Tragedy” 
comes to a new definition of tragic action. Reviewing, from this 
point of view, the tragedy in its chief periods, Dr. Whitmore 
believes he sees in it a continuous development of the use of the 
supernatural. By virtue of its origin in a universal instinct, which 
prompts man to take an interest in the things beyond mortal life 
and experience, the superaatural, the author holds, possesses a 
fundamental unity. He, moreover, sees in the supernatural the 
chief inspiration of tragedy and maintains that a real causal con- 
nection underlies the two. As a proof for this contention he 
adduces the parallel results of the two chief periods in the develop- 
ment of tragedy with their independent evolution, the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. in Greece and the Elizabethan age in England. In 
his opinion it is due exactly to their use of the supernatural that these 
two periods stand out as land-marks in the history of tragedy. 
But here the writer of this review joins issue with Dr. Whitmore. 
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Seemingly the author of “The Supernatural in Tragedy” does not 
consider Goethe’s Egmont a tragedy because of its lack of the super- 
natural. Nor are Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, Schiller’s Maria Stuart, 
Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg, Grillparzer’s Hero and Leander, 
Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, Sudermann’s Magda, Schnitzler’s 
Free Game, Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd, or, to go outside of Germany, 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, Strindberg’s The Father, Becque’s 
The Vultures, and Galsworthy’s Justice tragic according to this 
new definition of tragedy. It is here that we touch upon the 
weakest point in this, on the whole, very commendable book. In 
glancing at the table of contents the present writer was struck by 
the fact that, in this study on tragedy, the drama of Germany 
has been entirely ignored. Now one well realizes that the field 
of tragedy is a vast one, and that the author was forced to limit 
himself to certain periods in its development. But because this 
book fails to consider the fact that many German plays, in spite 
of their lack of the supernatural element, have been some of the 
noblest contributions to the history of tragedy, its evaluation of 
the supernatural in tragedy must necessarily be of lesser value. 
As a classification and verification of the supernatural element in 
the tragedy of the periods under discussion, however, it is quite 
valuable. It is also to its detriment that it leaves out of con- 
sideration those German plays, which do contain the super- 
natural element, as for instance the German mystery and 
miracle-plays, in which the supernatural in the person of the devil 
has attained its highest development in the middle ages. 
“Wunder dulden wir nur in der physikalischen Welt, in der 
moralischen muss alles seinen Lauf behalten,” is the pronounce- 
ment of Lessing in regard to the use of the supernatural in the 
drama. On this point he endorses the Aristotelian theory, which 
does not tolerate the supernatural in the action of the drama. This 
applies to drama only. It is quite a different thing with the opera. 
In the opera the music furnishes the element which permeates the 
action, carries it along and lifts it up from the ground of reality. 
In the opera we may encounter gods, angels and devils, elves, 
sprites, sylphs, nymphs, Rhine maidens, and all other charming 
and interesting personages, by whatever name they may go, 
whose acquaintance we make in the nursery; the drama, however, 
knows mortal man only. No god, no ghost may enter the drama.' 
Admitting that the modern drama resembles the Greek tragedy 
somewhat in its conception of Fate as an overruling power beyond 
our control, we must bear in mind that this power is not super- 
natural, but natural. Its habitation is not in heaven or hell, 
but on earth. It is of man’s own make. The fate which nowadays 
crushes the will of man is embodied in custom and convention, 
in instinct and environment. “In deiner Brust sind deines Schick- 


1 Cf. M. J. Rudwin, Modern Passion Plays, The Open Court, XXX(1916), 
281. 
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sals Sterne,”’ says Schiller. The symbolism with its supernatural] 
element, which, on the whole, is rather suggestive than expressive, 
is in modern times merely languishing on the stage. The only 
vital drama of today is the naturalistic drama, and this shows no 
interest whatever in the supernatural. As in modern life, so in 
modern drama, which aims to be a photographic reproduction of 
life, every trace of trust in moral intelligences which are not mem- 
bers of human society has been eliminated. 


The supernatural is not essential to tragedy. The fact that 
two periods of chief importance in the history of tragedy employ 
the supernatural does not necessarily prove that it is essential. 
The drama of both of these periods as well as the medieval re- 
ligious drama owe their connection with the supernatural to 
their origin, and their power and depth is due, not so much to the 
presence of the supernatural, as to the fact that in their use of 
the supernatural they were in harmony with popular belief. The 
sympathy of the Attic masters with their theme, which was re- 
ligious, is the essential element of their success. The chief merit 
of the English dramatists of the Elizabethan age consists in their 
artistic use of the popular superstition of the time, by which they 
succeeded in infusing life into the Senecan ghost. It is quite 
irrelevant to our point whether or no they themselves shared 
these superstitions of the Protestantism of their time, the Refor- 
mation which banished all poetry, all beauty, all joy from life, 
and in their stead retained the devils, the witches, and the ghosts. 
The harmony of drama and life is the secret of the success of the 
drama of the Elizabethan age as of all ages. Its evolution was 
furthered by the conditions in England, which were at that time 
very favorable for a development in the drama. The divorce of 
tragedy from the life of the people in the other countries, where less 
favorable conditions prevailed, made similar results impossible 
there. 


The popularity’of the ghost, so characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan age in England, Dr. Whitmore traces to a native interest, 
on the part of both playwrights and public, in the supernatural, 
an interest which is already evident in the medieval sacred drama. 
This interest in superhuman personages, Dr. Whitmore holds, has 
led in England to the formation of a definite method of dealing with 
them, which made for a close and vital connection between the 
supernatural and action. It seems strange, though, that the 
interest in the supernatural has continued, but that the particu- 
lar object of this interest has changed. The English miracle- 
plays show not a single example of the type of supernatural being 
so popular in the Elizabethan drama: the ghost (page 205). But 
admitting that the shifting of interest from the one type of super- 
natural to the other is due to the influence of Seneca, the present 
writer fails to see wherein the medieval religious drama in England 
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shows a deeper interest in any one member of the Christian hier- 
archy of supernatural personages than is the case on the Conti- 
nent. The devil constitutes the chief supernatural personage in 
the medieval sacred plays. He made his appearance on the boards 
shortly after his colleague from heaven, and almost from the 
beginning of his career he began to influence the action to such 
an extent, and to attract the attention of the spectators to such 
a degree, that he could well boast that without him there would 
be no play. Thanks to the medieval Christian notion that the 
devil with his incalculable power and malevolent purpose was the 
source of all evil acts, he became the mover of the entire dramatic 
action and thus more than satisfies all the requirements which the 
author of the book under discussion lays down for the tragic 
supernatural. But it is in Germany, and not in England, where 
this representative of the supernatural world has received his 
fullest development. While the devil-scenes in the German 
religious drama show a most striking popularity and elaboration, 
the devil’s réle in the English miracle-plays has not made any 
special development. 

In his estimate of the relative merits of the English and French 
mystery and miracle-plays Dr. Whitmore is somewhat biased in 
favor of the English. The French undoubtedly attained in their 
sacred plays a higher level of artistic perfection than any other 
people of Europe. In verbosity, scholastic subtlety and love 
of quibbling, faults which the author charges to the French drama, 
the English religious plays are not far behind. The processus 
Sathanae is by no means restricted to France. It found its way 
across the Channel. The reviewer admits the truth of Dr. Whit- 
more’s statement that the devil in the French mystery and miracle- 
plays is essentially mechanical, puppet-like. The French people 
lack, it would seem, a sense of appreciation of the devil. In their 
portrayal of the devil, the Frenchmen have never done him justice. 
Of the more important literatures of Europe the literature of 
France is the only one which has failed to produce a grand devil. 
We will look in vain in the literature of France for a devil worthy 
to take his place with Dante’s Lucifer, Calderon’s Lucifer, Mil- 
ton’s Satan, and Goethe’s Mephistopheles. We would bring 
eternal shame on the heads of these noble representatives of the 
idea of evil if we were to place at their side that charlatan and arch- 
bohemian, LeSage’s Asmodeus. 

For the best representative of the supernatural in medieval 
religious drama we must turn not to England, but to Germany. 
The superiority of the German devil to the English devil cannot 
be called into question at all. The English devil is, first of all, 
not indigenous. “The devils of Great Britain,” says Moncure 
Daniel Conway,’ “are nearly all German.” ‘The difference in 

2M. D. Conway, The Devil in Leipzig, Fraser’s Magazine LXXIX(1869), 
375. 
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his importance as a dramatic figure in the middle ages in the dif- 
ferent countries is, however, chiefly due to a difference in the 
mise-en-scéne of the mystery and miracle-plays in England and on 
the Continent. While in France and Germany we have a vast 
fixed stage with a tripartite division and a great number of man- 
sions, the national type of stage in England was the pageant. A 
cycle was divided into a number of scenes or episodes, each of which 
was presented on a separate car or pageant, and the whole cycle 
thus moved in sequence about the city, stopping for presentation 
at certain appointed places. This mode of presentation was, of 
course, more adequate dramatically. It cut down the number of 
mansions and characters to a minimum, and may in the end have 
brought about a somewhat more closely knit action. A natural 
consequence of this mode of staging, however, was a reduction of. 
the supernatural element. The devil’s réle was greatly curtailed. 
While in France and Germany, but particularly in the latter coun- 
try, the devil could at any moment rush forth from his habitation 
of clashed kettles and caldrons and participate in the action at will, 
in England he had to limit his action to but a few episodes. Hence 
the devil’s gradual decline in influence on the English stage. As 
a dramatic figure he falls more and more into the background. 
In the moralities he is forced to play the part of a contemptible 
buffoon and share “honors” with his younger step-brother, the Vice. 
His rdle as comedian is finally given back to the supernatural fun- 
makers of purely Germanic origin, who are known to us from the 
Kalends and the Feast of Fools, and the devil-plays pass over 
definitely into comedy and satire. Puck in Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is a pure Germanic sprite and has nothing in 
common with his predecessor of Hebrew or Babylonian genealogy. 

This, however, was not the fate of the German stage devil. He 
continued to play his réle in the religious drama in certain Catho- 
lic communities. He was, until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a very important participant in the action of the Passion 
on the stage at Oberammergau. Where the Reformation abol- 
ished the sacred drama, the devil went over into the repertoire 
of the Shrove-tide farces. He even found his way into the learned 
drama. When the opera started on its independent career in the 
seventeenth century, it employed the devil in a singing rdle. 
Thanks to the two strains of blood coursing in his veins, the Orien- 
tal and the Germanic, he could be at will a tragedian and a come- 
dian. In heaven and hell, he is everywhere at home. God and 
man, he meets them both on equal terms. It is perhaps partly 
to the credit of his arch-enemy Luther that the devil continued to 
live and thrive in Germany. From him and none other has the 
devil received strong re-inforcements. Luther and his followers 
filled Germany with devils by diabolizing all vices. The devil, 
however, could not save the German drama. While in England 
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conditions were wholly favorable for the development of whatever 
inherent dramatic skill there existed in her people, the drama of 
Germany was buried under the ruins of the country. It was from 
England that help finally came to Germany. The English come- 
dians helped to resuscitate the German drama. 


It is a pity that Dr. Whitmore has found no references for 
the devil in the miracle-plays in England, a fact which he admits in 
his bibliography. This is very strange, though, as both Cushman*® 
and Eckhardt* are listed by Chambers in his bibliography, to 
whose “ample store of erudition and the wealth of bibliographical 
matter’ Dr. Whitmore refers in the bibliographical note, with 
which he prefaces his chapter “The Medieval Sacred Drama.” 
A study on the devil in the medieval religious plays of Germany 
did not appear till 1914.5 Haslinguis’ dissertation,’ which deals 
with the devil in the medieval drama in France, England, Germany 
and the Netherlands, also made its appearance after Dr. Whit- 
more’s submission of his thesis for his degree. A number of other 
important references for the supernatural in drama have escaped 
the attention of Dr. Whitmore. Hild’s valuable study on the 
devil in Greek religion and literature’ is unknown to him. The 
place of the supernatural in drama has already been studied as a 
whole in an essay, published more than twenty years ago by 
Ringseis, in the well-known Catholic journal Historisch-politische 
Bidtter® But the author of “The Supernatural in Tragedy” is 

>L. W. Cushman, The Devil and the Vice in the English Dramatic Lit- 
erature before Shakespeare. Studien zur englischen Philologie, Heft V1. Halle, 
1900. 

*E. Eckhardt, Die lustige Person im dlteren englischen Drama (bis 1642). 
Paleastra XVII, Berlin, 1902. 


°M. J. Rudwin, Die Teufelsssenen im geistlichen Drama des deutschen Mit- 
telalters. Géttingen und Baltimore, 1914. This dissertation also forms the 
first part of the writer’s monograph: Der Teufel in den deutschen geisilichen 
Spielen des Mittelalters und der Reformationszeit. Ein Beitrag sur Literatur-, 
Kultur- und Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Hesperia: Schriften sur ger- 
manischen Philologie, Nr. 6. Géttingen und Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins 
Press), 1915. 


* E. J. Haslinghuis, De duivel in het drama der middeleewen. Leiden, 1913. 
G. Roskoff in his Geschichte des Teufels, Leipzig, 1869, also devotes a chapter 
to the devil on the medieval stage (vol. I, pp. 359-404). 

7 J. A. Hild, Etude sur les Démons dans la religion et la littérature des Grecs. 
Paris, 1881. In regard to Shakespeareana the author may further be referred 
to Tieck’s essay on the supernatural in Shakespeare, which served as intro- 
duction to his translation of the Tempest (1793). 

*E. Ringseis, Ueber die Einmischung des Uebernatiirlichen im Drama, 
Historisch-politische Blatter, CXIV(1894), 260-8. This short article by Miss 
Ringseis has, however, more religious zeal than sound logic to its credit. 
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unaware of this article also. It does not seem that Dr. Whit- 
more consulted Creizenach’s Geschichte des meueren Dramas, and 
one wonders whether one could now afford to ignore Creizenach 
in any serious work on the drama. By consulting this authority on 
the history of the drama, Dr. Whitmore might have spared him- 
self a few inaccuracies in regard to the medieval drama. 


The reviewer does not know whether the book does not lose 
rather than gain by the frequeut summarizing and recapitulating 
in which Dr. Whitmore indulges in order to emphasize the salient 
points of his discussion. He is certainly to be commended for the 
thorough proof-reading. The reviewer has been unable to dis- 
cover more than one typographical error (correspondance on 
page 343) in the text. It is, therefore, inconceivable how the 
author could have overlooked the serious grammatical error in 
the title of the two dissertations on the supernatural personages 
on the French mystery-stage. I e foot-notes and the bib- 
liography we read: Die Teufel (and Die Engel) auf die mittelalter- 
lichen Mvysterien-Biihne Frankreichs. 


t 
1 th 
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In spite of the few criticisms the present writer has had to 
raise he does not wish to give the impression that he considers the 
book of small value. “The Supernatural in Tragedy”’ is a very 
valuable contribution to the critical literature on the drama. It 
is informative, lucid, and, on the whole, accurate. The book 
does not make any claim to finality. The author hopes that it 
may serve as a stimulus for further investigation in this field. For 
it asa Versuch the reviewer has unstinted praise. 

MAXIMILIAN J. RuDWIN. 


Un versity of Tllinot 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM WIDSITH TO THE DEATH 
OF CHAUCER: A SOURCE BOOK, by Allen Rogers Ben- 
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ham. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. 


rhe aims and methods of this substantial volume are set forth 

ol ole a :4 on sory 4341 P éhes ” san ; } ale 
cleariy in 1ts pretace. The title of this venture is to be taken 
seriously; the work is a source-book, not an anthology nor a lext- 
. 7 Le . . . 43 : 
hook; it exemplifies and urges in literary history the same methods 


that have long been successfully used in constitutional or political 


history. . . . The object of a source-book is to present to a 
reader, who has perhaps little leisure and meager library resources 
at his disposal, such documents from an age as fundamentally 
explain the life, ideals, and spirit thereof.’’ It differs from a 
anthology, since “an anthology aims to form taste; a source-book, 
to train judgment. The former is a means to appreciation; the 
latter, to scholarship.” The source-book differs again from an 
text-book because it forsakes a method which, says Professor 
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Benham, “is characteristic of nearly all the text-books that I 
have seen: to arrange in chronological order the author’s more or 
less personal opinions of English writers. The chronological order 
is almost always the sole historical brand on the book.”” Only one 
chronological division is admitted into the present volume; the 
separation of Anglo-Saxon from Middle English. The selections 
claim chief space; a considerable amount of explanatory text serves 
t. give them their proper setting. There are also footnotes for the 
elucidation of points too specialized for the main commentary. 
The material is classified under the following grand divisions: 
The Political Background, Social and Industrial Background, 
The Cultural Background, The Linguistic Background, Literary 
Characteristics, Representative Authors. 

There are thus brought together in convenient form many 
documents not readily accessible, and the attention of the student 
is called to much that might otherwise be overlooked. The book 
has the vigor which comes from direct presentation of texts 
rather than from comments about them. It cannot fail to assist 
in some ways in gaining a comprehension of conditions in medieval 
England. But its method, as here applied, seems likely to lead 
to false impressions of the literature itself. And it is literature 
which the book aims chiefly to serve. This issue, at all events, 
demands first consideration from the reviewer. The more detailed 
work seems carefully done. Various places in the translations, 
paraphrases, and comments might be criticised, which could 
hardly fail to be the case in any work of this scope, but such 
criticism appears to be of minor consequence. The important 
question is whether the book is really a trustworthy guide for the 
student of medieval letters in England. 

The first doubt which arises in the reader’s mind is of the wisdom 
of so ambitious a program. Has not Professor Benham given 
students more subjects to think about than they can control, 
and at the same time, despite the length of some of his illustrative 
passages, too little to convey an exact idea of the matters which he 
discusses? The amount of material under many of his topics 
must of necessity be somewhat restricted, since one cannot deal 
with literary history in England to the death of Chaucer, with 
attention to political, social, and cultural conditions, changes 
in the language, etc., even in a volume of some six hundred pages, 
and devote much space to any one subject. These subjects, it 
must be remembered, are far more numerous than at first appears, 
for under each of the grand divisions already noted, there are 
many subdivisions. Thus under Political Background in the 
Middle English Period, there are sélections to illustrate “the 
Conquest, the Reign of Henry II, the Winning of the Great Charter, 
the Beginnings of a Parliament, Campaigns against the Scots, 
the Hundred Years’ War against France, and the End of the Planta- 
genet Dynasty.” And this division is one of the shorter sections 
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in the Middle English part of the book! Under some of the sub- 
divisions there is very little real information. ‘The Cultural 
Background” in the Anglo-Saxon Period has a_ sub-heading 
“Early English Ideals and Temper,” not an unimportant subject 
for the student of literature. (p.34) The reader is expected to 
get a conception of this from the dying words of Beowulf (fifteen 
lines in translation), from Beowulf’s words to Hrothgar on the 
death of Aischere (four and a half lines), and the familiar passage 
from Bede describing the conversion of Eadwine, with the pretty 
lines about the sparrow and the hall in winter, and the canny 
words of the priest Coifi. It is obviously impossible to get much 
knowledge of early English ideals and temper from material so 
meager as this. The selection from Bede—the only one of any 
length under this rubric—is not very informing as literature, 
since nothing in the text or notes explains whence it is taken, or 
who wrote it. For this information the student must turn to the 
Table of Contents. 

Perhaps, reflects the reader, Professor Benham has concluded 
that such a topic as this is best taught by acquaintance with the 
literature itself, and has only given a taste at this point by 
way of whetting the appetite. But it is disturbing to find 
that literature has been rudely crowded to the wall. Nine 
more lines of Beowulf are given (p. 72) to illustrate the 
position of the minstrel, and there are brief hints of the 
plot on pp. 34-35. This—apart from casual references in foot- 
notes—is all. The most important single poem, the most 
important piece of pure literature in the whole Anglo-Saxon 
period is passed over in such a way as to leave the student 
with no idea of it whatever, and with the impression that it is a 
thing of minor consequence, to be shoved into footnotes. Or 
let us consider Cynewulf. There are no passages from his works 
save the “autobiographical” lines from the Elene, with the runes, 
which is introduced to illustrate the development of the English 
alphabet. (p. 80). Cynewulf’s name is nowhere mentioned in 
the main text of the book, so far as search can discover; he is 
referred to in connection with the Elene passage merely as “one 
of the Old English men of letters.” So the most important Anglo- 
Saxon poet whom we know by name, perhaps the most important 
of all on any count, is almost completely neglected. This, in 
a manual which aims to give a view of the salient points in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, really calls for decided dissent. It is not wholly 
a question of space. Tacitus is given eleven pages, and there is 
a highly detailed commentary, in nearly five pages of close type, 
on Alcuin’s list of books in the library at York. (pp. 63-68) 
Why explain Clement of Alexandria, Sedulius, Phocas of Edessa, 
Victorinus or Fulgentius, and neglect a clear statement of the 
most important sources in the vernacular? Professor Benham’s 
picture of Anglo-Saxon literary conditions is all background and 
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no foreground. There is so much about politics, history, cul- 
ture, industrial and social conditions, and the like, that litera- 
ture is sadly neglected. 

We are not forgetting that the compiler’s plan in this book is 
not to write a literary history, nor to print selections as pure 
literature, but to present “such documents from an age as fun- 
damentally explain the life, ideals and spirit thereof.” But 
where is there any document so well designed to show the spirit 
of pagan institutions as Beowulf, where any collection of poems 
better fitted to illuminate the culture of Christianized Northum- 
bria than the poems of Cynewulf? Beowulf, surely, is a far better 
guide to an understanding of Anglo-Saxon conditions than Taci- 
tus’s Germania, a book written long before the Germanic con- 
quest of Britain, presenting Germanic life as seen by a Roman 
who was probably inclined to distort the picture for the sake of 
pointing a moral to his own people. How is Professor Benham’s 
work to differ from kulturgeschichte pure and simple if the connec- 
tion between social conditions and the masterpieces of early 
literature is ignored? According to its title its chief concern is 
with literature, yet the only representative writers of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, according to Section VI, are prose writers, Bede, 
Alfred the Great, and élfric. The only selection from the Ced- 
monian poems in the volume is the Hymn. The only pieces of 
Anglo-Saxon verse included in the literary sections (V and VI) 
are the Battle of Brunanburh and the Wanderer. Nothing else. 
The most original and characteristic productions of Anglo-Saxon 
literature are in poetry, and these are here almost wholly neglected. 
What impression will this give the student? [If literature is not 
treated at all in a book dealing with Old English life, in the expec- 
tation that a knowledge of this will be gained from other sources, 
criticism is disarmed, but if there are to be sections dealing with 
literary characteristics and representative authors, these sections 
should be more carefully arranged. 

The Middle English period seems, on the whole, rather better 
done, which is surprising, since the greater complexity of the life 
of that time and the greater variety and richness of the literature 
serve to complicate the task. The review of the literature must 
be regarded as suggestive rather than systematic, however. In 
a period which includes so much as this, it is obviously difficult 
to present “literary characteristics” (Section V) adequately. 
“The Spirit of Literature” is treated under four headings: the 
Didactic Spirit, represented by the proem to the Ancren Riwle; 
the Cheerful Romantic Spirit, illustrated by the words with which 
Chaucer’s knight rebukes the Monk for his gloomy narratives; 
The Coarse Satirical Spirit, indicated by Chaucer’s apology for 
his own free speech; and the Persistence of the Feeling for Poetry, 
conveyed by a translation of a student song. These brief selec- 
tions—brief with the exception of the proem to the Ancren Riwle— 
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hardly scratch the surface of so large a subject. The same brevity 
appears in the sections on Literary Technique and Popular Literary 
Types. The latter, for example, are set forth as three: the Ro- 
mance, the Drama, and History. Might not this give the student 
a wrong impression of the current literature,—for by “popular” 
Professor Benham clearly does not mean non-aristocratic. Are not 
the Saints’ Lives, the Lyrics, the Tales and Fabliaux also repre- 
sentative of Popular Literary Types? In the discussion of the 
genres selected, the author is once more constrained to brevity. 
The Metrical Romances, to which Professor Schofield gives 160 
pages in his manual, are here disposed of in two, though there 
are selections from Sir Hugh of Tabarie and Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight earlier in the book, as illustrations of the chivalric 
ideal. On the other hand, twenty pages are devoted to a single 
extract from Froissart illustrating the Peasants’ Revolt (pp. 330- 
350) and ten pages to a catalogue of the monastery at Rievaux, 
with notes on Paulinus of Nola, Hrabanus Maurus, Gennadius of 
Massilia, and other obscure authors. 

In the section entitled “Representative Authors,” side-lights 
are afforded by suggestive extracts; there is no systematic account 
of the activities of these authors themselves. Thus Chaucer is 
illustrated by selections from his works describing his appearance 
and his delight in books and nature, by the prologue to the A séro- 
labe, by the references in the Canterbury Tales to Dante and Pe- 
trarch, by Gower’s remarks and the dallade by Deschamps, by 
the Compleynt to his Purse, by the letter of Henry IV granting 
him assistance, and by the Retractions at the end of the Canter- 
bury Tales. The connecting material does not serve as an adequate 
outline of the poet’s career and work; it would have to be used in 
connection with a literary manual. 

This, in a word, is the conclusion in regard to the book as a 
whole. It will be useful for supplementary work in connection 
with a good history of early English literature, and with reading 
of the texts for their imaginative and intellectual content, but it 
cannot be trusted for information in regard to literary history. 
The view which it presents of this is inadequate and distorted, and 
the connection between the life of the times and literary produc- 
tion is not satisfactorily made. From the title and the preface 
it appears a fair conclusion that the literature itself will be the 
ultimate issue in the book. From a careful examination of the 
application of the method chosen and pursued this does not appear 
to be the case. 

The volume may nevertheless be made to render service to 
the student of the Middle Ages in a variety of ways. For those 
who wish brief and suggestive information, through original 
sources, on a wide variety of topics, it will make an immediate 
appeal. It will be of quite as much value, perhaps, to the student 
of history, economics, culture, and the like, as to the student of 
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medieval letters. The sphere of usefulness which it will fill may 
thus be wider than that of a manual aiming only to give acquain- 
tance with literature, but its true functions and limitations should 
not be mistaken. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 


Columbia University. 


A MANUAL OF THE WRITINGS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 
1050-1400. By John Edwin Wells, PhD., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Beloit College. Published under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
by the Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 1916. XV and 941 pp. 


Students of Middle English who have attempted to get together 
the data relating to the various text editions, grammatical studies, 
and critical appreciations of the literary monuments of the period 
will welcome this book which Professor Wells has put into such 
usable form and, as one at all familiar with the material will 
appreciate, at the cost of so much painstaking search. For the 
first time, as Professor Wells truly says, all the available literature 
of the period has been classified and the facts pertaining to date, 
MS. or MSS., extent, dialect, etc., collected and placed where 
they are easily accessible. Doubtless the classification will, in 
some instances, seem rather questionable but as one uses the book 
he can easily reclassify to suit himself. The important thing 
is that one will no longer have to search through the long files of 
periodicals and the ever-growing series of texts and studies before 
he can enter upon some study of a historical or classificational 
nature, or before he can feel reasonably confident that he has at 
hand all the important publications concerning any special piece 
of Middle English literature. 


One would like to know, in the case of certain of the more 
prominent works cited in the bibliography, why some reviews 
were noted and others omitted. On the whole only those reviews 
are listed which contribute to the discussion of the matter in 
hand. Considering, also, that the data found in the first part 
of the collection are supposed to “record the generally accepted 
views of scholars’ some of the dates assigned to certain pieces 
of literature seem a trifle arbitrary. Perhaps it is, however, merely 
a desire to be conservative that is shown in the dating of Cursor 
Mundi after 1300 rather than before, and in the assigning of later 
dates to the Jesus College MS. (p. 375), to the Bestiary (p. 182), 
the Vespasian Homilies (p. 284), etc. As a whole the summaries 
are conservatively made and throw light on many a question of 
the relationship of versions and MSS. which the beginner in the 
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field of Middle English has hitherto spent hours in working out 
for himself. 

Certain pieces which lie just on the border line between Old 
and Middle English I would suggest as deserving of a place in 
the volume if the Medicina and some pieces of MS. Cott. Ves- 
pasian D XIV are included. Such are the Laws of William I 
ed. Liebermann, 1:483-486, the englishing of Chapters 1-16 of 
Alcuin’s De Virtutibus et Vitiis ed. Assmann in Anglia 11:371-391, 
New Year’s Prophecies ed. Assmann, Anglia 11:369, Sermo in 
Festis S. Mariae ed. H. A. Vance, Jena diss. 1894, (rev. Engl. 
Stud. 21:116). Perhaps there should be included also: in Chap. 
II the Speculum Laicorum ed. in part by Ingram, 1882; in Chap. 
III the Middle English portions of the Hyde Abbey Chronicle 
and Chartulary ed. by Edwards for the Rolls Series, 1866; in 
Chap. X Walter of Henley’s Husbandry ed. Eliz. Lamond, Lon- 
don, 1890. 


While one hesitates to urge his own choice of matter for a 
volume from which it is so plainly necessary to exclude the less 
valuable, yet, in his preparation of his next edition, which the 
helpfulness of the book and the rapid accumulation of biblio- 
graphical material will make almost imperative in the not remote 
future, Professor Wells may find in the following notes something 
which should be included: 

I, 29! Weymonth, Phil. Soc. 1860-1: 279-81; Sommer, Acad. 

38; 450-1, 479. 

Edited by C. Hopper in the Camden Miscellany, 

Vol. 73 of Camden Soc. Publ. 1st Series. 

16 Edited from MS. Rawl. 118 by W. Heuser in Anglia 

30:200. 

24 + Rev. of Morris’s ed. by Holthausen, Archiv 88:365-9. 

III, 1 Emerson, On a passage in the Peterborough Chronicle, 
Mod. Lang. Notes 3:507-9; Academy 40:14, 37, 
77; O. P. Behm, The Language of the Later 
Part of the P. C., Upsala diss., 1884 (rev. Anglia 
Anz. 8:18); H. Meyer, Zur Sprache der jiingeren 
Teile der Chronik von Peterborough. Freiburg 
diss., 1890 (?). 

4 Atheneum 1888, I, 600, 630, 828. 


IV,10 Th. Vatke, Lied auf den Bruch der Magna Charta 
durch Edward II, Archiv 72:467. 
47 MSS. Cott. and Caius ed. by Hazlitt, Remains 1:159- 
167. 
51 Murray in Athen. 1884, II, 466-7; Coulton, Mod. 
Lang. Rev. 7:372-3. 
53 Notes and Queries (Ser. 3) 11:352, 12:211-12. 


II, 1 


wn 


' The following items are numbered according to chapter and topic numbers. 
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Wiilcker, PBBeitr. 1:209; Murray and Furnivall, 
Acad. 1889, 901:89, 908:206. 

Holthausen, Engl. Stud. 14:396-401, 15:306-9; Skeat, 
Mod. Lang. Quart. 2:299. 

Kaphengst, An Essay on the Ormulum. Rostock 
diss. 1879; Blackburn in Amer. Jour. of Phil. 
2:46-58; Hale, Mod. Lang. Notes 8:37-46. 

Heuser, Anglia 17 :82-90. 

Under Editions: Laud 108 should be included: Dun- 
stan and Christopher publ. in Ebert’s Jahrb. 
14:32-41 and Michael, Jahrb. 13:150-180. 


To LI. 9863-66, Anglia 38:251-4. 

Goyau, Visions Mystiques etc., Revue des deux 
Mondes (de Période) 16:830-56; Brock, The 
Grammatical Forms etc., Phil. Soc. 1865:150-167; 
Kenyon, Mod. Lang. Notes 29:127-8. 

A collation of Schréer’s ed. by Kélbing, Engl. Stud. 
16:152-4. 

Weymouth, Phil. Soc. 1862-3:48-66; Haase, Die 
altengl. Bearbeitungen von Grosseteste’s ““Chasteau 
D’Amour” verglichen mit der Quelle. Leipzig 
diss. 1889 and Anglia 12:311-74. 


Holthausen, Archiv 88:370-2. 

Kittredge, Amer. Jour. of Phil. 6:480. 

Edition of MS. Harl. 5396 in Ritson-Goldschmid, 
Anc. Pop. Poetry 2:13-22. 1884. 

Laud text ed. by Horstmann in Archiv 52:33-38. 


Bosworth and Waring, The Gothic and A.S. Gospels 
. the Versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale. London. 
1865; Maass, Archiv 29:221-230. 


Holthausen’s note to Buchholtz’s ed., Anglia 14:321. 
Bodley—E. Miiller, Archiv 29:205-11; Dudley, Mod. 
Phil. 11:429-442. 


Wright, Early Travels in Palestine pp. 127-282. 
London, 1848; Gesenius, Archiv 27 :391-428; Mont- 
égut, Rev. des deux Mondes 96:277, 547; Notes 
and Queries (Ser. 11) 10:505-6. 


P. Andreae, Die Handschriften des P. of C. von R. 
Rolle etc. Berlin diss. 1888. 


Brown, Mod. Lang. Notes 29:60-1. 

Holthausen, Anglia 21:443-452, Engl. Stud. 41:380-4; 
Luick, Anglia 22:384. 

Capes, The Poetry of the Early Mysteries. Nine- 

teenth Cent. 14:654-673. 
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8 Craig, N. Y. Nation 97:308-9; Craig and Greg, Athen. 
1913, II, 166, 262; Svenson, An Inquiry into the 
Composition and Structure of Ludus Coventriae. 
Univ. of Minnesota Studies in Lang. and Lit. 
No. I, Oct. 1914. 


XV, 2 Schofield, Symbolism, allegory and autobiography 
in “ The Pearl.”” PMLA 24:585-675. 

Gower—Koellreuter, Das Privatleben in England nach 
den Dichtungen von Chaucer, Gower und Langland. 
Ziirich diss. .1908. 


XVI, 1 Scott, Athen. 1914, I, 794. 

One misses, also, from the list of Series of Editions or Mono- 
graphs on p. 759 the Rolls Series, Gollancz’s Select Early English 
Poems and The North Carolina Studies in Philology, all of which 
contain material and the promise of more bearing upon the period 
under consideration. 


i) 


Some of the works in the above list doubtless are included in 
other bibliographies of the book but at any rate are not placed 
where one would naturally look for them. Perhaps in some other 
instances a closer analysis of a work might result in placing it 
more conveniently for the student not familiar with the field, as, 
for example, in the case of Gasner’s dissertation on Wyclif’s Bible 
which belongs under VIII, 41 rather than XII, 2; or as in the 
slightly different case of the various editions of selections from the 
Southern Legend Collection in MS. Laud 108 which are given in 
part under V, 19 and in part under the various heads following 
V, 31 instead of being brought together under V, 19. On the whole 
Professor Wells has been generous in giving cross-references and 
in listing a variety of editions, which is important; for if the manual 
is to attain its greatest usefulness it must serve not only those 
scholars who are so fortunate as to be able to choose their working 
material in well stocked libraries but also those who must make the 
best of poorer libraries. 

It would have been well had a brief statement been given of 
the author’s reason for using the form Lovelich adopted by the 
later editors rather than Furnivall’s Lonelich as the occurrence 
of the two forms is somewhat puzzling to the student who has not 
chanced upon the discussion of Bradley and Skeat in the Athenzum. 
It would have been according to the more general practice, since 
it is possible to choose between the two forms, had the form Octavian 
been used rather than the less familiar Octovian. 

For the purpose of historical grammatical studies where one 
desires to utilize the contents of entire manuscripts it would be a 
great convenience if the manual possessed another index referring 
to the various places in which each MS. is mentioned. It is 
true one can get the information as to MS. contents in the dif- 
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ferent library catalogs but they, again, are not always easily 
attainable. 

The book has a few little inaccuracies which are probably 
largely typographical errors. In the bibliography the following 
occur: 

I, 5 Among revs. of Holthausen’s ed. Archiv 108.197 is 

repeated. 
9 Amorant for Amarant. 

II, 14 Ed. of Addit. is in Engl. Stud. 14 
III, 3 Luhmann’s Die Ueberlieferung etc. is a Géttingen diss. 
IV, 12 Rev. of Scholle’s ed. is in LitBl 6.108 instead of 187. 

r 49 


1 
V, 12 Apparently the final note should read: see other 
refs., pp. 817-8. 
14 For Effert read Effer. 19 After On Guthlac read 
Bonner. Mohr’s Bonn. diss. was publ. 1888. 
51 For Knérck read Knérk. 
52 For Végt, PBBeitr 1.281 read Vogt. 
1 For Hornung Die Schreibg. der Hds. F., read 
Horning, and E. 
VIII, 21 For Aaler read Adler. A Breslau diss. 
41 Grimm’s Marburg diss. was publ. in 1891. 
IX, 8 Among revs. of Gadow’s ed. for Archiv 123.235 read 
126.235. 
XII, 1 For Gassner read Gasner. 
XIV, 7 For Valke (Der Tod des Abel) read Vatke. This 
was publ. also in Archiv 54:39-54. 

In the index the alphabetical arrangement of the “ Williams’ 
is not quite correct and William Paris, p. 309, should be included. 
The entry Love-Songs, see Secular Lyrics is perplexing as it leads 
to nothing in the index. Also the reference under Reliquie Anti- 
que to p. 484 is misleading. 

On the whole the manual is accurate and comprehensive. 
Among so very many references a few errors are almost inevitable 
and of course there will be some difference of opinion as to the 
inclusion of certain titles in such a bibliography. The above 
suggestions and corrections are made, not for the purpose of 
finding flaws in the book, but because it is even more than most 
books the common property of students of Middle English and its 
author should have not only the gratitude but the codperation as 
well of all who expect to use it extensively. I have compared it 
quite carefully with a rather extensive private collection of my 
own and can appreciate not only the amount of the material pro- 
vided but the accuracy of it as well. Surely no one who is inter- 
ested in the older writings of England can afford to be without it. 
ARTHUR G. KENNEDY. 


VI, 
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Stanford University. 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR USE IN HIGH AND NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, by Alma Blount, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of English in the Michigan State Normal 
College, and Clark Sunderland Northup, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English in Cornell University. New York, 
Henry Holt & Company, 1914. xii+375 pp. 12mo. 

This is the fourth number of the series of “ Progressive Studies 
in English” by the same authors and publishers. It is intended 
for students who have previously mastered the elements of English 
grammar and also made some study of foreign tongues. It must, 
in my judgment, take high rank among English school grammars. 
It gives, in clear, direct statements and with an abundance of 
well-chosen illustrations, a concise yet comprehensive treatment 
of the facts and phenomena of spoken and written English. With- 
out the slightest attempt at mere display of learning, it shows 
thruout an easy, yet scholarly grasp of the subject, not only from 
the narrower grammatical standpoint, but also along literary, 
historical] and philological lines. 

There are two divergent standpoints from which grammatical 
phenomena may be approached, differing in their view of the 
fundamental nature of language, and consequently in arrange- 
ment, definition and treatment. (1) The traditional, logical 
standpoint regards language as “thought expressed in words,” 
tacitly assuming that each dissevered idea or thought element is 
separately associated with its appropriate word. It normally 
begins, therefore, with hard-and-fast “parts of speech,” each 
regarded as having a simple fundamental function, and then shows 
how these enter into different logical combinations or “ construc- 
tions” with each other in connected speech. (2) The newer 
psychological standpoint views language as a process—namely, 
the speech communication of successive mental states in all their 
connections and aspects—and hence regards language primarily 
as connected discourse. It starts, therefore, from the sentence 
as the primary unit of connected speech, and passes from this 
to the consideration of component processes, functions, and terms. 
These are not only logical, but emotive and volitive also, and must 
be explained in their complex interactions with each other and not 
merely as static elements. (For a fuller statement of the psycho- 
logical aspects and connections of actual speech, see Kellogg, 
Studies in Linguistic Psychology, I, 1, Decatur, Ill. 1912.) 


Current English grammar still holds in the main to the tradi- 
tional logical standpoint both in formand content. There is, how- 
ever, an increasing recognition of the true psychological nature 
of connected speech, and a consequent general tendency to pass 
to the newer psychological standpoint. This is, in my judgment, 
the most fundamental and important characteristic of current 
grammatical thought, and must ultimately recast the whole fabric 
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of the science—the new wine must finally be put into new wine- 
skins, for it sadly rends the old ones. 

There are, however, two important reasons why this transition 
must be gradual, and why no work, so far as I know, has yet 
succeeded in fully recasting the science according to the new stand- 
point: (1) Neither the old nor new standpoints have been critically 
evaluated, and many even of the most fundamental problems of 
function and construction remain partly or wholly unsolved— 
some of them not even formulated for solution. What, for instance, 
are the psychological processes underlying the article-function, 
or in the shifting of a “finite” verb to a verbal construction, 
or in innumerable other hybrid constructions, such as adverbs 
modifying nouns, nouns, adjectives and participles used as pre- 
positions, etc.? (2) It is not easy to break suddenly with existing 
grammatical tradition. Any new treatment which hopes to find 
general acceptance in our schools must be intelligible to the mass 
of grammar teachers as they are, and must also, if intended for 
advanced pupils, take account of their previous training. 

At the present stage of development therefore, the most fun- 
damental test of excellence for a school grammar is: to what 
extent does it succeed in subjecting grammatical phenomena to a 
psychological treatment without breaking too far with the tradi- 
tional standpoint—in other words, in putting a mixture of old and 
new wine into the old skins with the least rending? Estimated 
from this standpoint, as well as from that of scholarly clearness 
noted above, the English Grammar of Blount and Northup must 
take high rank. On the whole, it holds formally to the tradi- 
tional standpoint, as shown in its order of chapters and definition 
of the parts of speech, tho both of these are partly modified in 
the direction of the psychological standpoint; its development and 
discussion of the topics treated is, on the whole, soundly sensi- 
ble and psychological both in substance and spirit. 

The general chapter arrangement is: (a) Introduction; (b) 
Chapters I-IX, main parts of speech and their functions; (c) 
XI-XIV, sentence types and functions; (d) XV, contractions and 
ellipses; (e) XVI-XIX, verbals; (f) XX, word order; (g) XXI, 
idioms; (h) XXII, chapter for teachers; (i) appendices; (j) index. 
This reflects the traditional standpoint in beginning with the 
individual parts of speech and passing from these to the discussion 
of sentences. But the details of this arrangement are worked 
out with the utmost effectiveness from the standpoint of clearness 
and progressive connection. The chief means of overcoming the 
inherent disadvantages of the traditional order of treatment is by 
bringing each subdivision of the discussion of functions and syn- 
tactical uses into close connection with the descriptive or mor- 
phological chapter or division on which it depends. The two 
chapters on Noun and Pronoun inflections (I and II), for instance 
are immediately followed by one on Constructions of Substan- 
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tives (III), that on Adjective Inflections (IV) by one on Adjective 
Syntax (V). In the chapters on Verbs (VI) and Verbals (XVI- 
XIX) morphology and syntax are interspersed, tense syntax 
coming directly after the description of tenses, modal syntax 
after modes, etc. The chapter on Adverbs (VII) closes with a 
full discussion of adverbial function. An even completer blending 
of the discussion of form and function holds for the minor parts of 
speech and sentence types. The rest of the general chapter 
arrangement is evidently guided by the same considerations of 
clearness and connection. Contractions and ellipses must come 
at the close of sentence types in order to be understood. The 
treatment of verbals depends on and therefore follows both of 
these. Word order and idioms presuppose and therefore follow all 
other forms and constructions. 

In the definition of the parts of speech Blount and Northup 
mainly follow the stock definitions, though improving on them 
at certain points. Fortunately these traditional definitions are 
used only as starting points and are generally fully corrected 
and supplemented in the subsequent discussion. Yet the truth 
is a good thing even in a starting point—false or inadequate defi- 
nitions confuse the mediocre student and awaken distrust of the 
science in the keen-minded. This is the weakest side of the work. 

The definition of the noun as “the name of a person, place or 
thing” is incomplete if thing equals ‘concrete object’, since it 
then excludes abstract nouns of time, quality, action, etc.; it is 
redundant and too sweeping if thing equals ‘any entity’, because 
person and place are then included in thing, while, on the othe 
hand, verbs, adjectives, adverbs and prepositions also name things 
in this broad sense. The psychological definition of the noun as 
“the name of a subject of thought”’ is truer and more adequate. 

The statement that a “pronoun . . . stands for a noun”’ is 
often false, never fundamental, and separates the so-called pro- 
nominal adjectives from the pronouns tho their real function is 
identical and there is abundant evidence that sprachgefiih! classes 
them together. It should be replaced by a statement of the fun- 
damental determinative or objectivating function of ‘pronouns’, 
which separates them from all conceptuals such as nouns and 
adjectives. 

Blount and Northup rightly correct the stock definition of 
the verb as a word that asserts. (Compare the statement of Kitt- 
redge and Arnold, Mother Tongue § 18, who first give this definition 
to the student to learn, and then inform him that is is not true.) 
Their own definition (“the asserting or predicating word of the sen- 
tence”) is however redundant in retaining the word “assert,” since 
predication includes assertion as one of its several forms. 

If the adverb (to which is given the stock definition) is 
to be defined by an enumeration of the words it can modify, we 
must (in accord with § 163) class it as able to modify not merely 
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verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, but also nouns, pronouns, 
prepositions, conjunctions, phrases and clauses or statements. 
We must further add that it can also be used as subject, predicate, 
appositive object of a verb, object of a preposition, and as a sort 
of “pronoun” or representative referring back to a preceding 
predicate or clause. In other words, the stock definition cannot 
possibly be fundamental and is often untrue. The difficulty dis- 
appears when we recognize that the primary function of an adverb 
is to denote a circumstance, and that circumstances may quite 
normally enter into all the objective relations which find expression 
in the above constructions. 


To point out that conjunctions have a relational meaning is 
an improvement over the stock definition. The distinction between 
preposition and conjunction should however be made plain by 
pointing out that prepositions denote factual or objective rela- 
tions, while conjunctions express logical or subjective relations. 
It would then be unnecessary to create the false distinction that 
conjunctions connect clauses only, and possible to distinguish 
prepositions with clausal objects from true conjunctions. 

The definition of the particle as “a word without inflectional 
changes” is certainly not fundamental, else the English words 
such, awake (adj.), must, etc., are particles. The true distinction 
should be made that particles are pure form-words so abstract 
in meaning that they lack all concrete or sensuous content. The 
term “particle” itself, however, seems objectionable, since it 
does not agree historically or semantically with this fundamental 
distinction. The term “perabstract’”’ would be truer. 


The conclusion that “interjections are not properly words 
at all” (§ 177; compare also Kittredge and Arnold, Mother 
Tongue, §§ 73, 74) is of course warranted from the logica! stand- 
point, but it obviously disagrees both with the history and use of 
interjections and with normal sprachgefiihl. The same is true 
of the view that a purely exclamatory sentence must necessarily 
be regarded as elliptical (§$§ 177; 229a, b; 230a, etc.). Every 
mental state has not only logical, but also emotive and volitive 
aspects, expressed often by mere intonation or the emotive associa- 
tions of the words used, but finding fuller and more explicit expres- 
sion whenever they become more prominent or dominant. Every 
conventional vocal combination used in speech-communication, 
whether its meaning be dominantly logical, emotive or volitive, is 
truly a part of speech or language and entitled to full explanation 
in its actual form. When thus viewed, interjections (emotive, 
volitive and sensative words) are found to sustain perfectly 
definite relations to the other portions of connected speech and to 
be subject to definite psychical laws of grammatical behavior. 
Likewise the emotive or volitive organization of exclamatory 
sentences can and must be explained in itself wholly apart from 
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pointing out its logical incompleteness. 

Verbals (§ 231) are defined as “forms of the verb . . . used to 
express or denote action or being without asserting [predicating?] 
it,” and the statement is added that “they cannot therefore have 
subjects and be used as predicate verbs.”” When we remember 
that the verb is correctly defined as a predicating word, the two 
parts of the definition contradict each other. The discussion 
that follows is, as usual, far truer than the definition. Thus § 232 
speaks of “assumed subjects” and “thought subjects,” which 
may either be separately expressed or continue the same as the 
subject or object of the main verb, and also points out that verbals 
make an implicit predication or are equivalent to a predication. 
Similar near-recognitions of the true nature of verbals are scattered 
thruout the four chapters dealing with them. See §§ 234; 235; 
236; 238b, c, d; 239; 243; 247; 251a, b; 253c; 255b; 256 with a, b; 
259. At many points a single step further would recognize the 
fact that the verbals are intrinsically true predicatives, tho they 
never make an independent predication as do the finite verbs, 
but only a dependent or enclitic or reduced predication, which 
absorbs into some main predication and becomes a part of it, the 
two predications thus blending into one. Compare for instance 
the word “blending”’ in the sentence just read, and the illustrations 
in § 232 (“she was annoyed at having been discovered,” etc.). 

The reason why verbals offer special difficulties to traditional 
grammar is because they do not agree with the notion of fixed 
“parts of speech,” some grammarians even refusing to class them 
as such after expelling them from the class of verbs proper. 
(Compare, for instance, Gowdy, English Gram. § 40.) From the 
psychological standpoint the “parts of speech’ are, however, 
not fixed elements at all, but merely secondary, complex combina- 
tions of objective reference, meaning, function and form, which 
vary not only from one language to another (See Bloomfield, 
Introd. to the Study of Lang., pp. 112 f., 126f.), but also to a less 
degree within the limits of a single language. The fundamental 
elements of connected speech are the different processes and 
functions which blend together in such combinations. They are 
normally multiple and varied in actual discourse. If for any 
reason certain types of blended functions become habitual in any 
given language, these may be viewed as its “parts of speech.” 
What these shall be and how far they remain fluid or approach 
fixed form, depends on the concrete circumstances of the particular 
language. But they cannot become absolutely stereotyped even 
in the most inflectional or idiomatic languages, but frequently 
assume shifted, blended, or intermediate forms (See Ch’s VII and 
XX of Paul’s Prinz. or of Strong-Logeman-Wheeler’s History of 
Language.), as in the case of adjectives and adverbs used as nouns, 
adjectives used as interjections, participles used as prepositions, 
etc. Such shifted or blended constructions are of constant occur- 
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rence in actual speech and are exceedingly diverse in their concrete 
forms. It is one of the strongest points of the grammar under 
review that it gives exceedingly clear and satisfactory discussions of 
border constructions, tho these are generally scantly recognized 
in current grammars, being usually dealt with as “idioms,” “con- 
structions,” and “exceptions,” and the fundamental principle on 
which they rest being left unstated. Verbals are among the plainest 
illustrations of such intermediate functions. Their psychological 
explanation is quite simple: when any predication is reduced to an 
implicit or assumed form, a reduced predicate either remains in 
feeling a simple verb (as in the so-called infinitive clause) or adds 
on the adjective function. If the whole clause is reduced to the 
enclitic form, the function of the verbal agrees normally with that 
of the clause before reduction, noun clauses giving gerunds or 
infinitives, adjective clauses giving participial adjectives, adverbial 
clauses giving adverbial or “circumstantial” participles, etc. 
Observe that this simple principle at once regularizes the supposed 
exceptional and idiomatic uses of participles as adverbs (§§ 241- 
242), prepositions (§ 241), conjunctions (§ 213), ete. 

Observe that the views we have just criticized are shared by 
Blount and Northup with current grammarians generally. They 
are not “sinners above other Galileans,’’ but on the contrary 
improve on stock definitions in several points. These strictures 
are not, therefore, a ground for condemning their work even at 
this point. They do, however, show that an important part of 
the necessary reconstruction of grammatical science must consist 
in a reclassification and redefinition of the functions of connected 
discourse, including the so-called parts of speech. (The reviewer 
expects to publish shortly a work on “A New Classification of 
Grammar’”’ along these lines.) 

In its treatment of material the work is to be strongly com- 
mended from every angle. [Illustrations of its luminously clear, 
yet concise, exposition are the explanation of reciprocals (§ 48), 
the classification of verbs (§$§ 113-120), verb-agreement (§$ 122- 
123), etc. Of especial excellence are the commenting and ex- 
plaining notes. Many of these are intended to stimulate the 
student to think for himself, and at the same time to show him 
that grammatical phenomena are not a matter of stereotyped 
rules but vital processes which may vary in individual cases. 
Thruout both main sections and notes the expository, inductive 
and practic methods are judiciously interwoven, thus heightening 
the student’s interest by a varied style and by constantly stimu- 
lating him to understand and do on his own initiative. See, for 
instance, pp. 271 ff. 

The illustrative and practice sentences given in each section 
and in the larger exercises at the close of each chapter are uni- 
formly of a high grade of excellence, as the exercise on verbals, 
pp. 298-398, illustrations of the so-called subjective complements, 
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pp. 99-101. The citations are mainly from standard literary 
works, including the Bible and classical and modern authors, 
involving a judicious introduction of archaic and poetic forms to 
about the extent the student might be expected to understand 
them in reading the Bible and classic English authors. The only 
exercise not up to standard is the short exercise on so-called object 
complements on pp. 54-55. This is decidedly onesided, showing 
mainly cognate and reflexive objects. The book itself is a con- 
tinuing example of good English diction—simple, clear, concise, 
direct. 

Cross-references are freely and skilfully used, adding to clear- 
ness and saving space. Compare §§ 105, 106, 109, 116, 118, 
125, 172, etc., etc. Valuable also are the references to other 
works on English grammar and generai linguistics (as in $§ 107, 
108, 111a, 122a, and many others), tending both to familiarize 
the student with the existence of such works, to give him wider 
information, and to form habits of independent research. 

Grammar necessarily touches linguistics at many points. At 
such points of contact Blount and Northup’s Work generally 
shows a scholarly insight into the true nature of language that 
lifts it above the narrow pedantry sometimes shown in English 
grammars. Comparisons with kindred phenomena in other 
languages occur where they are illuminating, as in §§ 25, 29, 39, 
6, 75, 123i, 140, etc. The concise historical statements of the 
development of different forms and constructions out of older 
forms of English speech are clear and helpful, as in §§ 24, 32, 40, 
42, 54, 85, 91, 96b, 111 n. 2, 121, 131, 131a, 136b, and many others. 
Citations from Old and Middle English are generally translated 
(as in §§ 70, 6, 111 n. 2). For the sake of the students and of 
some teachers this ought always to be done as a knowledge of 
Old and Middle English cannot be presumed. It is neglected, 
for instance, in §§ 48 and 85. In § 160 the statement that further 
is historically the comparative of fore with the comparative suf- 
fix -ther, might well add reference to the same suffix in other, either, 
neither, whether, nether. Ina few instances the historical statement 
overshadows or crowds out the statement of present linguistic 
facts, thus obscuring instead of clarifying the construction it seeks 
to explain. Thus, in § 161, the historical explanation of the 
adverbial predicate (as they descended FEARLESS) is admirable. 
It is not made clear, however, that the construction continues 
ambiguous for present speech-feeling because it is a poetic con- 
struction and not normal for ordinary speech. The statement 
of the historical basis of had rather in § 260 is luminously clear— 
what the construction is for present speech-feeling is not made 
clear. In §101c more in the phrase twelve more men is said to be 
a substantive and men a partitive genitive depending upon it. 
It should be made plain that this is not true of present English, 
as is properly done in the immediately following discussion of the 
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phrase a hundred men. In § 274c the statement that days and 
nights (in he worked days and studied nights) are genitives is of 
course historical only. This construction has become plural for 
present linguistic feeling. In §72 the explanation of him in 
ask him a question as an accusative should be noted as merely 
historical. It is an indirect object for present speech-feeling. 
Compare for instance the practically universal tendency of Anglo- 
Saxon users of German to say er bat mir, er fragte mir, etc., even 
after repeated reminders that bitten and fragen take only the 
accusative. Likewise the explanation of the as an adverb in such 
phrases as the more the merrier, the more he has the more he wants 
($§ 105b and 164) is, I think, now purely traditional and his- 
torical. The in such phrases is surely the ordinary definite article 
for my own speech-feeling and for that of all whom I have tested 
in the matter—THE crowd which is more is THE merrier crowd; 
when he has THE larger quantity, he wants THE still larger quan- 
tity, etc. This conclusion is also borne out by the same practical 
test of Anglo-Saxon tendencies in speaking and writing foreign 
tongues—the ordinary definite article is a persistent error instead 
of German je . . . desto, Greek dew . . . rocovrw, French plus 
. . . plus, etc. Blount and Northup themselves testify to this 
English speech-feeling, first by classing this use of the under the 
definite article in § 105, and secondly by warning against it in § 164. 

The above are all the instances I have been able to find in which 
any aspects of historical statements could be adversely criticized; 
the great mass of them are both adequate and properly safeguarded. 

Similar sound scholarship is shown in the passages touching 
on general linguistic science. The few lapses are mostly slight 
ones. Thus, on p. 9, analogy, or the conforming of words to gram- 
matical and inflectional classes, is at first properly explained as a 
matter of habit. The succeeding statement that the child uncon- 
sciously argues the matter is not so sound. Another slight slip 
occurs on the same page, where seed, child-language for saw, is 
based on the analogy of the -¢ preterits lookt, askt, laught, etc. 
They are, of course, based on the -d preterits, such as showed, 
loved, etc. Philologically unsound also is the statement on p. 4 
that “uneducated people are always careless of grammatical 
forms.” What is really meant is that popular speech-feeling 
constantly tends to eliminate stilted and functionless forms no 
longer in agreement with the colloquial analogies of the language, 
in other words to get rid of pedantic lumber. Various causes, 
some of them dating back to the Indo-European period, had made 
the sentence mechanism of English fundamentally non-inflectional 
before the Middle English period, thus rendering most inflections 
superfluous and functionless. But these same inflections, when 
functional and living, had been retained by the uneducated folk 
through the preceding millenniums of Germanic speech. Compare 
also such highly inflected folk dialects as Finnish, Bantu, Lithuan- 
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ian, Old Slavic, etc.—The reference on p. 10 to im case that, in 
order that, etc., as ““words”’ confuses the distinction between word 
and significant term. A word is the shortest sentence segment 
which, when analyzed and detached, still suggests meaning and 
sentence function to the analyzing speech consciousness. A term 
is a conceptual unit and may contain one or several words, or (in 
some languages) only part of a compound word.—The statement 
in §§ 68 and 165 that a preposition is essentially without inflec- 
tion, is unscientific. Compare English amid: amidst, among: 
amongst, beside: besides, toward: towards, concerning, during, etc.; 
also O. E. prepositions in -am and -es, I. E. case forms used as 
prepositions not to speak of such non-Indo-European phenomena 
as the Malay verbal inflection of prepositions. The further 
implication in § 68 that a word such as /ike in he runs like a deer, 
cannot be a preposition if it can also have other grammatical 
functions, is of course an error. It does not disprove prepositional 
character to class it as an adverb—when a relational adverb has an 
expressed object or terminus, it thereby becomes prepositional: 
compare under, over, within, etc. 

Such words of double or intermediate function were partly 
discussed above. They are frequent in the case of syntactical 
shifting (as in the use of but noted in § 272), or because the thought 
normally demands a double connection (as in the clause dis- 
cussed in § 221). They may sometimes vary for the speech feel- 
ing of different users of the same language. It is owing to this 
fact that grammarians fruitlessly differ concerning such construc- 
tions as he is like his father, etc. What one speech consciousness 
classes as an adjective, another classes as a preposition, another 
as a blended function, etc. If a grammarian rightly reports his 
own speech consciousness unwarped by extraneous theories, his 
explanation must stand for his individual language. 

In the treatment of double and intermediate constructions 
generally, however, Blount and Northup’s Grammar marks a 
decided advance over the current treatment in school grammars. 
The principles of sound philological common sense which they 
have set before themselves are stated and illustrated in § 19 
Their attitude is the same as that of Paul in the chapters (VII and 
XX of his Prinzipien) cited above. On the whole these principles 
are correctly followed thruout the work, particularly in the ex- 
planatory notes. Thus, in § 79a and § 80, sentence 10, they point 
out how a noun may function as a preposition; the note to sentence 
8, p. 188, points out how a sentence may waver between the com- 
plex and compound type (compare note to sentence 6 of § 185); 
§ 200 n. 5 shows how a clause may be both adjectival and sub- 
stantival at the same time in two different relations. See also 
note 6 in the same section. The principle must, however, receive 
further large extension and application in order to fully correspond 
to the facts of actual language, and must be applied to the solution 
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of new problems. Thus, in the case of the so-called active infini- 
tive in a passive sense (§ 255a) in such phrases as a prop to lean 
upon, nothing to do, this house is to let, the supposed ellipsis dis- 
appears as soon as the principle of double construction is invoked. 
There is only one house involved in @ house to let and it is once 
fully expressed, but the infinitive stands in a double relation to 
the noun, which it both modifies as an adjective or predicate and 
governs as an object. When this is recognized, it is no longer 
necessary to call an active form passive. 

In general, most cases of so-called ellipsis are simply cases of 
double or multiple construction. A full recognition of this fact 
would lead to the partial rewriting of the chapters on contrac- 
tions and ellipses (XV) and verbals (XVI-XIX) and of some 
individual sections scattered throughout the work. Let it be remem- 
bered at the same time that the grammar agrees in this respect 
with most current grammars. A valid treatment of ellipses must, 
in my opinion, observe the following principles: (1) Mere want 
or incompleteness of construction does not constitute ellipsis— 
there must also be a material gap or omission in the expression of 
the thought. (2) Genuine ellipsis must ordinarily be reduced 
from a previous fuller expression; a construction which was never 
fuller than at present must have some other explanation if its 
true cause is stated. (3) Even equivalence to or development 
out of a fuller construction does not show present living ellipsis 
if the change consists simply in the elimination of tautology. 
Thus, the book I am reading means the same as the book which I 
am reading, but the first sentence is not elliptical because book 
and which refer tautologically to the same object, which is pre- 
sent only once both in fact and in thought. (4) Expandability 
does not prove ellipsis; nearly everything in language is expand- 
able, with or without tautology. (5) Even in the case of genuine 
ellipsis, the mere citing of the fuller construction does not gram- 
matically explain the briefer elliptical construction. We must 
also know how the gap in the expression of the thought is filled 
out—generally by reference either to the linguistic context or 
to mental and objective connection, and what are the actual 
grammatical relations which subsist in the construction in its 
briefer form. 

For particular instances of over-application of the principle 
of ellipsis see the definition of the conjunction (§ 171), the con- 
traction of compound sentences (§ 188), § 214a, sent. 1, 228, 
sent. 1, § 229, 6, note, and many sentences in the Exercise fol- 
lowing § 230. 

Disjunctive pronouns are another psychological category of 
colloquial English generally unrecognized in current grammar, 
but whose recognition would solve certain problems that offer 
difficulty to traditional grammar. Our authors are to be com- 
mended for giving them practical recognition at several points. 
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Thus, in § 57 i is me is properly noted as colloquially “used by 
some educated persons” and Shelley’s literary use of the same 
phrase (“Be thou me!) is justified on the ground that “it is more 
sonorous and takes the emphasis better than the nominative.” (Of 
course me is however here also a nominative, though disjunctive.) 
Observe that this is only another way of saying it is a disjunctive, 
that is, an independent emphatic form. My own observation is 
that the disjunctive predicates me, you, him, her, it, us, them are 
freely and normally used by educated speakers in easy colloquial 
style—the literary and stilted-spoken equivalent is of course it 
is I, etc. The citation from Shelley shows the tendency of the 
disjunctive predicate to force its way into literary usage. The 
reason is that speech feeling is in the long run both more powerful 
and more subtle than crude pedantic rules. Another instance 
is the seeming confusion of nominative and objective pronominal 
forms after than—see sentences 3-10 in §272. Our authors 
courageously and sensibly recognize these forms as sanctioned by 
usage and therefore correct, though they (in common with grammar- 
ians generally) have not grasped their psychological explanation. 
The perennial confusion (see § 301) between supposed subject 
and object forms in such combinations as he gave it to John and I, 
between you and I, we believed it to be him, etc. is simply a case of 
disjunctives misunderstood and therefore persistently combatted. 
The older colloquial disjunctive forms were John and me, you and 
me, etc. Now that persistent correction has at last induced the 
average educated speaker to change the supposed objective forms 
to nominatives, he tends to change all forms together—not only 
he and I came but between you and I, etc. The reason is that in 
his speech feeling they are not conjunctive forms at all, but sim- 
ple disjunctives, in which no distinction of nominative and accusa- 
tive obtains, in fact cannot obtain, because the distinction rests 
on close union with the verb and this is the exact opposite of the 
disjunctive idea of separation from and independence of the verb. 
We have shaken the average speaker’s certainty as to whether 
the disjunctive should agree in form with the conjunctive nomina- 
tive or objective, but we have not phased the category itself, 
both because language cannot dispense with it and because pedantic 
grammar never knew we had it. Our authors’ partial recognition 
of disjunctives seems to me therefore of great importance. 

Let me sum up by saying that Blount and Northup’s 
English Grammar appeals to me as a strong, clear work of sound 
linguistic scholarship well adapted to its declared purposes. I 
have necessarily been unfair to it in the above review in one 
important particular—I have uniformly contented myself with 
a few illustrations or even with a bare mention of the points of 
excellence, while I have endeavored to make adverse criticisms 
fairly exhaustive, even though they were not rightly criticisms of 
the book under review but only of current grammar generally. 
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From the standpoint of practical school use, it remains to note 
that the mechanical make-up is excellent—clear print on good 
paper, good and durable binding flexible enough to allow the 
book to lie flat open at any page. I have detected only one mis- 
print, in 1. 4, p. 112, which has Jove for loved as the 1 sg. past ind. 
The page headings on pp. 305 and 307 are also slightly inaccurate. 


The book deserves a wide use. 
ROBERT J. KELLOGG. 


Millikin University. 





